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INTRODUCTION 


TO 

PAH LAV I TEXTS. 


x. The Parsi Scriptures. 

THOUGH we must look to the Avesta for information 
regarding the main outlines of the Parsi religion, it is to 
Pahlavi writings we must refer for most of the details 
relating to the traditions, ceremonies, and customs of this 
ancient faith, which styles itself emphatically ‘ the good 
religion of the Mazdayasnians,’ and calls its laity bahdinan, 
or ‘those of the good religion.’ In the fragments of the 
Avesta which still exist, we may trace the solid foundations 
of the religion, laid by philosophic bards and lawgivers of 
old, with many a mouldering column and massive fragment 
of the superstructure erected upon them by the ancient 
priesthood. These are the last remnants of the faith held 
by Cyrus, the anointed of the Lord (Isaiah xlv. i), the 
righteous one (Is. xli. 2), or eagle (Is. xlvi. 11), whom He 
called from the east, and the shepherd who performed His 
pleasure (Is. xliv. 28); scattered fragments of the creed 
professed by Darius in his inscriptions, when he attributes 
his successes to ‘ the will of Afiramazdd; ’ and mouldering 
ruins of the comparatively pure religion of oriental ‘bar¬ 
barism,’ which Alexander and his civilising Greek successors 
were unable wholly to destroy, and replace by their own 
idolatrous superstitions. While in the Pahlavi texts we find 
much of the mediaeval edifice built by later Persian priest¬ 
craft upon the old foundations, with a strange mixture of 
old and new materials, and exhibiting the usual symptom 
of declining powers, a strong insistence upon complex forms 
and minute details, with little of the freedom of treatment 
and simplicity of outline characteristic of the ancient bards. 
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To understand the relationship between these two classes 
of Parsi sacred writings, it must be observed that the Avesta 
and Pahlavi of the same scripture, taken together, form its 
Avesta and Zand, terms which are nearly synonymous with 
‘ revelation and commentary.’ Both words are derived from 
verbal roots implying ‘ knowledge; ’ Avesta being the Pahlavi 
avistak, which may most probably be traced to the past 
participle of a, ‘to,’ + vid, ‘to know,’ with the meaning of 
1 what is announced’ or ‘ declaration and Zand, being the 
Pahlavi form of Av. zaiwti (traceable in the word izai»tij), 
must be referred to the root zan, ‘ to know,’ with the meaning 
of ‘ knowledge, understanding V European scholars, misled 
probably by Muhammadan writers, have converted the 
phrase ‘Avesta and Zand’ into ‘Zend-Avesta,’ and have 
further identified Zand with the language of the Avesta. 
This use of the word Zand is, however, quite at variance 
with the practice of all Parsi writers who have been inde¬ 
pendent of European influence, as they apply the term 
Zand only to the Pahlavi translations and explanations of 
their sacred books, the original text of which they call 
Avesta. So that when they use the phrase ‘Avesta and 
Zand’ they mean the whole of any scripture, both the Avesta 
text and Pahlavi translation and commentary. And the 
latter, being often their only means of understanding the 
former, has now become of nearly equal authority with the 
Avesta itself. It is probable, indeed, that the first Zand 
was really written in the Avesta language, as we find many 
traces of such Avesta commentaries interpolated both in 
the Avesta and Pahlavi texts of the Parsi scriptures; but 
this is rather a matter of European inference than of Parsi 
belief. The later (or Pahlavi) Zand appears also, in many 
places, to be merely a translation of this earlier (or Avesta) 
Zand, with additional explanations offered by the Pahlavi 
translators. 

Regarding the sacredness of these Pahlavi translations, 
in the eyes of the Parsis, there can be no manner of doubt, 
so far as they cannot be shown to be inconsistent with the 

1 See Haag’s Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the 
Parsis, second edition, London, 1878 ; pp, 121,122. 
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original Avesta text. But besides these translations there 
is another class of Pahlavi religious writings whose authority 
is more open to dispute. These writings are either trans¬ 
lations and Zands of Avesta texts no longer extant, or they 
contain the opinions and decisions of high-priests of later 
times, when the Pahlavi language was on the decline. Such 
writings would hardly be considered of indisputable authority 
by any Parsi of the present day, unless they coincided with 
his own preconceived opinions. But for outsiders they have 
the inestimable value either of supplying numerous details 
of religious traditions and customs which would be vainly 
sought for elsewhere, or of being contemporary records of 
the religious ideas of the Parsis in the declining days of 
their Mazdayasnian faith. It is with a few of such writings 
this volume has to deal; but before describing them more 
minutely it will be desirable to give some account of the 
Pahlavi language in which they are written. 

2. The Pahlavi Language and Literature. 

The term ‘ Pahlavi,’ in its widest extent, is applied to all 
the varying forms of the mediaeval Persian language, from 
the time when the grammatical inflexions of ancient Persian 
were dropped, till the period when the modern alphabet 
was invented, and the language became corrupted into 
modern Persian by the adoption of numerous Arabic words 
and phrases. Some traces of Pahlavi words and phrases, 
written in old Semitic characters, have been found in the 
legends of coins struck by certain kings of Persian provinces, 
subordinate to the Greek successors of Alexander, as early 
as the third century B. C. 1 Further traces have been dis¬ 
covered in the legends on some provincial coins of the time 
of the Arsacidan dynasty. But, practically, our acquaintance 
with Pahlavi commences with the inscriptions, on rocks and 
coins, of Anfakhshir-i Papakan (a.d. 226-240), the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, and ends with certain religious 


1 See Levy’s Beitrage zur aramaischen Miinzkunde Eran’s, und zur Kunde 
der altern Pehlewi-Schrift; Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft, Leipzig, 1867 ; XXI, 421-465. 
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writings of priests and other devout Parsis of post-Muham¬ 
madan times, among the latest of which is one dated A.Y. 
250 (a.D. 881). Any fragments of Pahlavi composition of 
later date than A.D. 1000, must be considered merely as 
modern imitations of a dead language, and cannot be quoted 
as authorities for the use of any particular Pahlavi words or 
construction. 

With regard to the origin of the word Pahlavi, or lan¬ 
guage of Pahlav, many suggestions have been offered ; but 
the most probable explanation 1 is that which connects it 
with the Parthva of the cuneiform inscriptions, the land of 
the Parthians known to the Greeks and Romans, and of the 
Pahlavas mentioned by Sanskrit writers; the change of 
Parthva into Pahlav being very similar to that of Av. 
Mithra into Pers. Mihr. No doubt the language of the 
Parthians themselves was not Pahlavi, but they were the 
actual rulers of Persia for some centuries at the time when 
the Pahlavi language was forming there; and, being formid¬ 
able to their neighbours, it is not surprising that their name 
became identified with everything Persian, in the same way 
as the Roman name has been applied by the Persians, not 
only to the later Greek empire of Constantinople, but even 
to the earlier conqueror, Alexander the Great. 

Strictly speaking, the mediaeval Persian language is only 
called Pahlavi when it is written in one of the characters 
used before the invention of the modern Persian alphabet, 
and in the peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi 
writings. Whenever it is transcribed, either in Avesta 
characters, or in those of the modern Persian alphabet, and 
freed from this peculiarity, it is called Pazand. 

The peculiar mode of writing Pahlavi, here alluded to, 
long made the character of the language a standing puzzle 
for European scholars, and was first satisfactorily explained 
by Professor Haug, of Munich, in his admirable Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language already cited. 

Like the Assyrians of old, the Persians of Parthian times 
appear to have borrowed their writing from a foreign race. 


1 See Haug’s Essay on the Pahlavi Language, Stuttgart, 1870; pp. 33-37. 
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But, whereas the Semitic Assyrians adopted a Turanian 
syllabary, these later Aryan Persians accepted a Semitic 
alphabet. Besides the alphabet, however, which they could 
use for spelling their own words, they also transferred a 
certain number of complete Semitic words to their writings, 
as representatives of the corresponding words in their own 
language. These Semitic representatives (the number of 
which might at any time be increased or diminished at the 
discretion of the writer) were probably never very numerous, 
and not more than four hundred of them are to be found in 
the Pahlavi writings now extant; but, as they represent 
nearly all the commonest words in the language (excepting 
those specially relating to religious matters), they often 
constitute more than half the bulk of a Pahlavi text. 

The use of such Semitic words, scattered about in Persian 
sentences, gives Pahlavi the motley appearance of a com¬ 
pound language; more especially as Persian terminations 
are often added to the Semitic words. But there are good 
reasons for supposing that the language was never spoken 
as it was written. The spoken language appears to have 
been purely Persian ; the Semitic words being merely used 
as written representatives, or logograms, of the Persian 
words which were spoken. Thus the Persians would write 
malkin malka, ‘king of kings,’ but they would read 
shih&n sh&h. This is still the ipode in which most Parsis 
read their Pahlavi literature; and it is only by assuming it 
to have been their universal practice, in former times, that 
we can account for the total and immediate disappearance 
of the Semitic portion of the Pahlavi, from their language, 
when the Persians adopted their modem alphabet. As the 
Semitic words were merely a Pahlavi mode of writing their 
Persian equivalents (just as ‘viz.’ is a mode of writing 
‘ namely ’ in English), they disappeared with the Pahlavi 
writing, and the Persians began at once to write all their 
words, with their new alphabet, just as they pronounced 
them. 

In the meantime, the greater part of the nation had 
become Muhammadans, and a new influx of Semitic words 
commenced, but of a very different character. The Semitic 
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portion of the Pahlavi writing was nearly pure Chaldee, and 
was confined (as already stated) to the graphic representa¬ 
tion of most of the simplest and commonest words uncon¬ 
nected with religion; but it seems to have formed no part 
of the spoken language, at all events in later times. Whereas 
the Semitic portion of modern Persian is borrowed from 
Arabic, and includes most words connected with religion, 
science, and literature; in fact, every class of words except 
that which was usually Semitic in Pahlavi writings; and 
these Arabic words form an essential part of the spoken 
language, being as indispensable to the modern Persian as 
words of Norman-French origin are to the English. 

In Pahlavi writings, moreover, besides the four hundred 
Semitic logograms already mentioned, we also find about 
one hundred obsolete forms of Iranian words used as logo- 
grams ; much in the same way as ‘ye’ may be used for 
‘ the,’ and ‘ Xmas ’ for ‘ Christmas’ in English. The use of 
all these logograms was, however, quite optional, as their 
usual Persian equivalents might be substituted for any of 
them at any time, according to each particular writer’s taste 
and discretion. But whenever they are employed they form 
what is called the Huzvarb portion of the Pahlavi; while 
the other words, intended to be pronounced as they are 
spelt, form the Pizand portion. 

Many attempts have been made to explain the word 
H uzvarij, but it cannot be said that any satisfactory 
etymology has yet been proposed. Like the word Pahlavi 
it seems hardly to occur in any old Pahlavi text, but only 
in colophons, chapter-headings, and similar notes of modern 
writers; it seems, therefore, more reasonable to trace it to 
modern Persian than direct to any more ancient source. Its 
Pahlavi form, huzvirii- or auzvari.cn, appears to represent 
the modern Persian uzviri s, which is rarely used ; the usual 
Persian form of the word being zuv^rij. Now zuvirir is 
precisely the form of an abstract noun derived from the 
crude form of a verb zuvaridan, which has been admitted 
into some Persian dictionaries on the authority of Golius 3 , 


1 See Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton, Pars altera, London, 1669. 
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with the meaning ! to grow old, to become thread-bare.’ If 
such a verb really exists in Persian, although its meaning 
may imply ‘decrepitude or decay’ rather than ‘antiquity or 
obsoleteness,’ yet its abstract noun would not be altogether 
inapplicable to the logograms used in Pahlavi, which are, 
in fact, last remnants of older writings. 

The word Pazand is probably derived from Av. paiti- 
za«ti, with the meaning ‘re-explanation,’ that is, a further 
interpretation of the Pahlavi Zand in the Persian vernacular. 
This term is applied not only to the purely Persian words 
in Pahlavi texts, but also (as already noticed) to translitera¬ 
tions of the said texts, either in Avesta or modern Persian 
characters, in which all the Huzvarij words are replaced by 
their Pazand equivalents. These transliterations form what 
are called Pazand texts; they retain the exact idiom and 
construction of the Pahlavi original, and represent the mode 
in which it was read. It may be remarked, however, that 
all such Pazand texts, as have been examined, seem to have 
been written in India, so that they may be suspected of 
representing some corrupt Gujarati pronunciation of Persian, 
rather than the peculiar orthography of any period of the 
Persian language. 

This theory of the origin and development of Pahlavi 
writing could hardly be upheld, unless we could trace the 
same artificial mixture of Huzv&rij and Pazand in all acces¬ 
sible Pahlavi records, from their earliest appearance to the 
present time. This we are able to do, even in the scanty 
materials afforded by the legends on the provincial Persian 
coins of the third century B. c. and second century A.D. 
already mentioned. But we can trace it with greater cer¬ 
tainty not only in the coin legends, but also in the rock 
inscriptions of the earlier Sasanian kings (a.D. 326-388), in 
the latest of which we find the written language differing 
very slightly from that contained in the manuscripts pre¬ 
served by the Parsis of the present day, although the 
characters differ very much in form. And, finally, in the 
legends on the coins of the later Sasanian kings (a.D. 388- 
651) and on seals of their times, we find even this difference 
in the shapes of the letters disappearing by degrees. In 
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fact, all the materials at our disposal tend to show that 
Huzvaru has been an essential constituent of all Pahlavi 
writings from the time of Alexander’s successors to that of 
the disuse of Pahlavi characters ; but we have no reason to 
suppose that the spoken language of the great mass of the 
Persian people ever contained the Semitic words which 
they thus used as Huzvarij in their writings. 

Although the use of HuzvirLf, until explained recently, 
rendered the nature of the Pahlavi language very obscure, 
it added very little to the difficulty of understanding the 
Pahlavi texts, because the meaning of nearly every Huz- 
virij logogram was well known; being recorded in an 
old glossary preserved by the Parsis, in which every 
logogram is explained by its proper P&zand equivalent. 
The extant copies of this old glossary generally contain 
the Huzvari.? and Pazand words written in the Pahlavi 
character, together with their traditional pronunciation, 
either in Avesta or modern Persian letters; there is, there¬ 
fore, no particular difficulty in reading or translating the 
HuzvArii' portion of a Pahlavi text, although doubts may 
often be entertained as to the accuracy of the traditional 
pronunciation. 

The real difficulty of reading Pahlavi texts lies in the 
Pazand portion (so far as it may be unexplained by 
existing vocabularies), and is chiefly occasioned by the 
ambiguity of some of the Pahlavi letters. The alphabet 
used in Pahlavi books contains only fourteen distinct 
letters, so that some letters represent several different 
sounds; and this ambiguity is increased by the letters 
being joined together, when a compound of two letters 
is sometimes exactly like some other single letter. The 
complication arising from these ambiguities may be under¬ 
stood from the following list of the sounds, simple and 
compound, represented by each of the fourteen letters of 
the Pahlavi alphabet respectively:— 

JJ a, 4 , h, kh. -j b. 6lp,f. t, d. k, g, z, v. ? r, 

1 . J z. jx> s, yi, yad, yag, ya^, di, dad, dag, da^, gi, gad, 
gag, gag, gt, gad, gag, gag. ~*0 sh, s, yd, yah, yakh, Ih, Ikh, 
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di, dah, dakh, ga, gah, gakh, g&, c »ah, o-akh. £ gh. J k. 
6 m. 1 n, v, w, u, 6, r, 1. 3 y, t, e, d, g,g. 

From this list it is easy to see the confusion produced 
by the letter jo s being exactly like the letter 3 y doubled, 
and by the letter Jy sh being identical with a com¬ 
pound of j y and M 4 ; and there are, in fact, some 
compounds of two letters which have from ten to fifteen 
sounds in common use, besides others which might pos¬ 
sibly occur. If it be further considered that there are 
only three letters (which are also consonants, as in most 
Semitic languages) to represent five long vowels, and that 
there are probably five short vowels to be understood, 
the difficulty of reading Pahlavi correctly may be readily 
imagined. 

When Pahlavi writing was in common use this difficulty 
was probably no more felt by the Persians, than the com¬ 
plexity of Chinese characters is felt as an evil by a Chinese 
mandarin, or the corrupt system of English orthography 
by an educated Englishman. It is only the foreigner, or 
learner, who fully appreciates the difficulty of understand¬ 
ing such cumbrous systems of writing. 

With regard, however, to their HuzvarLf logograms the 
Persians seem to have experienced more difficulty. As 
the actual sounds of these Semitic words were rarely 
pronounced, in consequence of their Pazand equivalents 
being substituted in reading, there must have been some 
risk of their true pronunciation being forgotten. That 
this risk was understood by the Persians, or Parsis, is 
proved by the existence of the H uzvari.f-Pazand glossary 
already described, which was evidently compiled as a 
record both of the pronunciation and meaning of the 
Huzvaru logograms. But its compilation does not appear 
to have been undertaken until the true pronunciation of 
some of these logograms had been already lost. Thus, 
although the traditional readings of most of the Semitic 
portion of the Huzvaru can be readily traced to well- 
known Chaldee words, there are yet many other such 
readings which are altogether inexplicable as Semitic 

[5] b 
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words. In most such cases, however, European scholars 
have found that the Huzv&rij word can be easily read in 
some other way which at once connects it with some 
ordinary Chaldee equivalent. It may, therefore, be reason¬ 
ably assumed that the compilers of the glossary had in 
some instances lost the correct pronunciation of these old 
Semitic words, and that, in such cases, they adopted (as 
a Parsi would probably do at the present day) the most 
obvious reading of the letters before them, which thence¬ 
forth became an artificial word to be handed down to 
posterity, by successive generations of writers, with all 
the authority of old tradition. 

In the same manner the artificial pronunciation of the 
Iranian portion of the Huzvarir may be explained. The 
compilers of the glossary found a number of words in 
the Pahlavi texts, which were written in some obsolete 
or contracted manner; they knew the meanings of these 
words, but could not trace the true readings in the altered 
letters ; they, therefore, adopted the most obvious readings 
of the written characters, and thus produced another series 
of artificial words, such as anhoma for auharmazd, 
yahin for yazdan, madonad for matnok, shatan for 
shatrb, &c. 

Naturally enough the Parsis are loth to admit the 
possibility of any error in their traditional readings of 
Huzvarir, and very few of them have yet adopted the 
views of European scholars further than to admit that 
they are ingenious hypotheses, which still require satis¬ 
factory proof. They are quite right in demanding such 
proof, and they may reasonably argue that the conflicting 
opinions of various European scholars do not tend to in¬ 
crease the certainty of their explanations. But, on the 
other hand, they are bound to examine all proofs that 
may be offered, and to consider the arguments of scholars, 
before utterly rejecting them in favour of their own pre¬ 
conceived notions of traditional authority. 

Fortunately, we possess some means of ascertaining the 
ancient pronunciation of a few Huzvaru words, independent 
of the opinions of comparative philologists, in the inscrip- 
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tions already mentioned as having been engraved on 
rocks, and impressed on coins, by the earlier kings of the 
Sasanian dynasty in Persia. The earliest of these rock 
inscriptions records the name and titles of Artakhshatar 
son 1 of P&pak, the first Sasanian monarch (A. D. 226-340); 
it is engraved in Greek and two kinds of old Pahlavi 
characters, which have been called Chaldaeo-Pahlavi and 
Sasanian-Pahlavi, because the one bears more resemblance 
to Chaldee, both in its letters and the language they 
express, and the other is more frequently used by the 
subsequent Sasanian monarchs. A similar tri-lingual in¬ 
scription records the names and titles of his son and 
successor Shahpfihar I (a. D. 240-271), who has also left 
a long bi-lingual inscription, in Chaldaeo and Sasanian- 
Pahlavi, in a cave near Persepolis. Another long bi-lingual 
inscription, fragments of which have been found on stones 
among the ruins of Pit Kfili, is attributed to his early 
successors, who have also left us several uni-lingual in¬ 
scriptions in Sasanian-Pahlavi, two of which are of great 
length, but none later than the end of the fourth century. 

The language of the earlier of these inscriptions differs 
from that of the manuscripts preserved by the Parsis, 
chiefly in the use of several Semitic words unknown to 
the manuscript Huzvarir, the non-existence of Iranian 
Huzvark (which is evidently a growth of later times), and 
the less frequent use of Persian terminations affixed to 
Semitic words. These differences, however, are hardly 
greater than those which distinguish the English of Chaucer 
from that of our own day. Moreover, they gradually dis¬ 
appear in process of time, as we find the later inscriptions 
of the fourth century approaching much closer, in language, 
to the manuscripts. 

As the alphabets of these inscriptions are less imperfect 
and ambiguous than that of the Pahlavi manuscripts, they 
render the pronunciation of many words much more cer¬ 
tain. They consist of eighteen letters, having the following 
sounds:— 

1 So stated in the inscription, but Pahlavi MSS. call him the son of Papak’s 
daughter and of Sasan (see Bund. XXXI, 30). 

b 2 
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i. a, a. 2. b. 3. p, f. 4. t, d. 5. k, g, 2. 6. kh, h. 
7. d. 8. r, v, w, ft, 6 . 9. z. xo. s. u.sh, s. 12. k. 13. g. 
14. 1, r. 15. m. 16. n. 17. y, t, L 18. doubtful, being 
equivalent to Chaldee N— and to Pahl. MS. -man 1 . 

Comparing this list of sounds with that of the sounds of 
the manuscript alphabet (pp. xvi, xvii) it is evident that the 
inscriptions must afford a means of distinguishing a from 
kh, s from any binary compound of y, d, g, or g, sh from 
any compound of y, d, g, or g with A, h, or kh, n from v, r, 
or 1, and y, d, g from each other; all which letters and 
compounds are left in doubt by the manuscript alphabet. 
Unfortunately we do not possess trustworthy copies of 
some of the inscriptions which are evidently the most 
important from a linguistic point of view 2 ; but such 
copies as have been obtained supply corrections of tra¬ 
ditional misreadings of about twenty-five Huzvarh logo- 
grams, and at the same time they confirm the correctness 
of three traditional readings which have been called in 
question by most European scholars. So far, therefore, 
the inscriptions would teach the Parsis that the decisions 
of comparative philologists are not likely to be right more 
than seven times out of eight, even when they are tolerably 
unanimous. 

The ChaldaeoPahlavi character appears to have soon 


J Whether the sound of this letter can ever be satisfactorily settled remains 
doubtful. Levy, in his Beitrage, cited on p. xi, considers it to be the Semitic 
n, on paheographical grounds ; but there are serious objections to all the identi¬ 
fications that have been proposed. 

2 The Sasanian inscriptions, of which new and correct copies are most ur¬ 
gently wanted, are:—1. An inscription of thirty-one lines high up in the left 
side-compartment (behind the king) of the centre bas-relief of Naqs-i Ragub, 
near Persepolis. 2. Two inscriptions, of eleven and twelve lines respectively, 
on the stones of the edifice near the south-west corner of the great platform at 
Persepolis, south of the Hall of Columns (see Ouseley's Travels in Persia, vol. ii. 
p. 237 and plate 42). 3. All the fragments of the Pai Kuli inscription, of which 
probably not more than half have yet been copied. 

Of the very long inscription behind the king’s horse in the bas-relief of 
Naqs-i Rustam, containing more than seventy lines very much damaged, a copy 
taken by Westergaard in 1843, with his usual accuracy, probably gives nearly all 
that is legible. And of the HSgdabad and shorter inscriptions, little or nothing 
remains doubtful. 
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gone out of use, after the establishment of the Sasanian 
dynasty, as the latest known inscription, in which it occurs, 
is that of Pai Kuli, which contains the name of Au- 
harmazd I (a. D. 271-272); while the long inscriptions 
of Naq-f-i Raq'ab and Naqj-i Rustam,, which contain the 
name of Varahran II (a. D. 275-283), are engraved only 
in Sasanian-Pahlavi. From these facts it seems probable 
that Chaldaeo-Pahlavi went out of use about A. D. 275. 
The Sasanian characters continue to appear, with very 
little alteration, upon the coins until the end of the fifth 
century, when most of them begin to assume the cursive 
form of the manuscript Pahlavi, which appears to have 
altered very slightly since the eighth century. 

The oldest Pahlavi manuscript known to be extant, 
consists of several fragments of papyrus recently found in 
a grave in the Fayum district in Egypt, and now in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin ; it is supposed to have been 
written in the eighth century. Next to this, after a long 
interval, come four manuscripts written on Indian paper, 
all by the same hand, in A. D. 1323-1324; they are two 
copies of the Yasna and two of the Vendidad, containing 
the Avesta with its Zand, or Pahlavi translation and com¬ 
mentary; two of these old MSS. are now preserved in 
Kopenhagen, one in London, and one in Bombay. Next 
to these in age are two MSS. of miscellaneous Pahlavi 
texts, written probably about fifty years later; one of 
these is now in Kopenhagen and one in Bombay. Another 
MS. of nearly the same age is also a miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of Pahlavi texts, written in A. D. 1397, and now in 
Munich; where there is also one of the oldest Pazand- 
Sanskrit MSS., a copy of the An/a-Viraf-n&mak, written 
in A. D. 1410. Another Pazand-Sanskrit MS., a copy of 
the Khurdah Avesta, of about the same age, exists in 
Bombay. Pahlavi and Pazand manuscripts of the sixteenth 
century are rather more numerous. 

Pahlavi literature reached the zenith of its prosperity 
about thirteen centuries ago, when it included the whole 
literature of Persia. Seventy years later its destruction 
commenced with the fall of the Sasanian dynasty (A. D. 
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636-651); and the subsequent adoption of the modern Per¬ 
sian alphabet gave it its death-blow. The last remnants of 
Pahlavi writings are now contained in the few manuscripts 
still preserved by the Parsis in Western India, and their 
almost-extinct brethren in Persia. A careful estimate of 
the length of these remnants, so far as they are known to 
Europeans, has shown that the total extent of existing 
Pahlavi literature is about thirty-six times that of the 
Bundahu, as translated in this volume. One-fifth of this 
literature consists of translations accompanying Avesta 
texts, and the remaining four-fifths are purely Pahlavi 
works which are nearly all connected with religion. How 
much of this literature may have descended from Sasanian 
times can hardly be ascertained as yet; in fact, it is only 
very recently that any trustworthy data, for determining 
the age of a few Pahlavi writings, have been discovered, 
as will be explained hereafter, when considering the age 
of the Bundahir. 


3. The Bundahts. 

The term Bundahij, ‘creation of the beginning,’ or 
‘original creation,’ is applied by the Parsis to a Pahlavi 
work 1 which, in its present state, appears to be a collection 
of fragments relating to the cosmogony, mythology, and 
legendary history taught by Mazdayasnian tradition, but 
which cannot be considered, in any way, a complete 
treatise on these subjects. This term is applicable enough 
to much of the earlier part of the work, which treats of 
the progressive development of creation under good and 
evil influences; but it is probably not the original name 
of the book. Its adoption was no doubt partly owing to 
the occurrence of the word bun-dahijn, or bfin-dahirnlh, 
twice in the first sentence, and partly to its appropriateness 
to the subject. But the same sentence seems to inform 


1 When this work forms part of a collection of Pahlavi texts, the whole 
manuscript is sometimes called ‘ the great Bundahis.’ There also exists a Sad- 
dar Bundahis, or Bundahis of a hundred chapters, which is a comparatively 
modern compilation, detailing the chief customs and religious laws of the Parsis 
in a hundred sections. 
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us that the actual name of the treatise was Zand-akas, 
‘ knowing the tradition.’ 

The work commences by describing the state of things 
in the beginning; the good spirit being in endless light 
and omniscient, and the evil spirit in endless darkness and 
with limited knowledge. Both produced their own crea¬ 
tures, which remained apart, in a spiritual or ideal state, 
for three thousand years, after which the evil spirit began 
his opposition to the good creation under an agreement 
that his power was not to last more than nine thousand 
years, of which only the middle three thousand were to 
see him successful. By uttering a sacred formula the good 
spirit throws the evil one into a state of confusion for a 
second three thousand years, while he produces the arch¬ 
angels and the material creation, including the sun, moon, 
and stars. At the end of that period the evil spirit, 
encouraged by the demons he had produced, once more 
rushes upon the good creation, to destroy it. The demons 
carry on conflicts with each of the six classes of creation, 
namely, the sky, water, earth, plants, animals represented 
by the primeval ox, and mankind represented by Gay6- 
mar d\ producing little effect but movement in the sky, 
saltness in the water, mountains in the earth, withering 
in plants, and death to the primeval ox, and also to 
Giybmar d after an interval. 

Then follows a series of chapters describing the seven 
regions of the earth, its mountains and seas, the five classes 
of animals, the origin of mankind, generation, the five kinds 
of fire and three sacred fires, the white Horn tree and the 
tree of many seeds, the three-legged ass, the ox Hadhayoj, 
the bird iTimroJ, and other birds and animals opposed to 
the evil creation, the rivers of the world, the seventeen 
species of liquids, the lakes, the origin of the ape and bear, 
the chiefs of the several kinds of creatures and creations, 
the calendar, lineal measures, trees and plants, the cha¬ 
racteristics of various demons, the spiritual chiefs of the 
various regions of the earth, and the resurrection and 
future existence; all which descriptions are given on the 
authority of the Din, which may have been some particular 
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book, or revelation generally. The concluding chapters 
give the genealogies of the legendary Persian kings and 
heroes, and of Zaratu.ft and certain priests, together with 
an epitome of Persian chronology from the creation to the 
Muhammadan conquest. 

As the work now stands it is evidently of a fragmentary 
character, bearing unmistakable marks both of omissions 
and dislocations; and the extant manuscripts, as will be 
seen, differ among themselves both as to the extent and 
arrangement of the text. Many passages have the appear¬ 
ance of being translations from an Avesta original, and 
it is very probable that we have in the Bundahir either 
a translation, or an epitome, of the Dimdaaf Nask, one of 
the twenty-one books into which the whole of the Zoroas- 
trian scriptures are said to have been divided before the 
time of Darius. This may be guessed from a comparison 
of the contents of the Bundahir with those of the Damda d 
Nask, which are detailed in the Dmi-va^arkartf as fol¬ 
lows 1 :— ‘It contained an explanation of the spiritual 
existence and heaven, good and evil, the material existence 
of this world, the sky and the earth, and everything which 
Auharmazd produced in water, fire, and vegetation, men 
and quadrupeds, reptiles and birds, and everything which 
is produced from the waters, and the characteristics of all 
things. Secondly, the production of the resurrection and 
future existence; the concourse and separation at the 
Kvasrad bridge; on the reward of the meritorious and 
the punishment of sinners in the future existence, and 
such-like explanations. 1 Moreover, the Dimda^f Nask is 
twice quoted as an authority in the Selections of Z kd- 
sparam (IX, i, 16), when treating of animals, in nearly the 
same words as those used in the BundahLr. 

The first manuscript of the Bundahu seen in Europe 
was brought from Surat by Anquetil Duperron in 1761, 
and he published a French translation of it in his great 
work on the Zend-Avesta in 1771 2 . This manuscript, 

1 See Haug’s Essays, See., second edition, pp. 127,128. 

2 Zend-Avesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre, &c,, par Anquetil Duperron; Paris, 
1771. Tome seconde, pp. 343-422, Boun-dehesch. 
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which is now in the National Library at Paris, was a 
modern copy, written A. D. 1734, and contained a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of Pahlavi writings besides the Bundahix 
And Anquetil’s translation, though carefully prepared in 
accordance with the information he had obtained from his 
Parsi instructor, is very far from giving the correct meaning 
of the original text in many places. 

In 1820 the very old codex from which Anquetil’s MS. 
had been copied was brought to Europe, from Bombay, 
by the Danish scholar Rask, and was subsequently de¬ 
posited in the University Library at Kopenhagen, This 
most important codex, which will be more particularly 
described under the appellation of K20, appears to have 
been written during the latter half of the fourteenth century; 
and a facsimile of the Pahlavi text of the BundahL, which 
it contains, was very carefully traced from it, lithographed, 
and published by Westergaard in 1851 \ 

In a review of this lithographed edition of the Pahlavi 
text, published in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen in 
1854 1 2 , Haug gave a German translation of the first three 
chapters of the Bundahb. And Spiegel, in his Traditional 
Literature of the Parsis 3 , published in i860 a German 
translation of many passages in the Bundahij, together with 
a transcript of the Pahlavi text of Chaps. I, II, III, and 
XXX in Hebrew characters. But the complete German 
translation of the BundahLr by Windischmann, with his 
commentary on its contents, published in his Zoroastrian 
Studies 4 in 1863, was probably the most important step 
in advance since the time of Anquetil, and the utmost 


1 Bundehesh, Liber Pehlvicus. E vetustissimo codice Havniensi descripsit, 
duas inscriptiones regis Saporis Primi adjecit, N. L. Westergaard; Havnise, 
1851. 

2 Ueber die Pehlewi-Sprache und den Bundehesh, von Martin Haug ; Got¬ 
tingen, 1854. 

3 Die Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen in ihrem Zusammenhange mit den 
angranzenden Literaturen, dargestellt von Fr. Spiegel; Wien, i860. 

4 Zoroastriche Studien. Abhandlungen zur Mythologie und Sagengeschichte 
des alien Iran, von Fr. Windischmann (nach dem Tode des Verfassers heraus- 
gegeben von Fr. Spiegel); Berlin, 1863. 
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that could be done on the authority of a single MS. which 
is far from perfect. 

In 1866 another very old codex, containing the Pahlavi 
texts of the BundahL and other works, was brought to 
Europe by Haug, to whom it had been presented at Surat 
in 1864. It is now in the State Library at Munich, and 
will be more minutely described under the appellation of 
M6. In this codex the BundahLr is arranged in a different 
order from that in Kao, and Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX, and 
XXXI-XXXIII are omitted. 

A second complete German translation of the Bundahir, 
with a lithographed copy of the Pahlavi text, a trans¬ 
literation of the text in modern Persian characters, and 
a glossary of all the words it contains, was published by 
Justi in 1868 1 . Its author, having had access to other 
MSS. (descended from M6) at London and Oxford, was 
able to rectify many of the deficiencies in Windischmann’s 
translation; but, otherwise, he made but little progress in 
elucidating difficult passages. 

Other European writers have published the result of 
their studies of particular parts of the BundahL, but it 
does not appear that any of them have attempted a con¬ 
tinuous translation of several chapters. 

Whether the existence of previous translations be more 
of an assistance than a hindrance in preparing a new one, 
may well be a matter of doubt. Previous translations may 
prevent oversights, and in difficult passages it is useful 
to see how others have floundered through the mire; but, 
on the other hand, they occasion much loss of time, by 
the necessity of examining many of their dubious render¬ 
ings before finally fixing upon others that seem more 
satisfactory. The object of the present translation is to 
give the meaning of the original text as literally as pos¬ 
sible, and with a minimum of extra words; the different 
renderings of other translators being very rarely noticed, 
unless there be some probability of their being of service 


1 Der Bundehesh, zum ersten Male herausgegeben, transcribirt, ubersetzt, 
und mit Glossar versehen, von Ferdinand Jnsti; Leipzig, 1868. 
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to the reader. Some doubtful words and passages still 
defy all attempts at satisfactory solution, but of these the 
reader is warned; and, no doubt, a few oversights and 
mistakes will be discovered. 

With regard to the original text, we have to recover 
it from four manuscripts which are, more or less, inde¬ 
pendent authorities, and may be styled K20, K2ob, M6, 
and TD. The first three of these have evidently descended, 
either directly or through one or more intermediate copies, 
from the same original; but the source of TD, so far as 
it can be ascertained, seems to have been far removed from 
that of the others. All the other MSS. of the Bundahir, 
which have been examined, whether Pahlavi or Pazand, 
are descended either from K20 or M6, and are, therefore, 
of no independent authority. 

K20 is the very old codex already mentioned as having 
been brought from Bombay by Rask in 1820, and is now 
No. 20 of the collection of Avesta and Pahlavi MSS. in 
the University Library at Kopenhagen. It consists now 
of 173 folios of very old and much-worn Indian paper of 
large octavo size, but five other folios are certainly missing, 
besides an uncertain number lost from the end of the 
volume. This MS. contains twenty Pahlavi texts, written 
twenty lines to the page, and some of them accompanied 
by Avesta; the BundahL is the ninth of these texts, and 
occupies fols. 88-129, °f which fob 121 is missing. Three 
of the texts, occurring before the Bundahb, have dated 
colophons, but the dates are A. Y. 690, 720, and 700, all 
within 36 folios; it is, therefore, evident that these dates 
have been copied from older MSS.; but at the same time 
the appearance of the paper indicates that the actual date 
of the MS. cannot be much later than A.Y. 720 (a.d. 1351), 
and there are reasons for believing that it was written 
several years before A.Y. 766 (a.d. 1397), as will be ex¬ 
plained in the description of M6. Owing to its age and 
comparative completeness this MS. of the Bundahir is 
certainly the most important one extant, although com¬ 
parison with other MSS. proves that its writer was rather 
careless, and frequently omitted words and phrases. The 
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loss of fol. 121, though it has hitherto left an inconve¬ 
nient gap in the text (not filled up by other MSS.), is 
more than compensated by the three extra chapters which 
this MS. and its copies have hitherto alone supplied. The 
text on the lost folio was supposed by Anquetil to have 
contained a whole chapter besides portions of the two 
adjacent ones; this is now known to be a mistake, An- 
quetil’s Chap. XXVIII being quite imaginary; the end of 
Chap. XXVII has long been supplied from other MSS., 
but the beginning of the next chapter has hitherto been 
missing. 

Only two copies of K20 appear to be known to Eu¬ 
ropeans ; the best of these is the copy brought from Surat 
by Anquetil, No. 7 of his collection of manuscripts, now 
in the National Library at Paris ; this was written in A. D. 
1734, when K20 appears to have been nearly in its present 
imperfect state, though it may have had some 15 folios 
more at the end. This copy seems to have been carefully 
written; but the same cannot be said of the other copy, 
No. 21 in the University Library at Kopenhagen, which 
is full of blunders, both of commission and omission, and 
can hardly have been written by so good a Pahlavi scholar 
as Dastur Dar&b, Anquetil’s instructor, although attributed 
to him. 

K2ob consists of nineteen loose folios 1 , found by 
Westergaard among some miscellaneous fragments in the 
collection of Avesta and Pahlavi MSS. in the University 
Library at Kopenhagen, and now forming No. 20 b in that 
collection. The first two folios are lost, but the third folio 
commences with the Pahlavi equivalent of the words 
‘ knew that Aharman exists ’ (Bund. Chap. I, 8), and the 
text continues to the end of Chap. XI, 1, where it leaps at 
once (in the middle of a line on the fifteenth folio) to 
Chap. XXX, 15, ‘one brother who is righteous,’ whence 
the text continues to the end of Chap. XXXI, 15, which 
is followed by Chaps. XXXII, XXXIV, as in K20. This 


1 I am indebted to the late Professor N. L. Westergaard for all information 
about this MS., and also for a tracing of the Pahlavi text of so much of Chap. 
XXXI as is contained in it. 
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MS. is not very old, and contains merely a fragment of 
the text; but its value consists in its not being a de¬ 
scendant of either K20 or M6, as it clearly represents a 
third line of descent from their common original. It agrees 
with K20 in the general arrangement of its chapters, so 
far as they go, and also in containing Chap. XXXI; but 
it differs from it in some of the details of that chapter, 
and agrees with M6 in some verbal peculiarities elsewhere; 
it has not, however, been collated in any other chapter. 
The omission of nearly twenty chapters, in the centre of 
the work, indicates that some one of the MSS. from which 
it is descended, had lost many of its central folios before 
it was copied, and that the copyist did not notice the 
deficiency; such unnoticed omissions frequently occur in 
Pahlavi manuscripts. 

M6 is the very old codex brought to Europe by Haug 
in 1866, and now No. 6 of the Haug collection in the 
State Library at Munich. It consists of 240 folios of very 
old, but well-preserved, Indian paper of large octavo size 
(to which thirteen others, of rather later date, have been 
prefixed) bound in two volumes. This MS. contains nine¬ 
teen Pahlavi texts, written from seventeen to twenty-two 
lines to the page, and some of them accompanied by 
Avesta; eleven of these texts are also found in K20, and 
the BundahLr is the fourteenth of the nineteen, occupying 
fols. 53-99 of the second volume. Two of the other texts 
have dated colophons, the dates being fifty days apart in 
A. Y. 766 (a. D. 1397), and as there are 150 folios between 
the two dates there is every probability that they are the 
actual dates on which the two colophons were written. 
The arrangement of the BundahL in this MS. is different 
from that in Kao, giving the chapters in the following 
orderChaps. XV-XXIII, I-XIV, XXIV-XXVII, XXX, 
XXXII, XXXIV, and omitting Chaps. XXVIII,XXIX, and 
XXXI. These omissions and the misplacement of Chaps. 
I-XIV render it probable that the MS., from which the 
Bundahi-y in M6 was copied, was already in a state of 
decay; and this supposition is confirmed by upwards of 
fifty peculiar mistakes, scattered over most parts of the 
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text in M6, which are evidently due to the illegibility of 
the original from which it was copied, or to its illegible 
words having been touched up by an ignorant writer, 
instances of which are not uncommon in old Pahlavi MSS. 
Eliminating these errors, for which the writer of M6 cannot 
be held responsible, he seems to have been a more careful 
copyist than the writer of K20, and supplies several words 
and phrases omitted by the latter. The close corres¬ 
pondence of K20 and M6 in most other places, renders it 
probable that they were copied from the same original, 
in which case K20 must have been written several years 
earlier than M6, before the original MS. became decayed 
and difficult to read. It is possible, however, that K20 
was copied from an early copy of the original of M6; 
in which case the date of K20 is more uncertain, and may 
even be later than that of M6. 

Several MSS. of the Bundahij descended from M6 are 
in existence. One is in the MS. No. 121 of the Ouseley 
collection in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and contains 
the chapters in the following order:—Chaps. XV-XXIII, 
I-VII.I7 (to ‘ Arag river’),XII-XIV,XXIV-XXVII,XXX, 
VII, 12-XI; followed by Sis. Chap. XX, 4-17, also derived 
from M6. Another is in the library of Dastur Jimispji Mino- 
chiharji at Bombay, and contains the chapters also in a 
dislocated state (due to the misplacement of folios in some 
former MS.) as follows:—Chaps. XV-XXIII, I-XI, 5 (to 
‘and the evil spirit’), XII, 2 (from ‘SL£idav’)-XII, 12 (first 
word), XI, 5 (from ‘produced most for Khvamras’)-XII, 2 
(to '■and Kdndras, Mount’), XXX, 32 (from ‘the renovation 
arises in’)-XXX, 33, XXXII, XXXIV, Sis. Chap. XVIII, 
Bund. Chaps. XII, 12 (from ‘ Aira£’)-XIV, XXIV-XXVII, 
XXX. A third is in the library of Dastur Noshirvanji 
Jamaspji at Poona, and contains the text in the same order 
as M6. A fragment of the Pahlavi text of the Bundahu, 
also descended from M6, occupies eight folios in the Addi¬ 
tional Oriental MS. No. 22,378 in the Library of the British 
Museum ; it contains Chaps. XVIII, XIX, 17, and XX, 1-2 
(to ‘ one from the other’). 

There are also several PSzand manuscripts of the Bun- 
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dahir, written in Avesta characters, and likewise derived 
from M6. One of the best of these is No. 22 of the collec¬ 
tion of Avesta and Pahlavi MSS. in the India Office Library 
at London; it is old, and has the date A.Y. 936 (a.d. 1567) 
in a Pahlavi colophon on fol. in, but this may have been 
copied from an older MS.; its contents are arranged as 
follows .—Chaps. XVIII-XXIII, I-XIV, XXIV-XXVII, 
XXX, XXXII, XXXIV, followed by several short Pazand 
texts, only part of which are derived from M6, and the last 
of them being left incomplete by the loss of the folios which 
originally formed the end of the volume; instead of these 
lost folios others, containing Chaps. XV-XVII, have been 
added and bound up with the rest. Another MS., No. 7 
in the same collection, which is dated A.Y. 1174 (a.d. 1805), 
is a modern copy derived from No. 22 through one or more 
intervening MSS. 1 ; it contains precisely the same text, but 
with many variations in orthography, indicative of the very 
uncertain character of Pazand spelling. Two fragments of 
the Pazand text are also contained in the MSS. No. 121 at 
Oxford, already mentioned ; they consist of Chaps. V, 3-7 
(to ‘would have known the secret’) and XXV, 18-22. 
Another fragment, evidently copied from an old MS., is 
found on fols. 34, 35 of the Rivayat MS. No. 8 of the col¬ 
lection in the India Office Library; it consists of Chap. 
XVIII, 1-8. 

The Pazand text of the Bundahir, derived from M6, is 
also written in Persian characters in M7 (No. 7 of the Haug 
collection at Munich), dated A.Y. 1178 (a. D. 1809). It is 
interlined by Persian glosses, word for word, and consists 
of Chaps. XVIII-XXIII, I-XIV, XXIV-XXVII, and 
XXX on fols. 81-119, wlt h Chaps. XV-XVII on fols. 120- 
126, a repetition of Chap. XV and part of XVI on fols. 
223-227, and Chap. XXXII on fol. 232. 

Thus far, it will be noticed, we have two good indepen¬ 
dent authorities, K20 and M6, for ascertaining the text of 
the Bundahir in the fourteenth century, so far as Chaps. I- 


1 This is proved by an omission in fol. 40, which clearly indicates the loss of 
a folio in an intermediate MS. 
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XXVII, XXX, XXXII, and XXXIV are concerned ; and 
we have also, in K2ob, a second authority for so much of 
Chap. XXXI as occurs in K20; but for Chaps. XXVIII 
and XXIX we have nothing but K20 to rely on, and part of 
Chap. XXVIII is lost in that manuscript. Such was the 
unsatisfactory state of that part of the text until Dec. 1877, 
when information about the MS. TD was received, followed 
by further details and a copy of Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX, 
and XXXI-XXXIII in Oct. 1878 \ 

TD is a manuscript of the Bundahij which contains a 
much more extensive text than the MSS. already described, 
but whether it be an extension of the hitherto-received text, 
or the received text be an abridgement of this longer one, 
is likely to be a matter of dispute among Pahlavi scholars 
until the whole of the new text has been thoroughly 
examined. At any rate, the contents of this MS., combined 
with those of some MSS. of the Dat/istan-i Dinik, afford a 
means of fixing the date of this recension of the BundahD, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

This MS. belongs to a young Mobad named Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria in Bombay, and was brought from 
Persia a few years ago by a Mobad named Khodabakhsh 
Farod Abadan. It occupies the first 103 folios of the 
volume containing it, and is followed by 112 more folios 
containing the Nirangistan. The first original folio, which 
contained the text as far as Chap. I, 5 (to ‘ endless light’), 
has been lost and replaced by another (which, however, is 
now old) containing some introductory sentences, besides 
the missing text. The last original folio of the Bundahi^, 
containing the last five lines of the last chapter, has also been 
lost and replaced by another modern folio, which contains 
the missing text followed by two colophons, both expressing 
approval of the text, and asserting that the MS. was written 
by Gopatshah Rustim Bbndir. The first of these colophons 


1 I am indebted to Mr. Khurshedji Rustamji Cama, of Bombay (who is well 
known for the interest he takes in all matters relating to the ancient customs 
and history of his fellow-countrymen), for obtaining this information, and to the 
owner of the MS. for his liberality in supplying me with all the details and 
extracts mentioned in the text. 
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is undated, but gives the testimony of Dastur Rfistam 1 
G&rtasp Artfashir, who is known to have written another 
MS. dated A.Y. 1068 (a.D. 1699). The second colophon is 
by Dastfir Jamsher/ Janffisp Hakim, and is dated A. Y. 1x13 
(a. d. 1743), which was probably the date when this last 
folio was supplied to complete the old defective MS. 

With regard to the age of the older part of this MS. we 
can arrive at an approximation in the following manner :— 
A valuable MS. of the Da</istan-i Dinik, which also belongs 
to Tehmuras Dinshawji, was written (according to a colophon 
which it contains) by Gdpatshah Rustdm 2 B&nddr Malka- 
mara&n in the land of Kirman, who was evidently the same 
person as the writer of TD. Another MS. of the Dat/istan-i 
Dinik was written by Marzapan Fret/un Vahrom Rustam 
B6nd&r Malka-manAm Din-ayar, also in the land of Kirman, 
in A.Y. 941 (a.D. 157a). Comparing these two genealogies 
together it seems evident that Gopatshah was a brother of 
Vahrom, the grandfather of Mareapin, and, therefore, a 
grand-uncle of Mar-sapan himself. Allowing for these two 
generations, it is probable that Gdpatshah wrote TD about 
A.Y. 900 (say A.D. 15.30); although instances have occurred 
in which a son has written a MS. at an earlier date than 
that of one written by his father. 

The introductory sentences on the first restored folio are 
evidently a modern addition to the text, after it had acquired 
the name of BundahLr; but they seem to have been copied 
from some other MS., as the copyist appears to have 
hardly understood them, having written them continuously 
with the beginning of the text, without break or stop. 
The spelling is modern, but that may be due to the copyist; 
and the language is difficult, but may be translated as 
follows 3 :— 

‘ The propitiation of the creator Auharmazd, the radiant, 


1 This Dastur is said to have sprung from the laity, and not from a priestly 
family. 

2 The vowels a and 6 (or 4 ) often interchange in Pahlavi MSS. from Persia, 
probably owing to peculiarities of dialect, and the very broad sound of Persian 
a, like English a in call. 

3 English words in italics are additions to complete the sense. 

[5] c 
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glorious, omniscient, wise, powerful, and supreme, by what 
is well-thought, well-said, and well-done in thought, word, 
and deed, and the good augury of all the celestial angels 
and terrestrial angels upon the virtuous creation, I beseech. 

‘Written at the second fortunate conjunction (akhtar) 
in the high-priestship (dastfirih) of the God-devoted, all- 
sagacious cultivator of righteousness, the lover of good works 
who is God-discerning, spirit-surveying, and approved by 
the good, the high-priest of the good religion of the Maz- 
dayasnians, the glorified 1 Spcndyat/ son of Mih-vindat/, son 
of Rustdm, son of Shatroyar. 

‘The writing 2 of the BundahLr was set going by the 
coming of the Arabs to the country of Iran, whose hetero¬ 
doxy (dftj-dinih) and ignorance have arisen from not 
understanding the mysteries of Kay an 3 orthodoxy (hft- 
dindth) and of those revered by the upholders of the 
religion. From their deep seats it draws the purport of 
benedictions, and from dubious thinking of actions it 
draws words of true meaning, the disclosure of which is 
entertaining knowledge. 

‘ On account of evil times, even he of the undecayed 
family of the Kayans and the Kayan upholders of the 
religion are mingled with the obedient and just of those 
heterodox; and by the upper class the words of the 
orthodox, uttered in assembled worship, are considered as 
filthy vice. He also whose wish was to learn propriety 
(vari^ - ) through this treatise (farhang), might provide it 
for himself, from various places, by trouble and day and 
night painstaking, but was not able.’ 

The text of Chap. I then commences (without any inter¬ 
mediate stop) with the words zak zand-akasih, ‘that 
knowledge of tradition.’ As the whole text of the Bundahi-r 
occupies about 303 pages in TD, and each page contains 


1 Literally, ‘ immortal-soulled,’ a term implying generally that the person is 
dead ; but it seems to have been applied to King Khdsro I (Noshirvan) during 
his lifetime. The time when this priest lived has yet to be discovered. 

2 Reading zektibun-i, equivalent to Paz. nivls-i; the MS. has zak 
tibna. 

8 The hero tribe or princely race of the Kayanian dynasty, from which later 
Persian rulers have fancied themselves descended. 
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seventeen lines rather longer than those in Kao, it is evident 
that the text in TD must be more than twice the length of 
that in Kao, which occupied originally about eighty-three 
pages of twenty lines each. This additional text consists 
not only of additional matter in many of the chapters, but 
also of extra chapters, which give the work a more complete 
appearance than it presents in the manuscripts hitherto 
known. The whole number of chapters in TD appear to 
be forty-two, the general character of the contents of which 
may be gathered from the following list of the headings of 
each chapter, with the space it occupies in TD, and a 
reference to the corresponding chapter of the translation 
in this volume (such chapters as seem to be entirely wanting 
in Kao being marked with an asterisk):— 

i. The knowledge of tradition, first about Aftharmazd’s 
original creation and the antagonism of the evil spirit, after¬ 
wards about the nature of the creatures of the world, from 
the original creation till the end; 19 pages ; see Chap. I. 

а. On the formation of light; 11 pages ; see Chap. II. 

3. The rush of the destroyer at the creatures ; 6 pages; 
see Chaps. Ill, IV. 

4. On the opposition of the two spirits, that is, in what 
manner the arch-fiends have come spiritually in opposition 
to the celestial angels ; 10 pages; see Chap. V for two of 
the middle pages. 

5. On the waging of the conflict (arafik) of the crea¬ 
tions of the world, encountering the evil spirit; x page; 
see Chap. VI. 

б. The second conflict the water waged; 3 pages; see 
Chap. VII. 

7. The third conflict the earth waged; 1 page; see 
Chap. VIII. 

8. The fourth conflict the plants waged; i page; see 
Chap. IX. 

9. The fifth conflict the primeval ox waged; 3 page; 
see Chap. X. 

* 10. The sixth conflict Gdyomar d waged ; page. 

*11. The seventh conflict the fire waged ; 3 page. 

*13. The eighth conflict the constellations waged ; 3 page. 

c 2 
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*13. The ninth conflict the celestial angels waged with 
the evil spirit; three lines. 

*14. Tenth, the stars practised non-intermeddling (agu- 
me^ijn); £ page. 

*15. On the species of those creations; 2£ pages. 

16. On the nature of lands; i£ page; see Chap. XI. 

17. On the nature of mountains ; 4\ pages; see Chap. XII. 

18. On the nature of seas; 2£ pages ; see Chap. XIII. 

19. On the nature of rivers; 5£ pages; see Chaps. XX, 
XXI. 

20. On the nature of lakes ; i f page; see Chap. XXII. 

21. On the nature of the five classes of animals; 5! pages ; 
see Chap. XIV. 

22. On the nature of men; 7! pages; see Chap. XV 1 . 

23. On the nature of generation of every kind; 5 pages ; 
see Chap. XVI. 

24. On the nature of plants; 3! pages; see Chap. XXVII. 

25. On the chieftainship of men and animals and every 
single thing ; 2£ pages ; see Chap. XXIV. 

26. On the nature of fire ; 4I pages; see Chap. XVII. 

*27. On the nature of sleep ; 2$ pages. 

*28. On the nature of wind and cloud and rain ; 9I pages. 

*29. On the nature of noxious creatures; 4$ pages 2 . 

*30. On the nature of the wolf species; 2 pages. 

31. On things of every kind that are created by the 
spirits 3 , and the opposition which came upon them; 7! 
pages; see Chaps. XVIII, XIX. 

32. On the religious year; 4 pages; see Chaps. XXV, 
XXVI. 

*33. On the great exploits of the celestial angels; 17! 
pages. 

34. On the evil-doing of Aharman and the demons; 
7 pages, as in Chap. XXVIII. 


1 TD contains half a page more near the beginning, and a page and a half 
more at the end. 

a Probably Chap. XXIII of the translation forms a part either of this chapter 
or the next. 

3 This word is doubtful. 
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*35. On the body of man and the opinion of the world 1 ; 
7 pages. 

36. On the spiritual chieftainship of the regions of the 
earth; 3! pages, as in Chap. XXIX. 

*37. On the Kinvad bridge and the souls of the departed; 
5f pages. 

*38. On the celebrated provinces of the country of Iran, 
the residence of the Kay ins; 5 pages 2 . 

*39. On the calamities of various millenniums happening 
to the country of Iran ; 8f pages 3 . 

40. On the resurrection and future existence; 6f pages ; 
see Chap. XXX. 

41. On the race and offspring of the Kayins; 8§ pages, 
as in Chaps. XXXI-XXXIII. 

42. On the computation of years of the Arabs ; 2\ pages; 
see Chap. XXXIV. 

Comparing this list of contents with the text in Kao, 
as published in Westergaard’s lithographed facsimile edi¬ 
tion, it appears that TD contains, not only fifteen extra 
chapters, but also very much additional matter in the 
chapters corresponding to Chaps. I, II, V, XVI, XXVIII, 
and XXXI of the translation in this volume, and smaller 
additions to those corresponding to Chaps. Ill, IV, XV, 
XVII, and XXXIV. The arrangement of the chapters in 
TD is also much more methodical than in the Indian 
MSS., especially with regard to Chaps. XX, XXI, XXII, 
and XXVII, which evidently occupy their proper position 
in TD ; and so far as Chap. XX is concerned, this arrange¬ 
ment is confirmed by the insertion of its first sentence 
between Chaps. XIII and XIV in the Indian MSS., which 
indicates that the whole chapter must have been in that 
position in some older copy. In fact, the Indian MSS. 
must probably be now regarded merely as collections of 


1 The meaning is doubtful and must depend upon the context. 

2 This chapter begins with a translation of the first fargard of the Vendidad, 
and concludes with an account of buildings erected by various kings. 

3 Containing an account of the kings reigning in the various millenniums, and 
concluding with prophecies similar to those in the Bahman Vast. 
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extracts from the original work; this has been long 
suspected from the fragmentary character of the text 
they contain, but it could hardly be proved until a more 
complete text had been discovered. 

Whether TD may be considered as a copy of the text 
as it stood originally, or merely of an after recension of 
the work, can hardly be determined with certainty until 
the whole contents of the manuscript have been carefully 
examined; it is, therefore, to be hoped that its owner will 
be induced to publish a lithographed facsimile of the whole, 
after the manner of Westergaard’s edition. So far as 
appears in the lengthy and valuable extracts, with which 
he has kindly favoured me, no decided difference of style 
can be detected between the additional matter and the 
text hitherto known, nor any inconsistencies more striking 
than such as sometimes occur in the Indian MSS. On the 
other hand, it will be noticed that heading No. 25 in the 
list of contents seems to be misplaced, which is an argu¬ 
ment against the text being in its original state; and the 
style of the BundahL? is so much less involved and obscure 
than that of the Selections of ZaAsparam (see Appendix 
to the BundahLr), which treat of some of the same subjects, 
that it may be fairly suspected of having been written 
originally in a different age. But the writer of the text, 
as it appears in TD, calls Zdff-sparam 1 one of his con¬ 
temporaries (see Chap. XXXIII, 10,11 of the translation); 
it may, therefore, be suspected that he merely re-edited 
an old text with some additions of his own, which, how¬ 
ever, are rather difficult to distinguish from the rest. No 
stress can be laid upon peculiarities of orthography in TD, 
as they are, in all likelihood, attributable to copyists long 
subsequent to ZaaLsparamLs contemporaries. 

Any future translator of the BundahLr will probably 
have to take the text in TD as the nearest accessible 
approach to the original work ; but the present translation 
is based, as heretofore, upon the text in Kao, corrected 
in many places from M6, but with due care not to adopt 


1 He writes the name Zaoi-sparham. 
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readings which seem due to the illegibility of the original 
from which M6 was copied, as already explained. In 
Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX, XXXI, XXXII, and XXXIII, 
however, TD has been taken as a principal authority, 
merely checked by Kao, and having its additional passages 
carefully indicated; and in Chap. XXXI, Kaob has also 
been consulted. 

Since the present translation was printed, any lingering 
doubts, as to the genuineness of the text in TD, have been, 
in a great measure, dissipated by the discovery that a small 
fragment 1 of an old MS. of the Bundahir, which has long 
been in Europe, is evidently a portion of a text of similar 
character to TD, and of exactly the same extent. This 
small fragment consists of two folios belonging to an old 
MS. brought from Persia by the late Professor Westergaard 
in 1843-44, and which is evidently the codex mentioned by 
him in the preface to his Zend-Avesta, p. 8, note 3. These 
two folios, which are numbered 130 and 131 in Persian 
words, now form the commencement of this old mutilated 
MS., of which the first 129 folios have been lost. They 
contain very little more than one page of the BundahD text, 
namely, the last sentences of the last chapter (corresponding 
to Bund. XXXIV, 7-9), followed by a colophon occupying 
less than two pages. This fragment of the text contains 
some additional details not found in the Indian MSS., as 
well as a few other variations of no great importance. It 
may be translated as follows :— 

'[.... S&hm 2 was in those reigns of Auz6b6, Kava d, 
and ManiD/Cihar.] Kai-Kayus, till his going to the sky, 
seventy-five years, and after that, seventy-five years, alto¬ 
gether a hundred and fifty years; Kai-Khusrobo sixty 


1 I am indebted to Professor G. Hoffmann, of Kiel, for directing my atten¬ 
tion to this fragment, and also for kindly sending me a facsimile of it. It had 
been recognised as a portion of the Bundahis by Dr. Andreas some years ago, 
and probably by the owner of the MS., the late Professor Westergaard, long 
before that. 

2 See Bund. XXXI, 27. As the beginning of this sentence is lost, its trans¬ 
lation is uncertain. Details not found in K20 and M6 are here enclosed in 
brackets, and words added by the translator to complete the sense are printed 
in italics. 
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years; Kai-Loharasp a hundred and twenty years; Kat- 
Vivtasp, till the coming of the religion, thirty years; [total 
(mar) one thousand years 1 . Then the millennium reign 
came to Capricornus, and Zaratfihart 2 the Spitaman, with 
tidings (petkhambarih) from the creator Auharmazd, came 
to King VLrtisp ; and Virtasp was king,] after receiving the 
religion, ninety years. 

‘ Vohuman, son of Spend-da^, a hundred and twelve years; 
Ilumai, daughter of Vohuman, thirty years; Darai, son of 
Klha.x-a.zkd, that is, of the daughter of Vohuman, twelve 
years; Darai, son of Darai, fourteen years; and Alexander 
the Rfiman 3 fourteen years. 

* The AAanians should bear the title in an uninterrupted 
sovereignty two hundred and so many 4 years; and Artakh- 
shatar, son of Papak, and the number of the Sasanians bear 
it four hundred and sixty years, until the withering Arabs 
obtained a place 5 [as far as the year 447 of the Persians; 
now it is the Persian year 527] 6 .’ 

The colophon, which follows, states that the MS. was 
finished on the thirteenth day of the ninth month A.Y. 936 
(a. d. 1567), and was written by Mitr 6 - 4 p 4 n, son of Anoshak- 
ruban, son of Rftstam. This MS. is, therefore, of nearly the 
same age as TD; but there has been no opportunity of 
collating the fragment of it, which is still extant, with the 
corresponding portion of TD. That it was a MS. of the 
same character as TD (that is, one containing the same text 
as K20, but with much additional matter) appears clearly 


1 From the beginning of Fredun’s reign, when the millennium of Sagittarius 
commenced. 

2 The usual way of spelling Zaratust in old MSS., excepting K20 and a few 
others. 

3 Here written correctly Alaksandar-i Arfimat. 

4 Reading va and; as the final letter is d and not d it cannot be read 
nava d as a variant of navarf, ‘ninety.’ 

5 The words are, vad ginak ayaft khusko-i Tazik&nS, but the exact 
meaning is rather doubtful. 

6 The last date is doubtful, as the Pahlavi text gives the ciphers only for 
‘five and twenty-seven,’ omitting that for ‘hundred.’ These Persian dates 
must either have been added by some former copyist, or Chap. XXXIV must 
have been appended to the Bundahis at a later date than the ninth century, 
when the preceding genealogical chapters were probably added to the original 
work (see p. xliii). The Persian year 527 was a. d. 1x58. 
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from the fragment translated above. Regarding its original 
extent, it is possible to make an approximate estimate, by- 
calculating the quantity of text which the 129 lost folios 
must have contained, from the quantity actually existing on 
folio 130. According to this calculation, the original extent 
of the text of the BundahLr in this MS. must have been 
very nearly 30,000 words; and it is remarkable that a 
similar calculation of the extent of the text in TD, based 
upon the actual contents of ten folios out of 103, gives pre¬ 
cisely the same result. This coincidence is a strong argu¬ 
ment in favour of the absolute identity of the text lost from 
Westergaard’s MS. with that actually existing in TD ; it 
shows, further, that the original extent of the Bundahu may 
now be safely estimated at 30,000 words, instead of the 
13,000 contained in K20 when that MS. was complete. 

That this fragment belonged to a separate MS., and is 
not the folio missing from the end of TD, is shown not 
only by its containing more of the text than is said to be 
missing, but also by the first folio of the fragment being 
numbered 130, instead of 103, and by its containing fifteen 
lines to the page, instead of seventeen, as would be necessary 
in order to correspond with TD. 

Regarding the age of the BundahLr many opinions have 
been hazarded, but as they have been chiefly based upon 
minute details of supposed internal evidence evolved from 
each writer’s special misinterpretation of the text, it is 
unnecessary to detail them. The only indication of its 
age that can be fairly obtained from internal evidence, 
is that the text of the Bundahir could not have been 
completed, in its present form, until after the Muham¬ 
madan conquest of Persia (a. D. 651). This is shown not 
only by the statements that the sovereignty ‘ went to the 
Arabs ’ (Chap. XXXIV, 9), that ‘ now, through the invasion 
of the Arabs, they (the negroes) are again diffused through 
the country of Iran’ (Chap. XXIII, 3), and that ‘whoever 
keeps the year by the revolution of the moon mingles 
summer with winter and winter with summer ’ (Chap. XXV, 
19, referring probably to the Muhammadan year not cor¬ 
responding with the seasons), but also, more positively 
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by the following translation of an extract from Chap. 
39 in TD :— 

‘And when the sovereignty came to Yazdakart/ he 
exercised sovereignty twenty years, and then the Arabs 
rushed into the country of Iran in great multitude. Yaz- 
dakartf did not prosper (la jakafto) in warfare with them, 
and went to Khurasan and Turkistan to seek horses, men, 
and assistance, and was slain by them there. The son of 
Yazdakar d went to the Hindus and fetched an army of 
champions; before it came, conducted unto Khhrisctn, that 
army of champions dispersed. The country of Iran re¬ 
mained with the Arabs, and their own irreligious law was 
propagated by them, and many ancestral customs were 
destroyed; the religion of the Mazdayasnians was weakened, 
and washing of corpses, burial of corpses, and eating of 
dead matter were put in practice. From the original 
creation until this day evil more grievous than this has 
not happened, for through their evil deeds—on account 
of want, foreign habits (Aniranih), hostile acts, bad de¬ 
crees, and bad religion—ruin, want, and other evils have 
taken lodgment.’ 

None of these passages could have been written before 
the Muhammadan conquest; but the writer, or editor, of 
the text as it appears in TD, supplies the means of ap¬ 
proximating much more closely to the date of his work, 
in a passage in Chap. 41 of TD, in which he mentions the 
names of several of his contemporaries (see Chap. XXXIII, 
10, 11). Among these, as already noticed, he mentions 
1 Zatf-sparham son of Yudan-Yim,’ who must have been 
the writer of the Selections of Zatf-sparam, a translation 
of which is added as an appendix to the Bundahlr in this 
volume. This writer was the brother of Manuj/fihar son 
of Yuddn-Yim, who wrote the DaAstan-i Dinik 1 , and from 
colophons found in certain MSS. of the Dihfist&n (which 
will be more particularly described in the next section of 
this introduction) it appears that this Manu-sTihar was 


1 It is quite possible that ManhsMhar was also the reviser of the Bundahis ; 
see the note on Dadakih-i Ashhvahisto in Chap. XXXIII, 10. 
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high-priest of Pars and Kirman in A. Y. 250 (a. D. 881). 
This date may, therefore, be taken as a very close ap¬ 
proximation to the time at which the Bundahir probably 
assumed the form we find in TD ; but that MS., having 
been written about 650 years later, can hardly have been 
copied direct from the original. Whether that original 
was merely a new edition of an older Pahlavi work, as 
may be suspected from the simplicity of its language, or 
whether it was first translated, for the most part, from the 
Avesta of the Damdafl' Nask, in the ninth century, we 
have no means of determining with certainty. Judging, 
however, from Chap. I, 1, the original Bundahij probably 
ended with the account of the resurrection (Chap. XXX), 
and the extra chapters, containing genealogical and chro¬ 
nological details (matters not mentioned in Chap. I, 1), 
together with all allusions to the Arabs, were probably 
added by the revising editor in the ninth century. The 
last, or chronological, chapter may even have been added 
at a later date. 

A Gujarati translation, or rather paraphrase, of the 
Bundahir was published in 1819 by Edal Darab Jamshed 
Jamasp Asa, and a revised edition of it was published by 
Peshutan Rustam in 1877 \ In the preface to the latter 
edition it is stated that the translator made use of two 
MSS., one being a copy of a manuscript written in Iran 
in A.Y. 776 by Rustamji Meherwanji Martaban She- 
heriar 2 , and the other a MS. written in India by Dastur 
Jamshedji Jamaspji in A. Y. 1139 3 . It is also mentioned 
that he was four years at work upon his translation. The 
editor of the new edition states that he has laboured to 


1 Bundehes ketab, iane dunia-ni awal-thi te akher sudhi pedaes-ni sahruat-ni 
hakikat; big-i-var sudharine Mapawanar, Peshutan bin Rustam ; Mumbai, 1877. 

2 There is no doubt whatever that the writer of the preface is referring to 
M6, although his description is incorrect. M6 was written at Bhro£ in India 
a. y. 766 by Peshotan Ram Kamdin Shaharyar Neryosang Shahmard Shaharyar 
Bahram Ailrmazdyar Ramyar; but some portion of it (probably not the Bun- 
dahis) was copied from a MS. written a. y. 618 (a. d. 1249) by Rustam Mihir- 
apan Marzapan Dahisn-ayar, who must be the copyist mentioned in the preface 
to the Gujarati translation. 

3 This is probably the copy derived from M6, and mentioned in p. xxx as 
being now in the library of Dastur Jam&spji Minochiharji. 
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improve the work by collecting all the further information 
he could find, on the various subjects, in many other 
Pahlavi works. The result of all this labour is not so 
much a mere translation of the Bundahir, as a larger work 
upon the same subject, or a paraphrase more methodically 
arranged, as may be seen from the following summary of 
its contents:— 

The headings of the fifty-nine chapters, which form 
the first part of the work, are:—Ahuramazd’s covenant, 
account of the sky, of the first twelve things created, of 
Mount Albonf, of the twelve signs of the zodiac, of the 
stars, of the soul, of the first practices adopted by the 
creatures of the evil spirit Ahereman, of Ahereman’s first 
breaking into the sky, of Ahereman’s coming upon the 
primeval ox, of Ahereman’s arrival in the fire, of Ahere¬ 
man’s coming upon Gaiomard, of the coming of Ahura- 
mazd and Ahereman upon Gaiomard at the time of his 
creation, of the lustre residing in both spirits; further 
account of the arrangement of the sky, another account 
of all the mountains, of depressions for water, of great and 
small rivers, of the eighteen rivers of fresh water, of the 
seven external and seven internal liquids in the bodies of 
men, of the period in which water falling on the earth 
arrives at its destination, of the three spiritual rivers, of 
the star Tehestar’s destroying the noxious creatures which 
Ahereman had distributed over the earth, of the prophet 
Zarathost’s asking the creator Ahuramazd how long these 
noxious creatures will remain in the latter millenniums, 
of driving the poison of the noxious creatures out of the 
earth, of the divisions of the land, of the creator Ahura¬ 
mazd’s placing valiant stars as club-bearers over the heads 
of the demons, of all the things produced by the passing 
away of the primeval ox, of the 283 species of beasts and 
birds, of the bird named Aamroj, of the bird named 
Karrapad and the hollow of Var^amkard, of the birds who 
are enemies opposed to the demons and fiends, of the 
bitter and sweet plants among the fifty-five kinds of grain 
and twelve kinds of herbs, of the flowers of the thirty days, 
of the revolution of the sun and moon and stars, and how 
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night falls, and how the day becomes light, of the seven 
regions of the earth, of depressions, of the creatures of the 
sea, of the flow and ebb of the tide, of the three-legged 
ass, of the Gahamb&rs, of Rapithvan, of :he revolution of 
the seasons, of the production of mankind from the passing 
away of Gaiomard, of the production of offspring from the 
seed of men, of all fires, of all the clever work produced 
in the reign of King Jamshed and the production of the 
ape and bear, of the production of the Abyssinian and 
negro from Zohik, of the splendour and glory of King 
Jamshed, of the soul of Kersasp, of Kersasp’s soul being 
the first to rise, of the names of the prophet Zarathost’s 
pedigree, of his going out into the world, of his children, 
of the orders given by Ahereman to the demons when the 
creator Ahuramazd created the creatures, of the weeping 
and raging of the evil spirit Ahereman, of the weeping of 
the demon of Wrath in the presence of Ahereman when 
the prophet Zarathost brought the religion, of the compu¬ 
tation of twelve thousand years. 

The headings of the thirteen chapters, which form the 
second part, are: — Account of the last millenniums, of 
the appearance of Ho-fedar-bdmi, of his going out into the 
world, of the appearance of Horedar-mih, of Sojios, of the 
fifty-seven years, of giving the light of the sun to men 
on the day of the resurrection, of the rising again of the 
whole of mankind on that day, of the resurrection, of the 
means of resurrection, of the annihilation of the evil spirit 
Ahereman and the demons and fiends on the day of 
resurrection, of the creator Ahuramazd’s making the earth 
and sky one after the resurrection, of the proceedings of 
all creatures after the resurrection. 

The third part contains an abstract of the contents of 
the hundred chapters of the Sad-dar Bundahi^, and con¬ 
cludes with an account of the ceremonial formula practised 
when tying the kusti or sacred thread-girdle. 
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4. The Selections of ZAd-sparam. 

In some manuscripts of the Da//istan-i Dinik the ninety- 
two questions and answers, which usually go by that name, 
are preceded and followed by Pahlavi texts which are each 
nearly equal in extent to the questions and answers, and 
treat of a variety of subjects, somewhat in the manner of 
a Rivayat. Of the texts which follow the questions and 
answers the following are the principal:— 

Incantations for fever, &c.; indications afforded by 
natural marks on the body; about the hamistakan (‘the 
ever-stationary,’ or neutral state of future existence) and 
the different grades in heaven; copy of an epistle 1 from 
Herbad ManujAihar son of Yfidan-Yim 2 , which he ad¬ 
dressed to the good people of Strkan 3 , about the decisions 
pronounced by Herbad Zar/-sparam son of Yudan-Yim; 
copy of a letter from Herbad ManuH'ihar son of Yudan- 
Yim to his brother, Herbad Zaaf-sparam, on the same 
subject, and replying to a letter of his written from 
NivsMpuhar; copy of a notice by Herbad ManuHdhar, 
son of Yfid&n-Yim and high-priest (ra d) of Pars and 
Kirman, of the necessity of fifteenfold ablution on account 
of grievous sin, written and sealed in the third month A.Y. 
250 (a.d. 881); memoranda and writings called ‘Selections 
of Zac/-spa ram son of Yudan-Yim,’ the first part treating 
of many of the same subjects as the BundahK, together 


1 This long epistle contains one statement which is important in its bearing 
upon the age of certain Pahlavi writings. It states that Nishahpuhar was in 
the council of Anoshak-ruban Khftsro, king of kings and son of Kavad, also 
that he was Mobad of Mobads and a commentator. Now this is the name of 
a commentator quoted in the PahlaviVend. Ill, 151, V, 112, VIII, 64, and very 
frequently in the Nirangistan ; it is also a title applied to Arrfa-Vlraf (see AV. 
1 , 35). These facts seem to limit the age of the last revision of the Pahlavi 
Vendidad, and of the composition of the Pahlavi Nirangistan and Arrfa-Vlraf- 
namak to the time of King Khusro Noshirvan (a.d. 531-579). The statement 
depends, of course, upon the accuracy of a tradition three centuries old, as 
this epistle must have been written about a. d. 880. 

2 Some Parsis read this name Goshnajam, others Yudan-dam. 

3 Mr. Tehmuras Dinshawji thinks this is the place now called Strgan, about 
thirty parasangs south of Kirman, on the road to Bandar Abbas, which is no 
doubt the case. 
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with legends regarding Zaratfirt and his family; the second 
part about the formation of men out of body, life, and 
soul; and the third part about the details of the renovation 
of the universe. The last part of these Selections is in¬ 
complete in all known MSS., and is followed by some 
fragments of a further series of questions and answers 
regarding the omniscient wisdom, the evil spirit, Kangde^, 
the enclosure formed by Yim, &c. 

A translation of so much of the Selections of ZaAsparam 
as treats of the same subjects as the Bundahu, has been 
added as an appendix to the translation of that work in 
this volume, because the language used in these Selections 
seems to have an important bearing upon the question of 
the age of the Bundahir. The time when the Selections 
themselves were written is fixed with considerable precision 
by the date (a. D. 881), when their author's brother, Manu- 
sk ihar, issued his public notice, as mentioned above. But 
ZaY-sparam uses, in many places, precisely the same words 
as those employed in the Bundahir, interspersed with much 
matter written in a more declamatory style ; it is, there¬ 
fore, evident that he had the BundahLs- before him to quote 
from, and that work must consequently have been written 
either by one of his contemporaries, or by an older writer. 
So far the Selections merely confirm the information already 
obtained more directly from TD (see p. xxxviii); but the 
involved style of their language seems to prove more than 
this. In fact, in none of the text of the Daz/istan-i Dintk 
and its accompaniments is there much of the simplicity of 
style and directness of purpose which are the chief cha¬ 
racteristics of most of the language of the BundahLs-. So 
far, therefore, as style can be considered a mark of age, 
rather than a mere personal peculiarity of a contemporary 
writer, the contrast between the straightforward language 
of the Bundahir and the laboured sentences of Manu^ihar 
and Z&^-sparam, sons of Yu dan-Yim, tends to prove that 
the bulk of the Bundahk was already an old work in their 
days, and was probably saved from oblivion through their 
writings or influence. That this original BundahLs- or Zand- 
4 kas was an abridged translation of the Avesta of the 
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Dimd kd Nask appears pretty evident from Za//-sparam's 
remarks in Chap. IX, i, 16 of his Selections. 

The first part of these Selections consists of ‘sayings 
about the meeting of the beneficent and evil spirits,’ and 
the first portion of these ‘sayings’ (divided into eleven 
chapters in the translation) is chiefly a paraphrase of 
Chaps. I-XVII of the Bundahir (omitting Chaps. II, V, and 
XVI). It describes the original state of the two spirits, 
their meeting and covenant, with a paraphrase of the 
Ahunavar formula; the production of the first creatures, 
including time; the incursion of the evil spirit and his 
temporary success in deranging the creation, with the reason 
why he was unable to destroy the primitive man for thirty 
years; followed by the seven contests he carried on with 
the sky, water, earth, plants, animals, man, and fire, respec¬ 
tively, detailing how each of these creations was modified 
in consequence of the incursion of the evil spirit. In the 
account of the first of these contests the Pahlavi translation 
of one stanza in the Gathas is quoted verbatim, showing that 
the same Pahlavi version of the Yasna was used in the ninth 
century as now exists. The remainder of these ‘sayings,’ 
having no particular connection with the Bundahir, has not 
been translated. 

With regard to the Pahlavi text of the Selections, the 
present translator has been compelled to rely upon a single 
manuscript of the D&tfist&n-i Dinlk, brought by Wester- 
gaard from Kirman 1 in 1843, and now No. 35 of the collec¬ 
tion of Ayesta and Pahlavi MSS. in the University Library 
at Kopenhagen; it may, therefore, be called K35. This 
MS. is incomplete, having lost nearly one-third of its original 
bulk, but still contains 181 folios of large octavo size, written 
fifteen to seventeen lines to the page; the first seventy-one 
folios of the work have been lost, and about thirty-five folios 
are also missing from the end; but the whole of the ninety- 
two questions and answers, together with one-third of the 


1 That is, so far as the late Professor Westergaard could remember in 1878, 
when he kindly lent me the MS. for collation with my copy of the text, already 
obtained from more recent MSS. in Bombay, the best of which turned out to be 
a copy of K35. 
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texts which usually precede them, and three-fifths of those 
which usually follow them, are still remaining. This MS. 
has lost its date, but a copy 1 of it exists in Bombay (written 
when it was complete) which ends with a colophon dated 
A. Y. 941 (a.d. 1572), as detailed in p. xxxiii; this may either 
be the actual date of that copy, or it may have been merely 
copied from K35, which cannot be much older. The latter 
supposition appears the more probable, as this colophon 
seems to be left incomplete by the loss of the last folio in 
the Bombay copy, and may, therefore, have been followed 
by another colophon giving a later date. 

This copy of K35 was, no doubt, originally complete, but 
has lost many of its folios in the course of time; most of 
the missing text has been restored from another MS., but 
there are still twelve or more folios missing from the latter 
part of the work; it contains, however, all that portion of 
the Selections which is translated in this volume, but has, 
of course, no authority independent of K35. The other 
MS. in Bombay, from which some of the missing text was 
recovered, is in the library of Dastftr Jimispji Minochiharji; 
it is a modern copy, written at different periods from forty 
to sixty years ago, and is incomplete, as it contains only 
one-fourth of the texts which usually follow the ninety-two 
questions and answers, and includes no portion of the Selec¬ 
tions of Z&d'-sparam. 

Another MS. of the Da</istan-i Dinlk and its accompani¬ 
ments, written also at Kirman, but two generations earlier 
than K35 (say, about A.D. 1530), has been already mentioned 
(see p. xxxiii). It is said still to contain 227 folios, though 
its first seventy folios are missing ; it must, therefore, begin 
very near the same place as K35, but extends much further, 
as it supplies about half the text still missing from the 


1 The fact of its being a copy of K35 is proved by strong circumstantial evi¬ 
dence. In the first place, it contains several false readings which are clearly 
due to mis-shapen letters and accidental marks in K35, so that it is evidently 
descended from that MS. But it is further proved to have been copied direct 
from that MS., by the last words in thirty-two of its pages having been marked 
with interlined circles in K35 , the circle having been the copyist’s mark for 
finding his place, when beginning a new page after turning over his folios. 

[5] d 
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Bombay copy of K35, though it has lost about fourteen 
folios at the end. This MS. must be either the original 
from which K35 was copied, or an independent authority of 
equal value, but it has not been available for settling the 
text of the Selections for the present translation. 


5. The Bahman Yast. 

The Bahman YaM, usually called the ‘ Zand of the 
Vohuman Yart,’ professes to be a prophetical work, in 
which Auharmazd gives Zaratujt an account of what 
was to happen to the Iranian nation and religion in the 
future. 

It begins with an introduction (Chap. I) which states 
that, according to the Stua'gar Nask, Zaratfut having asked 
Auharmazd for immortality, was supplied temporarily with 
omniscient wisdom, and had a vision of a tree with four 
branches of different metals which were explained to him 
as symbolical of four different periods, the times of Vutisp, 
of Arafakhshir the Kayanian, of Khtisro Noshirvan, and of 
certain demons or idolators who were to appear at the end 
of a thousand years. It states, further, that the commen¬ 
taries of the Vohuman, Horvadaaf, and Astkd YaMs men¬ 
tioned the heretic Mazdak, and that Khusro Noshirvan 
summoned a council of high-priests and commentators, and 
ordered them not to conceal these Yajts, but to teach the 
commentary only among their own relations. 

The text then proceeds (Chap. II) to give the details of 
the commentary on the Vohuman Yast as follows :—Zara- 
tti-st, having again asked Auharmazd for immortality, is 
refused, but is again supplied with omniscient wisdom for a 
week, during which time he sees, among other things, a tree 
with seven branches of different metals, which are again 
explained to him as denoting the seven ages of the religion, 
its six ages of triumph in the reigns of Vi-ftisp, of Ara'akhshir 
the Kayanian, of one of the Ajkanian kings, of Ardakhshir 
Papakan and Shahpur I and II, of Vahram G6r, and of 
Khusro Ndshirvan, and its seventh age of adversity when 
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Iran is to be invaded from the east by hordes of demons or 
idolators with dishevelled hair, who are to work much mis¬ 
chief, so as to destroy the greater part of the nation and 
mislead the rest, until the religion becomes nearly extinct. 
The details of this mischief, written in a tone of lamentation, 
constitute the greater part of the text, which also notices 
that the sovereignty will pass from the Arabs, Rumans, and 
these leathern-belted demons (Turks) to other Turks and 
non-Turanians who are worse than themselves. 

Distressed at this narrative Zaraturt asks Auharmazd 
(Chap. Ill, i) how the religion is to be restored, and these 
demons destroyed ? He is informed that, in the course of 
time, other fiends with red banners, red weapons, and red 
hats, who seem to be Christians, will appear in the north¬ 
west, and will advance either to the Arvand (Tigris) or the 
Euphrates, driving back the former demons who will assem¬ 
ble all their allies to a great conflict, one of the three 
great battles of the religions of the world, in which the 
wicked will be so utterly destroyed that none will be left 
to pass into the next millennium. 

Zaraturt enquires (III, 12) how so many can perish, and 
is informed that, after the demons with dishevelled hair 
appear, Hhsh&far, the first of the last three apostles, is 
born near Lake Frazdan; and when he begins to confer with 
Auharmazd a Kayan prince is born in the direction of 
jSTinistan (Samarkand), who is called Vahram the Var^avand, 
and when he is thirty years old he collects a large army of 
Hindu (Bactrian) and K'im (Samarkandian) troops, and 
advances into Iran, where he is reinforced by a numerous 
army of Iranian warriors., and defeats the demon races with 
immense slaughter, in the great conflict already mentioned, 
so that there will be only one man left to a thousand 
women. 

The writer then proceeds to describe the supernatural 
agencies employed to produce this result: how the evil 
spirit (III, 24) comes to the assistance of the demon¬ 
worshippers ; how Auharmazd sends his angels to Kangder, 
to summon Peshyotanu, the immortal son of Vi.rta.sp, with 
his disciples, to re-establish the sacred fires and restore the 

d 2 
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religious ceremonies ; and how the angels assist them against 
the evil spirits, so that Vahram the Var^avand is enabled 
to destroy the fiendish races, as already detailed, and 
Peshyotanu becomes supreme high-priest of the Iranian 
world. 

Finally, the writer gives some details regarding the mis¬ 
sions of the last three apostles, returning for that purpose 
(III, 44) to the birth of HusheAir, the first of the three, whose 
millennium witnesses both the invasion and the destruction 
of the fiendish races. Hush&far proves his apostolic au¬ 
thority, to the satisfaction of Var^avand and the people, by 
making the sun stand still for ten days and nights. His 
mission is to ‘ bring the creatures back to their proper 
state; ’ and it is not till near the end of his millennium that 
Peshyotanu appears, as before described. As this millen¬ 
nium begins with the invasion of the fiendish races and the 
fall of the Sasanian dynasty, it must have terminated in the 
seventeenth century, unless it was to last more than a 
thousand years. A very brief account is then given of 
the millennium of Husha/ar-m&h, the second of the three 
apostles, whose mission is to make ‘the creatures more 
progressive’ and to destroy ‘the fiend of serpent origin’ 
(A^-i Dahik). During his millennium (which appears to be 
now in progress) mankind become so skilled in medicine 
that they do not readily die; but owing to their toleration 
of heretics the evil spirit once more attains power, and 
releases Az-\ Dahak, from his confinement in Mount Dima- 
vand, to work evil in the world, till Auharmazd sends his 
angels to rouse Keresasp the S&min, who rises from his 
trance and kills Az-i Dahak with his club at the end of the 
millennium. Afterwards, Soshyans, the last apostle, appears 
to ‘make the creatures again pure;’ when the resurrection 
takes place and the future existence commences. 

Whether this text, as now extant, be the original com¬ 
mentary or zand of the Vohuman Ya^t admits of doubt, 
since it appears to quote that commentary (Chap. II, 1) as 
an authority for its statements; it is, therefore, most pro¬ 
bably, only an epitome of the original commentary. Such 
an epitome would naturally quote many passages verbatim 
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from the original work, which ought to bear traces of trans¬ 
lation from an Avesta text, as its title zand implies a 
Pahlavi translation from the Avesta (see p. x). There are, 
in fact, many such traces in this epitome, as indicated by 
the numerous sentences beginning with a verb, the mode of 
addressing Auharmazd, the quotation of different opinions 
from various commentators, and other minor peculiarities. 
Some of these might be the result of careful imitation of 
other commentaries, but it seems more likely that they are 
occasioned by literal translation from an original Avesta 
text. In speculating, therefore, upon the contents of the 
Bahman Yajt it is necessary to remember that we are most 
probably dealing with a composite work, whose statements 
may be referred to the three different ages of the Avesta 
original, the Pahlavi translation and commentary, and the 
Pahlavi epitome of the latter; and that this last form of the 
text is the only old version now extant. 

With regard to the age of the work we have the external 
evidence that a copy of it exists in a manuscript (Kao) 
written about five hundred years ago, and that this copy is 
evidently descended from older manuscripts as it contains 
several clerical blunders incompatible with any idea of its 
being the original manuscript, as witness the omissions noted 
in Chaps. II, io, 13, 14, 22, 27, 45, III, 30, 33, the misplace¬ 
ment of II, 18, and many miswritings of single words. 
Owing to the threefold character of the work, already 
noticed, the internal evidence of its age can only apply to 
its last recension in the form of an epitome, as an oriental 
editor (to say nothing of others) generally considers himself 
at liberty to alter and add to his text, if he does not under¬ 
stand it, or thinks he can improve it. That this liberty 
has been freely exercised, with regard to these professed 
prophecies, is shown by the identification of the four pro¬ 
phetical ages of the StiY/gar Nask in the first chapter of 
the Bahman Yaxt being different from that given in the 
Dlnkanf. The DinkarY quotes the Stuafgar Nask (that is, 
its Pahlavi version) as identifying the iron age with some 
period of religious indifference subsequent to the time of 
Atarb-pfuf son of Maraspend, the supreme high-priest and 
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prime ministerof Shahpfirll (a.d. 309-379); but the Bahman 
Ya.ft (Chap. I, 5) quotes the Nask as identifying the same 
age with the reign of an idolatrous race subsequent to the 
time of Khusrb Ndshirvan (a.d. 531-579). This example 
is sufficient to show that the compiler of the extant epitome 
of the Bahman Yart commentary largely availed himself of 
his editorial license, and it indicates the difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing his statements from those of the former editors. 
At the same time it proves that the epitome could not have 
been compiled till after Iran had been overrun by a foreign 
race subsequent to the reign of Khftsrb Ndshirvin. It is 
remarkable that the compiler does not mention any later 
Sasanian king, that he does not allude to Muhammadanism, 
and speaks of the foreign invaders as Turanians and Chris¬ 
tians, only mentioning Arabs incidentally in later times; 
at the same time the foreign invasion (which lasts a thou¬ 
sand years) is of too permanent a character to allow of 
its having reference merely to the troublous times of 
Ndshirvan’s successor. 

Perhaps the most reasonable hypotheses that can be 
founded upon these facts are, first, that the original zand 
or commentary of the Bahman YaA was written and trans¬ 
lated from the Avesta in the latter part of the reign of 
Khusro Ndshirvan, or very shortly afterwards, which would 
account for no later king being mentioned by name; and, 
secondly, that the epitome now extant was compiled by 
some writer who lived so long after the Arab invasion that 
the details of their inroad had become obscured by the more 
recent successes of Turanian rulers, such as the Ghaznavis 
and Sal^fiqs of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is 
hardly possible that the epitomist could have lived as late 
as the time of Gingiz Kh&n, the great Mongol conqueror 
(a.D. 1206-1227), as that would bring him within 150 years 
of the date of the extant manuscript of his work, which has 
no appearance of being an immediate copy of the original; 
but the rule of the Sal^uqs would certainly have afforded 
him sufficient materials for his long description of the iron 
age. The Avesta of the Bahman YaA was probably com¬ 
piled from older sources (like the rest of the Avesta) during 
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the reigns of the earlier Sasanian monarchs; but it was, no 
doubt, very different in its details from the epitome of its 
commentary which still exists. 

These hypotheses, regarding the threefold origin of the 
present form of this Yart, derive some confirmation from 
the inconsistencies in its chronological details; especially 
those relating to the periods of the invaders' reign and of 
Hushty/ar’s birth. The Zoroastrians have for ages been 
expecting the appearance of Hfish&fiar, the first of their 
last three apostles, but have always had to postpone their 
expectations from time to time, like the Jews and other 
interpreters of prophecy; so that they are still looking 
forward into the future for his advent, although his millen¬ 
nium has long since expired according to the chronology 
adopted in the Bahman Ya^t. This chronology, of course, 
represents the expectations of Zoroastrians in past times, 
and seems to express three different opinions. First, we 
have the statement that the last great battle of the demon¬ 
races is to take place at the end of Zaratuit’s millennium 
(see Chap. Ill, 9), when the wicked will be so destroyed 
(compare III, 22, 23) that none will pass into the next 
millennium (III, 11), which is that of HusheYar (III, 43). 
And that the reign of evil is to precede the end of Zaratiut’s 
millennium is evidently assumed also in Chap. II, 41, 63. 
Such opinions may reasonably be traced to the original 
Avesta writer, who must have expected only a short reign 
of evil to arise and fall near the latter end of Zaratuit’s 
millennium, which was still far in the future, and to be 
followed by the appearance of Hushedhr to restore the 
‘good’ religion. Secondly, we are told (I, 5, II, 23 , 24, 31) 
that the invasion of the demon-races, with its attendant 
evils, is to take place when Zarattlrt's millennium is ended ; 
on their appearance Hush&/ar is born (III, 13), and when 
he is thirty years old (compare III, 14 with III, 44) Vahram 
the Var^ivand is also born, who at the age of thirty (III, 17) 
advances into Iran with an innumerable army to destroy the 
invaders. Such statements may be attributed to the original 
Pahlavi translator and commentator who, writing about 
A. D. 570-590, would have before his eyes the disastrous 
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reign of Aftharmazd IV, the son and successor of Khusro 
Noshirvan, together with the prowess of the famous Persian 
general Bah ram K6 pin, which drove out all invaders. This 
writer evidently expected the reign of the demon-races to 
last less than a century, but still at some period in the near 
future; merely illustrating his theme by details of the 
disasters and wars of his own time. Thirdly, we find it 
stated (III, 44) that HusheAir will be born in 1600, which 
seems to mean the sixteen hundredth year of Zaraturt’s 
millennium, or six hundredth of his own (say A.D. 1193- 
1235), also that the reign of the demon-races is to last a 
thousand years (III, 34), and that Peshydtanu does not 
come to restore the religion till near the end of the millen¬ 
nium (III, 51); it also appears (III, 49) that Var^&vand 
occupies a prominent position when Hush&far comes from 
his conference with Auharmazd at thirty years of age (III, 
44, 45). Such details were probably inserted by the com¬ 
piler of the epitome, who had to admit the facts that the 
reign of the demon-races had already lasted for centuries, 
and that Hush&far had not yet appeared. To get over 
these difficulties he probably adopted the opinions current 
in his day, and postponed the advent of Husherfar till the 
beginning of the next century in his millennium, and put 
off the destruction of the wicked, as a more hopeless matter, 
till near the end of the millennium. Both these periods 
are now long since past, and the present Zoroastrians have 
still to postpone the fulfilment of the prophecies connected 
with their last three apostles, or else to understand them 
in a less literal fashion than heretofore. 

For the Pahlavi text of the Bahman YaJl the translator 
has to rely upon the single old manuscript Kuo, already 
described (p. xxvii), in which it occupies the 13! folios 
immediately following the BundahLr; these folios are much 
worn, and a few words have been torn off some of them, 
but nearly all of these missing words can be restored by aid 
of the Pazand version. The Pahlavi text is also found in 
the modem copies of Kuo at Paris and Kopenhagen, but 
these copies (P7 and K21) have no authority independent 
of Kuo. In India this text has long been exceedingly rare, 
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and whether any copy of it exists, independent of K20, is 
doubtful. 

The Pazand version is more common in Parsi libraries, 
but contains a very imperfect text. Of this version two 
modern copies have been consulted ; one of these occupies 
fols. 38-62 of a small manuscript, No. 22 of the Haug col¬ 
lection in the State Library at Munich ; the other is a copy 
of a manuscript in the library of the high-priest of the Parsis 
in Bombay. Both these MSS. are evidently descended 
from the same original, which must have been a very imper¬ 
fect transliteration of a Pahlavi text closely resembling that 
of K20, but yet independent of that MS., as a few words 
omitted in K20 are supplied by these P&zand MSS. (see 
B.Yt. II, 13, 14, 22, &c.) To a certain extent, therefore, 
these Pazand MSS. are of some assistance in settling the 
text of a few sentences, but the greater part of their con¬ 
tents is so imperfect as to be utterly unintelligible; they 
not only omit Chaps. I, 1-8, II, 17, 30-32,40, III, 9, 12,17- 
44, 58-63 entirely, but also words and phrases from nearly 
every other section of the text. Adhering scrupulously to 
the Pahlavi original for a few consecutive words, and then 
widely departing from it by misreading or omitting all 
difficult words and passages, this Pazand version is a com¬ 
plete contrast to the Pazand writings of Neryosang, being 
of little use to the reader beyond showing the extremely 
low ebb to which Pahlavi learning must have fallen, among 
the Parsis, before such unintelligible writings could have 
been accepted as Pazand texts. 

There is also a Persian version of the Bahman Yart, a 
copy of which, written A. P. 1676, is contained in a large 
Rivayat MS. No. 29, belonging to the University Library 
at Bombay. According to the colophon of this Persian 
version it was composed in A.D. 1496 by Rustam Isfendiyar 
of Yazd, from an Avesta (Pazand) MS. belonging to his 
brother Jamshed. This Persian version contains less than 
three per cent of Arabic words, and is more of a paraphrase 
than a translation, but it adheres very closely to the meaning 
of the Pahlavi text from Chaps. I, 1 to III, 9, where a dis¬ 
location occurs, evidently owing either to the displacement 
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of two folios in an older MS., or to the second page of a 
folio being copied before the first, so that §§ 10-14 follow 
§§ 15-22. From the middle of § 22 the folios of the older 
MS. seem to have been lost as far as the end of Husherfar’s 
millennium (§ 51), to which point the Persian version leaps, 
but the remainder of this paraphrase is much more diffuse 
than the Bahman Yart, and is evidently derived from some 
other Pahlavi work. 

This conclusion of the Persian version describes how 
adversity departs from the world, and ten people are 
satisfied with the milk of one cow, when Hushev/ar-mah 
appears and his millennium commences. On his coming 
from his conference with Ahharmazd the sun stands still 
for twenty days and nights, in consequence of which two- 
thirds of the people in the world believe in the religion. 
Meat is no longer eaten, but only milk and butter, and a 
hundred people are satisfied with the milk of one cow. 
Hushea'ar-mah destroys the terrible serpent, which ac¬ 
companies apostasy, by means of the divine glory and 
Avesta formulas ; he clears all noxious creatures out of the 
world, and wild animals live harmlessly among mankind; 
the fiends of apostasy and deceit depart from the world, 
which becomes populous and delightful, and mankind 
abstain from falsehood. After the five-hundredth year of 
If usliLY/ar-mah has passed away, Soshyans (Sisan) appears, 
and destroys the fiend who torments fire. The sun stands 
still for thirty days and nights, when all mankind believe 
in the religion, and the year becomes exactly 360 days. 
Dahik escapes from his confinement, and reigns for a day 
and a half in the world with much tyranny; when Soshyans 
rouses Sim Narlmin, who accepts the religion and becomes 
immortal. Sim calls upon Dahak to accept the religion, 
but the latter proposes that they should together seize 
upon heaven for themselves, whereupon Sim kills him. 
All evil having departed from the world mankind become 
like the archangels, and the resurrection takes place, which 
is described with many of the same details as are mentioned 
in Bund. XXX. 

Accompanying this Persian version in B29 is another 
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fragment from the same source, which treats of the same 
subjects as the third chapter of the Bahman Yajt, but is 
differently arranged. It confines itself to the millennium 
of Hushetfhr, and may possibly be some modification of the 
contents of the folios missing from the version described 
above. After some introductory matter this fragment con¬ 
tains a paraphrase (less accurate than the preceding) of 
Chap. Ill, 33-49 of the Bahman Yart; it then proceeds to 
state that Hushe^/ar destroys the wolf race, so that wolves, 
thieves, highway robbers, and criminals cease to exist. 
When Hfish&far’s three-hundredth year has passed away 
the winter of Malkds arrives and destroys all animals and 
vegetation, and only one man survives out of ten thousand ; 
after which the world is repeopled from the enclosure made 
by Yim. Then comes the gathering of the nations to the 
great battle on the Euphrates, where the slaughter is so 
great that the water of the river becomes red, and the sur¬ 
vivors wade in blood up to their horses’ girths. Afterwards, 
the Kayan king, Varyavand, advances from the frontiers of 
India and takes possession of Iran to the great delight of 
the inhabitants, but only after a great battle; and then 
Pcshyotanu is summoned from Kangde^ to restore the 
religious ceremonies. 

A German translation of some passages in the Bahman 
Yart, with a brief summary of the greater part of the re¬ 
mainder, was published in i860 in Spiegel’s Traditionelle 
Literatur der Parsen, pp. 138-135. 

6 . The Shayast lA-shayast. 

Another treatise which must be referred to about the 
same age as the Bundahij, though of a very different cha¬ 
racter, is the Shayast kt-shayast or 1 the proper and impro¬ 
per.’ It is a compilation of miscellaneous laws and customs 
regarding sin and impurity, with other memoranda about 
ceremonies and religious subjects in general. Its name has, 
no doubt, been given to it in modern times \ and has pro- 

1 But perhaps before the compilation of the prose Sad-dar Bundahis, or 
Bundahis of a hundred chapters, which seems to refer to the Shayast la-shayast 
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bably arisen from the frequent use it makes of the words 
sh&ya d, ‘it is fit or proper,’ and 14 sh6yaaf, ‘it is not fit 
or proper.’ And, owing to its resemblance to those Persian 
miscellanies of traditional memoranda called Rivayats, it 
has also been named the Pahlavi Rivayat, though chiefly 
by Europeans. 

It consists of two parts, which are often put together in 
modern MSS., and bear the same name, but are widely 
separated in the oldest MSS. These two parts, consisting 
respectively of Chaps. I-X and XI-XIV in the present 
translation, are evidently two distinct treatises on the same 
and similar subjects, but of nearly the same age. That 
they were compiled by two different persons, who had access 
to nearly the same authorities, appears evident from Chaps. 
XI, i, 2, XII, it, 13-16, 18, 20 being repetitions of Chaps. 
I, 1, 2, X, 4, 20-23, 7, 31, with only slight alterations ; such 
repetitions as would hardly be made in a single treatise by 
the same writer. Minor repetitions in the first part, such 
as those of some phrases in Chaps. II, 65, IV, 14, repeated 
in Chap. X, 24, 33, might readily be made by the same 
writer in different parts'of the same treatise. To these two 
parts of the Shayast la-shayast a third part has been added 
in the present translation, as an appendix, consisting of a 
number of miscellaneous passages of a somewhat similar 
character, which are found in the same old MSS. that con¬ 
tain the first two parts, but which cannot be attributed 
either to the same writers or the same age as those parts. 

The first part commences with the names and amounts 
of the various degrees of sin, and the names of the chief 
commentators on the Vendidad. It then gives long details 
regarding the precautions to be taken with reference to 
corpses and menstruous women, and the impurity they occa¬ 
sion ; besides mentioning (Chap. II, 33-35) the pollution 

in its opening words, as follows:—‘ This book is on “ the proper and im¬ 
proper” which is brought out from the good, pure religion of the Mazda- 
yasnians;’ though this term may possibly relate to its own contents. There is 
also a Persian treatise called Shayast na-shayast, which gives a good deal 
of information obtained from the Persian Riv&yats, and copies of which are 
contained in the MSS. Nos. 56 and 116 of the Ouseley collection in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 
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caused by a serpent. It next describes the proper size 
and materials of the sacred thread-girdle and shirt, giving 
some details about the sins of running about uncovered and 
walking with one boot, and thence proceeding to the sin of 
unseasonable chatter. Details are then given about good 
works, and those who can and cannot perform them; in 
which reference is made to Christians, Jews, and those of 
other persuasions (Chap. VI, 7). The next subjects treated 
of are reverencing the sun and fire, the sin of extinguishing 
fire, confession and renunciation of sin, atonement for sins, 
especially mortal sins, both those affecting others and those 
only affecting one’s own soul; with a digression (Chap. VIII, 
3) prohibiting the rich from hunting. The remainder of this 
first treatise is of a miscellaneous character, referring to the 
following subjects :—The Hasar of time, priests passing away 
in idolatry, the discussion of religion, ceremonies not done 
aright, throwing a corpse into the sea, evil of eating in the 
dark, the four kinds of worship, when the angels should 
be invoked in worship, the ephemeral nature of life, proper 
looseness for a girdle, when the sacred cake set aside for the 
guardian spirits can be used, maintaining a fire where a woman 
is pregnant, providing a tank for ablution, the Gathas not 
to be recited over the dead, food and drink not to be thrown 
away to the north at night, unlawful slaughter of animals, 
how the corpse of a pregnant woman should be carried, 
forgiveness of trespasses, evil of walking without boots, 
when the sacred girdle is to be assumed, breaking the spell 
of an inward prayer, ten women wanted at childbirth, and 
how the infant is to be treated, sin of beating an innocent 
person, evil of a false judge, men and women who do not 
marry, a toothpick must be free from bark, acknowledging 
the children of a handmaid, advantage of offspring and of 
excess in almsgiving, prayer on lying down and getting up, 
Avesta not to be mumbled, doubtful actions to be avoided 
or consulted about, evil of laughing during prayer, crowing 
of a hen, treatment of a hedgehog, after a violent death 
corruption does not set in immediately, necessity of a dog’s 
gaze, putrid meat and hairy cakes or butter unfit for cere¬ 
monies, when a woman can do priestly duty, &c. 
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The second part also commences with the names and 
amounts of the various degrees of sin, followed by the pro¬ 
per meat-offerings for various angels and guardian spirits. 
Next come miscellaneous observations on the following 
subjects:—The simplest form of worship, necessity of sub¬ 
mitting to a high-priest, advantage of a fire in the house, 
sin of clothing the dead, presentation of holy-water to the 
nearest fire after a death, nail-parings to be prayed over, 
advantage of light at childbirth, offerings to the angels, 
maintaining a fire where a woman is pregnant and a child 
is born, a toothpick must be free from bark, acknowledging 
the children of a handmaid, advantage of offspring and of 
excess in almsgiving, evil of drawing well-water at night, 
food not to be thrown away to the north at night, advantage 
of prayer at feasts, treatment of a hedgehog, praying when 
washing the face, the proper choice of a purifying priest, no 
one should be hopeless of heaven, necessity of a wife being 
religious as well as her husband, the ceremonies which are 
good works, and the cause of sneezing, yawning, and sigh¬ 
ing. These are followed by a long account of the mystic 
signification of the Gathas, with some information as to the 
errors which may be committed in consecrating the sacred 
cakes, and how the beginning of the morning watch is to be 
determined. 

The third part, or appendix, commences with an account 
of how each of the archangels can be best propitiated, by a 
proper regard for the particular worldly existence which he 
specially protects. This is followed by a statement of the 
various degrees of sin, and of the amount of good works 
attributed to various ceremonies. Then come some account 
of the ceremonies after a death, particulars of those who 
have no part in the resurrection, the duty of submission to 
the priesthood, whether evil may be done for the sake of 
good, the place where people will rise from the dead, 
Aeshm’s complaint to Aharman of the three things he could 
not injure in the world, the occasions on which the Ahuna- 
var formula should be recited, and the number of recitals 
that are requisite, &c. And, finally, statements of the 
lengths of midday and afternoon shadows, blessings invoked 
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from the thirty angels and archangels who preside over the 
days of the month, and the special epithets of the same. 

With regard to the age of this treatise we have no precise 
information. All three parts are found in a MS. (M6) 
which was written in A. D. 1397 (see p. xxix), and nearly 
the whole is also found in the MS. K20, which may be a 
few years older (see p. xxvii), and in which the first part of 
the Shayast la-shayast is followed by a Persian colophon 
dated A.Y. 700 (a.d. 1331), copied probably from an older 
MS. The text in both these old MSS. seems to have been 
derived almost direct from the same original, which must 
have been so old when M6 was written that the copyist 
found some words illegible (see notes on Chaps. VIII, 19, 
X, 34, XII, 14, 15, &c.) Now it is known from a colophon 
that a portion of M6, containing the book of Artfa-Viraf 
and the tale of Gort-i Fryano, was copied from a MS. 
written in A.D. 1249 j an d we may safely conclude that the 
Shayast la-shayast was copied, either from the same MS., 
or from one fully as old. So far, therefore, as external evi¬ 
dence goes, there is every reason to suppose that the whole 
of the Shayast la-shayast, with its appendix \ was existing 
in a MS. written about 630 years ago. 

But internal evidence points to a far higher antiquity 
for the first two parts, as the compilers of those treatises 
evidently had access, not only to several old commentaries, 
but also to many of the Nasks, which have long been lost. 
Thus, the first treatise contains quotations from the com¬ 
mentaries of Afarg, Gogoiasp, Kushtano-btyf&f, Medok- 
m&h, R6shan, and Sdshyans, which are all frequently 
quoted in the Pahlavi translation of the Vendidad (see Sis. 
I, 3, 4, notes); besides mentioning the opinions of Mar<A 
bdd, Nerydsang, Nosai BCtrz-Mitrd, and Vand-Auharmazd, 
who are rarely or never mentioned in the Pahlavi Vendidad. 
It also quotes no less than eleven of the twenty Nasks or 
books of the complete Mazdayasnian literature which are 
no longer extant, besides the Vendidad, the only Nask that 
still survives in the full extent it had in Sasanian times. 


1 Except Chaps. XXII, XXIII (see the note on the heading of Chap. XXII). 
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The Nasks quoted are the StfWgar (Sis. X, 8), the Bagh 
(X, 2,6), the Damda d (X, 22), the Pisdn (IX, 9), the RatCu- 
tMtih (X, 29), the KXdxdiSt (X, 28), the Spend (X, 4), the 
Nihanfam (X, 3, 22, 23), the D£ibasr(i§ r &/ (X, 13), the Hus- 
param (X, 21), and the SakaYum (X, 25), very few of which 
are mentioned even in the Pahlavi Vendidad. The second 
treatise mentions only one commentator, Vand-Ahharmazd, 
but it quotes eight of the Nasks no longer extant; these 
are the StiWgar (Sis. XII, 32), the Damdaai (XII, 5, 15), 
the Spend (XII, 3, 11, 15, 29), the Bdg-yasn6 (XII, 17), 
the Nihiafam (XII, 15, 16), the Hhspdram (XII, 1, 7, 14, 
31, XIII, 17), the Sakarfum (XII, 2, 10, 12, XIII, 30), and 
the Haafdkht (XII, 19, 30, XIII, 6, 10). 

Of two of these Nasks, the Bagh and Harfokht, a few 
fragments may still survive (see notes on Sis. X, 26, Haug’s 
Essays, p. T34, B. Yt. Ill, 25), but those of the latter Nask do 
not appear to contain the passages quoted in the Shayast 
la-shayast. With regard to the rest we only know that the 
D&mdad, Husparam, and SakaVum must have been still in 
existence about A.D. 881, as they are quoted in the writings 
of ZaV-sparam and Manuivl’ihar, sons of Yudan-Yim, who 
lived at that time (see pp. xlii, xlvi); and the Niharfum 
and Hftsparam are also quoted in the Pahlavi Vendidad. 
It is true that the Dinka xd gives copious information about 
the contents of all the Nasks, with two or three exceptions ; 
and the Dinkara' seems to have assumed its present form 
about A.D. 900 (see Bund. XXXIII, 11, notes); but its last 
editor was evidently merely a compiler of old fragments, 
so there is no certainty that many of the Nasks actually 
existed in his time. 

Thus far, therefore, the internal evidence seems to prove 
that the two treatises called Shayast la-shayast, which con¬ 
stitute the first two parts of the present translation, are 
more than a thousand years old. On the other hand, they 
cannot be more than three centuries older, because they 
frequently quote passages from the Pahlavi Vendidad 
which, as we have seen (p. xlvi, note 1), could not have as¬ 
sumed its present form before the time of Khusrd Noshir- 
van (a.d. 531-579). As they contain no reference to any 
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interference of the governing powers with the religion or 
priesthood, it is probable that they were written before the 
Muhammadan conquest (a.d. 636-651), although they do 
not mention the existence of any ‘ king of the kings,’ the 
usual title of the Sasanian monarchs. And this probability 
is increased by there being no direct mention of Muham¬ 
madanism among the contemporary religions named in 
Chap. VI, 7, unless we assume that passage to be a quota¬ 
tion from an earlier book. We may, therefore, conclude, 
with tolerable certainty, that the Pahlavi text of the first 
two parts of the present translation of the Shayast la- 
shayast was compiled some time in the seventh century ; 
but, like the Bundahij and Bahman Yart, it was, for the 
most part, a compilation of extracts and translations from 
far older writings, and may also have been rearranged 
shortly after the Muhammadan conquest. 

The fragments which are collected in the appendix, or 
third part of the present translation, are probably of various 
ages, and several of them may not be more than seven cen¬ 
turies old. The commentator Bakht-afri^f, whose work 
(now lost) is quoted in Chap. XX, 11, may have lived in 
the time of Khusro Noshirvan (see B. Yt. I, 7 )- And 
Chap. XXI must certainly have been written in Persia, as 
the lengths of noonday shadows which it mentions are only 
suitable for 3 2° north latitude. As regards the last two 
chapters we have no evidence that they are quite five cen¬ 
turies old. 

For the Pahlavi text of the Shayast la-shayast and its 
appendix we have not only the very old codex M6 (see 
p. xxix) for the whole of it, but also the equally old codex 
K20 (see p. xxvii) for all but Chaps. XV-XVII, XX, XXII, 
and XXIII in the appendix. In M6 the first two parts are 
separated by twenty folios, containing the Farhang-i Oim- 
khaduk, and the second part is separated from the first 
three chapters of the appendix by four folios, containing 
the Patit-i Khru/; the next three chapters of the appendix 
are from the latter end of the second volume of M6, Chap. 
XXI is from the middle of the same, and the last two chap¬ 
ters are from some additional folios at the beginning of the 

[5] e 
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first volume. In K20 the first two parts are separated by 
ninety-two folios, containing the Farhang-i Oim-khadfik, 
Bundahij, Bahman Yaxt, and several other Pahlavi and 
Avesta texts ; Chap. XVIII precedes the first part, Chap. 
XIX precedes the second part, and Chap. XXI is in an 
earlier part of the MS. 

Derived from K20 are the two modern copies P7 and 
K21 (see p. xxviii). Derived from M6 are the modern 
copy of the first two parts in M9 (No. 9 of the Haug col¬ 
lection in the State Library at Munich), a copy of Chaps. 
XIV, XV in L15 (No. 15 of the collection of Avesta and 
Pahlavi MSS. in the India Office Library at London), a 
copy of Chap. XX, 4-17 in O121 (No. 121 of the Ouseley 
collection in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, see p. xxx), 
and a copy of Chap. XVIII in Dastur Jamdspji’s MS. of 
the Bundahij at Bombay. While an independent Pahlavi 
version of Chap. XXIII occurs in a very old codex in the 
library of the high-priest of the Parsis at Bombay, which 
version has been used for the text of the present transla¬ 
tion, because that chapter is incomplete in M6. 

Pazand versions of some of the chapters, chiefly in the 
appendix, are to be found in some MSS., but all derived 
apparently from M6. Thus, in the Pazand MSS. L7 and 
L22 (Nos. 7 and 22 in the India Office Library at London, 
see p. xxxi), written in Avesta characters, Chaps. XVIII, 
XX, XV follow the last chapter of the BundahLr, and Chap. 
XIV occurs a few folios further on. And in the Pazand 
MS. M7 (No. 7 of the Haug collection in the State Library 
at Munich), written in Persian characters, the following 
detached passages occur in a miscellaneous collection of 
extracts (fols. 126-133)Chaps. XX, 14-16, X, 18, 19, 
IX, 9, 10, XX, 12, 13, 4, 5, VIII, 2, 4-14, XX, ix. A Per¬ 
sian version of Chap. XVIII also occurs in M5 (No. 5 of 
the same collection) on fol. 54. 

It does not appear that the Shayast li-shayast has ever 
been hitherto translated into any European language 1 , nor 


1 Except Chap. XVIII, which was translated into German by Justi, as the 
last chapter of his translation of the Bundahis (see p. xxvi). 
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is any Persian or Gugar&ti translation of it known to the 
present translator, though a good deal of the matter it con¬ 
tains may be found in the Persian Riv&yats, but generally 
given in a different form. Owing to the technical charac¬ 
ter of the treatise, it is hazardous for any one but a Parsi 
priest to attempt to translate it, so that errors will, no 
doubt, be apparent to the initiated in the present transla¬ 
tion. At the same time it must not be forgotten that the 
laws and customs mentioned in the text were those current 
in Persia twelve centuries ago, which may be expected to 
differ, in many details, from those of the Parsis in India at 
the present day. This is a consideration which a Parsi 
translator might be too apt to ignore; so that his thorough 
knowledge of present customs, though invaluable for the 
decipherment of ambiguous phrases, might lead him astray 
when dealing with clear statements of customs and rules 
now obsolete and, therefore, at variance with his precon¬ 
ceived ideas of propriety. 

7. Concluding Remarks. 

The Pahlavi texts selected for translation in this volume 
are specimens of three distinct species of writings. Thus, 
the Bundahir and its appendix, which deal chiefly with 
cosmogony, myths, and traditions, may be roughly com¬ 
pared to the book of Genesis. The Bahman Yart, which 
professes to be prophetical, may be likened unto the Apoca¬ 
lypse. And the Shayast la-shayast, which treats of reli¬ 
gious laws regarding impurity, sin, ritual, and miscellaneous 
matters, bears some resemblance to Leviticus. But, though 
thus dealing with very different subjects, these texts appear 
to have all originated in much the same manner, a manner 
which is characteristic of the oldest class of the Pahlavi 
writings still extant. All three are full of translations from 
old Avesta texts, collected together probably in the latter 
days of the Sasanian dynasty, and finally rearranged some 
time after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia; so that, 
practically, they may be taken as representing the ideas 
entertained of their prehistoric religion by Persians in the 

e 2 
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sixth century, but modified so far as to suit the taste and 
exigencies of the tenth. 

But, notwithstanding the wide range of subjects embraced 
by these texts, it would be rash for the reader to assume 
that they afford him sufficient information for forming a 
decided opinion as to the character of the Parsi religion. 
The texts translated in this volume contain barely one- 
eleventh part of the religious literature extant in the Pah- 
lavi language, without taking the Pahlavi versions of existing 
Avesta texts into account, which latter are even more 
important than the former, from a religious point of view, 
as they are considered more authoritative by the Parsis 
themselves. What proportion the literature extant may 
bear to that which is lost it is impossible to guess; but, 
omitting all consideration of the possible contents of the 
lost literature, it is obvious that the remaining ten-elevenths 
of that which is extant may contain much which would 
modify any opinion based merely upon the one-eleventh 
here translated. What the untranslated portion actually 
contains no one really knows. The best Pahlavi scholar 
can never be sure that he understands the contents of 
a Pahlavi text until he has fully translated it; no amount 
of careful reading can make him certain that he does not 
misunderstand some essential part of it, and were he to 
assert the contrary he would be merely misleading others 
and going astray himself. How far the translations in this 
volume will enable the reader to judge of the Parsi religion 
may perhaps be best understood by considering how far 
a careful perusal of the books of Genesis, Leviticus, and 
the Revelation, which constitute one-eleventh part of the 
Protestant Bible, would enable him to judge of Christianity, 
without any further information. 

But, though these translations must be considered merely 
as a contribution towards a correct account of mediaeval 
Zoroastrianism, the Bundahu does afford some very defi¬ 
nite information upon one of the fundamental doctrines of 
that faith. The Parsi religion has long been represented by 
its opponents as a dualism; and this accusation, made in 
good faith by Muhammadan writers, and echoed more 
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incautiously by Christians, has been advanced so strenu¬ 
ously that it has often been admitted even by Parsis them¬ 
selves, as regards the mediaeval form of their faith. But 
neither party seems to have fairly considered how any 
religion which admits the personality of an evil spirit, in 
order to account for the existence of evil, can fail to become 
a dualism to a certain extent. If, therefore, the term is to 
be used in controversy, it behoves those who use it to define 
the limits of objectionable dualism with great precision, so 
as not to include most of the religions of the world, their 
own among the number. 

If it be necessary for a dualism that the evil spirit be 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, or eternal, then is the 
Parsi religion no dualism. The Bundahij distinctly asserts 
that the evil spirit is not omniscient and almighty (Chap. 
I, 16); that his understanding is backward (I, 3, 9), so that 
he was not aware of the existence of Aftharmazd till he 
arose from the abyss and saw the light (I, 9); that he is 
unobservant and ignorant of the future (I, 19) till it is 
revealed to him by Auharmazd (I, 21); that his creatures 
perish at the resurrection (I, 7, 21), and he himself becomes 
impotent (I, 21, III, 1) and will not be (I, 3, XXX, 32). 
Nowhere is he supposed to be in two places at once, or to 
know what is occurring elsewhere than in his own presence. 
So far, his powers are considerably less than those gene¬ 
rally assigned by Christians to the devil, who is certainly 
represented as being a more intelligent and ubiquitous 
personage. On the other hand, Aharman is able to pro¬ 
duce fiends and demons (Chap. I, 10, 24), and the noxious 
creatures are said to be his (III, 15, XIV, 30, XVIII, 2); in 
which respects he has probably rather more power than 
the devil, although the limits of the latter’s means of pro¬ 
ducing evil are by no means well defined. 

The origin and end of Aharman appear to be left as 
uncertain as those of the devil, and, altogether, the resem¬ 
blance between these two ideas of the evil spirit is remark¬ 
ably close; in fact, almost too close to admit of the possibility 
of their being ideas of different origin. The only important 
differences are that Zoroastrianism does not believe in an 
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eternity of evil as Christianity does, and that Christianity 
has been content to leave all its other ideas about the devil 
in a very hazy and uncertain form, while Zoroastrianism 
has not shrunk from carrying similar ideas to their logical 
conclusion. If, therefore, a belief in Aharman, as the author 
of evil, makes the Parsi religion a dualism, it is difficult to 
understand why a belief in the devil, as the author of evil, 
does not make Christianity also a dualism. At any rate, 
it is evident from the Bundahu that a Christian is treading 
on hazardous ground when he objects to Zoroastrianism on 
the score of its dualism. 

Another misrepresentation of the Parsi religion is shown 
to have no foundation in fact, by a passage in the Selections 
of Zaa'-sparam. Several writers, both Greek and Armenian, 
contemporaries of the Sasanian dynasty, represent the Per¬ 
sians as believing that both Auharmazd and Aharman were 
produced by an eternal being, who is evidently a personifi¬ 
cation of the Avesta phrase for ‘ boundless time.’ This 
view was apparently confirmed by a passage in Anquetil 
Duperron’s French translation of the Vendidad (XIX, 
32-34), but this has long been known to be a mistrans¬ 
lation due to Anquetil’s ignorance of Avesta grammar; so 
that the supposed doctrine of ‘ boundless time ’ being the 
originator of everything is not to be found in the Avesta; 
still it might have sprung up in Sasanian times. But the 
Selections of ZruZ-sparam (I, 24) distinctly state that Auhar¬ 
mazd produced the creature Z6rvin (precisely the term used 
in the phrase ‘ boundless time’ in the Avesta). Here ‘time,’ 
although personified, is represented as a creature of Afihar- 
mazd, produced after the first appearance of Aharman ; 
which contradicts the statement of the Greek and Armenian 
writers completely, and shows how little reliance can be 
placed upon the assertions of foreigners regarding matters 
which they view with antipathy or prejudice. 

With reference to the general plan of these translations 
of Pahlavi texts a few remarks seem necessary. In the first 
place, it will be obvious to any attentive reader of this 
introduction that a translator of Pahlavi has not merely to 
translate, but also to edit, the original text; and, in some 
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cases, he has even to discover it. Next, as regards the 
translation, it has been already mentioned (p. xxvi) that 
the translator’s object is to make it as literal as possible ; 
in order, therefore, to check the inevitable tendency of free 
translation to wander from the meaning of the original 
text, all extra words added to complete the sense, unless 
most distinctly understood in the original, are italicised in 
the translation. And in all cases that seem doubtful the 
reader’s attention is called to the fact by a note, though it 
is possible that some doubtful matters may be overlooked. 

The notes deal not only with explanations that may be 
necessary for the general reader, but also with various 
readings and other details that may be useful to scholars; 
they are, therefore, very numerous, though some passages 
may still be left without sufficient explanation. References 
to the Vendidad,Yasna, and Visparad are made to Spiegel’s 
edition of the original texts, not because that edition is supe¬ 
rior, or even equal, in accuracy to that of Westergaard, but 
because it is the only edition which gives the Pahlavi 
translations, because its sections are shorter and, therefore, 
reference to them is more definite, and because the only 
English translation of the Avesta hitherto existing 1 is 
based upon Spiegel’s edition, and is divided into the same 
sections. 

No attempt has been made to trace any of the myths 
or traditions farther back than the Avesta, whence their 
descent is a fact that can hardly be disputed. To trace 
them back to earlier times, to a supposed Indo-Iranian 
personification or poetic distortion of meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, would be, in the present state of our knowledge, 
merely substituting plausible guesses for ascertained facts. 
In many cases, indeed, we have really no right to assume 
that an Avesta myth has descended from any such Indo- 
Iranian origin, as there have been ample opportunities for 
the infiltration of myths from other sources, yet unknown, 


1 Bleeck’s Avesta; the Religious Books of the Parsees; from Professor 
Spiegel's German Translation; London, 1864. Not much reliance can be 
placed upon the correctness of this translation, owing to defects in the 
German one. 
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among the many nations with which the religion of the 
Avesta has come in contact, both before and since the 
time of Zaratfi-rt. For, notwithstanding the ingenious rhe¬ 
toric of the expounders of myths, it is still as unsafe, from 
a scientific point of view, to disbelieve the former existence 
of Zaratu-rt as it is to doubt that of Moses, or any other 
practically prehistoric personage, merely because mythic 
tales have gathered about his name in later times, as they 
always do about the memory of any individual who has 
become famous or revered. 

In many cases the original Pahlavi word is appended, in 
parentheses, to its English equivalent in the translation. 
This has been done for the sake of explanation, when the 
word is technical or rare, or the translation is unusual. For, 
with regard to technical terms, it has been considered best, 
in nearly all cases, to translate them by some explanatory 
phrase, in preference to filling the translation with foreign 
words which would convey little or no distinct meaning to 
the general reader. Some of these technical terms have 
almost exact equivalents in English, such as those trans¬ 
lated ‘ resurrection ’ and ‘ demon,’ or can be well expressed 
by descriptive phrases, such as £ sacred twigs ’ and ‘ sacred 
cakes.’ Other terms are only approximately rendered by 
such words as ‘archangel’ and ‘angel;’ others can hardly 
be expressed at all times by the same English words, but 
must change according to the context, such as the term 
variously rendered by ‘ worship, ceremonial, prayer, or 
rites.’ While the meaning of some few terms is so tech¬ 
nical, complicated, or uncertain, that it is safer to use 
the Pahlavi word itself, such as Tanapuhar, Frasast, Geti- 
khark/, Dvasdah-homast, &c. 

The following is a list of nearly all the technical terms that 
have been translated, with the English equivalents generally 
used to express them Afrtn, ‘blessing;’ aharmok, 
‘apostate, heretic;’ aharubo, ‘righteous;’ aharubo-da</, 
‘alms, almsgiving;’ akdtno, ‘infidel;’ ameshdspend, 
‘archangel;’ armert, ‘helpless ;’ ast-homand, ‘material;’ 
ausofrizf, ‘propitiation, offering;’ bagh6-bakht6, ‘divine 
providence;’ baresdm, ‘sacred twigs or twig-bundle;’ 
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baresdmd&n, ‘twig stand;’ dakhmak (Huz. khazin), 
‘depository for the deaddashtanist&n, ‘place for men¬ 
struation;’ din6, ‘religion, revelation, religious rites;’ 
drayan-^uy ifnih, ‘unseasonable chatter;’ drevand, 
‘wicked;’ drdnd,‘sacred cake;’ dru.f,‘fiend;’ frasha- 
kar d, ‘renovation of the universe;’ fravahar, ‘guardian 
spirit;’ fravarafikin, ‘days devoted to theguardian spirits;’ 
ganrak maindk, ‘evil spirit;’ gar.si.fn, ‘confession of 
sin;’ gas, ‘period of the day, time;’ g 4 sanbir, ‘season- 
festival ;’ far no, ‘feastgiuf-ddk (Av. g 4 uf hudh^u), 
‘meat-offering, sacred butter;’ ^aviaf-rastakan, ‘the he¬ 
terodox;’ ^iv (Av. gauj ^ivya), ‘sacred milk;’ gdmd.s’, 
‘bull’s urine;’ hamemal,‘accuser;’ hamr^uf, ‘direct pol¬ 
lution, contagion;’ hasarak, ‘millennium;’ hikhar, ‘bo¬ 
dily refuse;’ kar,‘duty;’ kdshvar, ‘region;’ khayebit, 
‘destroyer;’ khrafstar,‘noxious creature;’ khvdtfik-das, 
‘next-of-kin marriage;’ kirfak, ‘good works;’ kvlstik, 
‘ sacred thread-girdle;’ magh, ‘ stone ablution-seat;’ mai¬ 
ndk, ‘spirit;’ marg-ar^an, ‘worthy of death, mortal sin;’ 
myazd, ‘feast, sacred feast;’ nasai, ‘ corpse, dead matter;’ 
nasai katak,‘corpsechamber;’ nirang,‘religiousformula, 
ritual;’ nirangistdn, ‘code of religious formulas;’ niya- 
yijn, ‘salutation;’ padam, ‘mouth-veil;’ padiy&vih, 
‘ablution, ceremonial ablution;’ pihlfim ah vin,‘best ex¬ 
istence;’ paitr &d, ‘ indirect pollution, infection;’ parihdm, 
‘h6m-juice;’ parik, ‘witch;’ patitih, ‘renunciation of 
sin;’ patiyirak, ‘adversary;’ pdrydd’keshih,‘primitive 
faith;’ ra d, ‘chief, spiritual chief, primate, high-priest;’ 
ristftkhd.3, ‘resurrection;’ satuih, ‘the three nights;’ 
fddi, ‘demon;’ shapik, ‘sacred shirt;’ shniyixn, ‘pro¬ 
pitiation, gratification;’ shnuman, ‘dedication formula, 
propitiation;’spdnak maindk, ‘beneficent spirit;’ tanh-i 
pasino, ‘future existence;’ td^ifn, ‘retribution;’tdr&-i 
khadu-daaf, ‘primeval ox;’ vkg, ‘inward prayer;’ vi^irifn, 
‘atonement for sin;’ visha^-dubarijnih, ‘running about 
uncovered;’ yasnd, ‘ritual;’ yaft, ‘prayers, ritual, form 
of prayer, worship, consecration;’ y aft a no, ‘to consecrate, 
solemnize, propitiate, reverence;’ yatuk, ‘wizard;’ yaz- 
dan, ‘angels, sacred beings, celestial beings, God;’ ya^ijn, 

[5] f 
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‘ceremonial, ceremony, sacred ceremony, ceremonial wor¬ 
ship, worship, reverence, rites, prayer;’ yeda 16 , ‘angel;’ 
zand, ‘commentary;’ zohar or zor, ‘holy-water; 1 z6t, 
‘officiating priest.’ 

With regard to the orthography of Pahlavi names and 
words, advantage has been taken of the system of trans¬ 
literation adopted for this series of Translations of the 
Sacred Books of the East, by making use of italics for the 
purpose of distinguishing between certain Pahlavi letters 
which were probably pronounced very nearly alike. Thus, 
besides the usual letters ) for v and S for z , the Pahlavi 
letter £ is often used to denote those same sounds which, 
in such cases, are represented by the italic letters v and 
z. An extension of the same mode of distinction to the 
letters 1 and r would be desirable, but has not been 
attempted in this volume; these two letters are usually 
written but in a few words they are represented by \ or 
by &> > n which cases they would be better expressed by 
the italics l and r. Some attempt has been made to adhere 
to one uniform orthography in such names as occur fre¬ 
quently, but as there is no such uniformity in the various 
languages and writings quoted, nor even in the same manu¬ 
script, some deviations can hardly be avoided. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that a translator of 
Pahlavi generally begins his career by undervaluing the 
correctness of Pahlavi texts and the literary ability of their 
authors, but he can hardly proceed far without finding 
abundant reason for altering his opinion of both. His 
depreciatory view of Pahlavi literature is generally due 
partly to want of knowledge, and partly to his trusting 
too much to the vile perversions of Pahlavi texts usually 
supplied by Pazand writers. But as his knowledge of 
Pahlavi increases he becomes better able to appreciate 
the literary merits of the texts. If the reader should have 
already formed some such low estimate of the ability of 
Pahlavi writers, it may be hoped that these translations 
will afford him sufficient reason for changing his opinion; 
if not, they will have signally failed in doing those writers 
justice. _ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


x. For all divisions into chapters and sections the translator is 
responsible, as the original text is written continuously, with very 
few stops marked. 

2. Italics are used for any English words which are not ex¬ 
pressed, or fully understood, in the original text, but are added to 
complete the sense of the translation. 

3. Oriental words are usually ‘spaced.’ Italics occurring in 
them, or in names, are intended to represent certain peculiar Ori¬ 
ental letters. The italic consonants d, n, v may be pronounced 
as in English ;■ but g should be sounded like j, hv like wh, k like 
ch in ‘ church,’ n like ng, $ like sh, 0 like French j. For further 
information, see ‘ Transliteration of Oriental Alphabets adopted for 
the Translations of the Sacred Books of the East ’ at the end of 
the volume. 

4. In Pahlavi words all circumfiexed vowels and any final 0 are 
expressed in the Pahlavi original, but all other vowels are merely 
understood. 

5. In the translation, words in parentheses are merely explana¬ 
tory of those which precede them. 

6. Abbreviations used are:—Av. for Avesta. Darf. for Darfi- 
stan-i DMk. Huz. for Huzvaii?. Mkh. for Mainyo-i-khara', ed. 
West. Pahl. for Pahlavi. Paz. for Pazand. Pers. for Persian. 
Sans, for Sanskrit. Vend, for Vendidad, ed. Spiegel. Visp. for 
Visparad, ed. Sp. Yas. for Yasna, ed. Sp. Yt. for Yart, ed. 
Westergaard. 

7. The manuscripts mentioned in the notes are:— 

K20 (about 500 years old), No. 20 in the University Library at 
Kopenhagen. 

K2ob (uncertain date), a fragment of the text, No. 20b in the 
same library. 

M6 (written a.d. 1397), No. 6 of the Haug Collection in the 
State Library at Munich. 

TD (written about a.d. 1530), belonging to Mobad Tehmuras 
Dinshawji Anklesaria at Bombay. 
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Chapter I. 

o. In the name of the creator Auharmazd. 
i. The Zand-akas (‘Zand-knowing or tradition- 
informed’) 1 , which is first about Auharmazd’s original 
creation and the antagonism of the evil spirit 2 , and 
afterwards about the nature of the creatures from 
the original creation till the end, which is the future 
existence (tan (1-1 paslnb). 2 . As revealed by the 
religion of the Mazdayasnians, so it is declared that 
Afiharmazd is supreme in omniscience and goodness, 


1 The Pazand and most of the modern Pahlavi manuscripts 
have, ‘From the Zand-akas,’ but the word min, ‘from,’ does not 
occur in the old manuscript K20, and is a modern addition to 
M6. From this opening sentence it would appear that the author 
of the work gave it the name Zand-akas. 

2 The Avesta Angra-mainyu, the spirit who causes adversity or 
anxiety (see Darmesteter’s Ormazd et Ahriman, pp. 92-95); the 
Pahlavi name is, most probably, merely a corrupt transliteration of 
the Avesta form, and may be read Ganrak-mainok, as the Avesta 
Spewta-mainyu, the spirit who causes prosperity, has become 
Spdniik-maindk in Pahlavi. This latter spirit is represented by 
Afiharmazd himself in the BundahLr. The Pahlavi word for ‘spirit,’ 
which is read madonad by the Parsis, and has been pronounced 
minavad by some scholars and minor by others, is probably a 
corruption of maindk, as its Sasanian form was mind. If it were 
not for the extra medial letter in ganrak, and for the obvious 
partial transliteration of spenak, it would be preferable to read 
ganak, ‘smiting,’ and to derive it from a supposed verb gandan, ‘to 
smite ’ (Av. ghna), as proposed by most Zendists. A Parsi would 
probably suggest gandan, ‘to stink.’ 

B 2 
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and unrivalled 1 in splendour; the region of light is 
the place of Aftharmazd, which they call ‘ endless 
light,’ and the omniscience and goodness of the 
unrivalled Aftharmazd is what they call ‘revelation 2 .’ 
3. Revelation is the explanation of both spirits 
together; one is he who is independent of unlimited 
time 3 , because Aftharmazd and the region, religion, 
and time of Aftharmazd were and are and ever 
will be; while Aharman 4 in darkness, with backward 
understanding and desire for destruction, was in the 
abyss, and it is he who will not be; and the place 
of that destruction, and also of that darkness, is 
what they call the‘endlessly dark.’ 4. And between 
them was empty space, that is, what they call ‘ air,’ 
in which is now their meeting. 

5. Both are limited and unlimited spirits, for the 
supreme is that which they call endless light, and 
the abyss that which is endlessly dark, so that be¬ 
tween them is a void, and one is not connected with 


1 Reading aham-kai, ‘without a fellow-sovereign, peerless, un¬ 
rivalled, independent.’ This rare word occurs three times in §§ 2, 
3, and some Pazand writers suggest the meaning ‘ everlasting ’ (by 
means of the Persian gloss hamtrah), which is plausible enough, 
but hamaki would be an extraordinary mode of writing the very 
common word hamSt, ‘ ever.’ 

2 The word din6 (properly d6n6), Av. daena, being traceable 
to a root di, ‘ to see,’ must originally have meant ‘ a vision ’ (see 
Haug’s Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, 2nd ed. p. 152, note 2), 
whence the term has been transferred to ' religion ’ and all religious 
observances, rules, and writings; so it may be translated either by 
‘ religion ’ or by ‘ revelation.’ 

3 This appears to be the meaning, but the construction of § 3 is 
altogether rather obscure, and suggestive of omissions in the text. 

4 The usual name of the evil spirit ; it is probably an older cor¬ 
ruption of Angra-mainyu than Ganrak-malndk, and a less 
technical term. Its Sasanian form was Aharmant 
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the other; and, again, both spirits are limited as to 
their own selves. 6. And, secondly, on account of 
the omniscience of Afiharmazd, both things are in 
the creation of A&harmazd, the finite and the infinite; 
for this they know is that which is in the covenant 
of both spirits. 7. And, again, the complete sove¬ 
reignty of the creatures of Auharmazd is in the 
future existence, and that also is unlimited for ever 
and everlasting; and the creatures of Aharman will 
perish at the time when 1 the future existence occurs, 
and that also is eternity. 

8. Aftharmazd, through omniscience, knew that 
Aharman exists, and whatever he schemes he in¬ 
fuses with malice and greediness till the end; and 
because He accomplishes the end by many means, 
He also produced spiritually the creatures which 
were necessary for those means, and they remained 
three thousand years in a spiritual state , so that they 
were unthinking 2 and unmoving, with intangible 
bodies. 

9. The evil spirit, on account of backward know¬ 
ledge, was not aware of the existence of Afiharmazd; 
and, afterwards, he arose from the abyss, and came 
in unto the light which he saw. 10. Desirous of 
destroying, and because of his malicious nature, he 


1 Substituting a mat, ‘when,’ for mftn, ‘which,’ two Huzvarij 
forms which are frequently confounded by Pahlavi copyists be¬ 
cause their Pazand equivalents, ka and ke, are nearly alike. 

2 Reading aminic/ar in accordance with M6, which has amini- 
<Ar in Chap. XXXIV, 1, where the same phrase occurs. Windisch- 
mann and Justi read amuitar, ‘uninjured, invulnerable,’ in both 
places. This sentence appears to refer to a preparatory creation of 
embryonic and immaterial existences, the prototypes, fravashis, 
spiritual counterparts, or guardian angels of the spiritual and 
material creatures afterwards produced. 
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rushed in to destroy that light of Auharmazd unas¬ 
sailed by fiends, and he saw its bravery and glory 
were greater than his own; so he fled back to the 
gloomy darkness, and formed many demons and 
fiends ; and the creatures of the destroyer arose for 
violence. 

11. Auharmazd, by whom the creatures of the evil 
spirit were seen, creatures terrible, corrupt, and bad, 
also considered them not commendable (burzi-mik). 

12. Afterwards, the evil spirit saw the creatures of 
Auharmazd; they appeared many creatures of de¬ 
light (vclyah), enquiring creatures, and they seemed 
to him commendable, and he commended the crea¬ 
tures and creation of Auharmazd. 

13. Then Auharmazd, with a knowledge 1 of which 
way the end of the matter would be , went to meet 
the evil spirit, and proposed peace to him, and spoke 
thus : ‘ Evil spirit! bring assistance unto my crea¬ 
tures, and offer praise! so that, in reward for it, 
ye (you and your creatures) may become immortal 
and undecaying, hungerless and thirstless.’ 

14. And the evil spirit shouted thus 2 : ‘ I will not 
depart, I will not provide assistance for thy crea¬ 
tures, I will not offer praise among thy creatures, 
and I am not of the same opinion with thee as to 
good things. I will destroy thy creatures for ever 
and everlasting; moreover, I will force all thy 
creatures into disaffection to thee and affection for 
myself.’ 15. And the explanation thereof is this, 
that the evil spirit reflected in this manner, that 

1 The Huz. khavitunast stands for the Paz. danist with the 
meaning, here, of ‘ what is known, knowledge,’ as in Persian. 

2 Literally, ‘ And it was shouted by him, the evil spirit, thus: ’ 
the usual idiom when the nominative follows the verb. 
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Ahharmazd was helpless as regarded him 1 , therefore 
He proffers peace; and he did not agree, but bore 
on even into conflict with Him. 

16. And Ahharmazd spoke thus: ‘You are not 
omniscient and almighty, O evil spirit! so that it is 
not possible for thee to destroy me, and it is not 
possible for thee to force my creatures so that they 
will not return to my possession.’ 

17. Then Atiharmazd, through omniscience, knew 
that: If I do not grant a period of contest, then it 
will be possible for him to act so that he may be 
able to cause the seduction of my creatures to him¬ 
self. As even now there are many of the inter¬ 
mixture of mankind who practise wrong more than 
right. 18. And Ahharmazd spoke to the evil spirit 
thus : ‘ Appoint a period! so that the intermingling 
of the conflict may be for nine thousand years.’ For 
he knew that by appointing this period the evil 
spirit would, be undone. 

19. Then the evil spirit, unobservant and through 
ignorance, was content with that agreement; just 
like two men quarrelling together, who propose a 
time thus: Let us appoint such-and-such a day for a 

fight- 

20. Aftharmazd also knew this, through omni¬ 
science, that within these nine thousand years, for 
three thousand years everything proceeds by the will 
of Auharmazd, three thousand years there is an 
intermingling of the wills of Ahharmazd and Ahar- 
man, and the last three thousand years the evil 
spirit is disabled, and they keep the adversary away 2 
from the creatures. 

1 The words den val stand for d6n valman. 

2 That is, ‘the adversary is kept away.’ In Pahlavi the third 
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21. Afterwards, Atiharmazd recited the Ahunavar 
thus : Yathi ahft vairyd (‘as a heavenly lord is to 
be chosen’), &c. 1 once, and uttered the twenty-one 
words 2 ; He also exhibited to the evil spirit His 
own triumph in the end, and the impotence of the 
evil spirit, the annihilation of the demons, and the 
resurrection and undisturbed future existence of the 
creatures for ever and everlasting. 22. And the evil 
spirit, who perceived his own impotence and the 
annihilation of the demons, became confounded, and 
fell back to the gloomy darkness; even so as is 
declared in revelation, that, when one of its (the 
Ahunavar’s) three parts was uttered, the evil spirit 
contracted his body through fear, and when two 
parts of it were uttered he fell upon his knees, and 
when all of it was uttered he became confounded 


person plural is the indefinite person, as in English. These 9000 
years are in addition to the 3000 mentioned in § 8, as appears more 
clearly in Chap. XXXIV, 1. 

1 This is the most sacred formula of the Parsis, which they have 
to recite frequently, not only during the performance of their cere¬ 
monies, but also in connection with most of their ordinary duties 
and habits. It is neither a prayer, nor a creed, but a declaratory 
formula in metre, consisting of one stanza of three lines, containing 
twenty-one Avesta words, as follows:— 

Yathfi ahft vairyo, atha ratur, asha</ k\d ha/ia, 

Vangh<?uf dazda manangho, fkyaothnanam anghmr mazdai, 
Khshathrem^a ahurai a, yim dregubyo dada<f vastarem. 

And it may be translated in the following manner : ‘As a heavenly 
lord is to be chosen, so is an earthly master (spiritual guide), for 
the sake of righteousness, to be a giver of the good thoughts of 
the actions of life towards Mazda; and the dominion is for the 
lord (Ahura) whom he (Mazda) has given as a protector for the 
poor’ (see Haug’s Essays on the Religion of the Parsis, 2nd ed. 
pp. 125, 141). 

2 The word marik must mean ‘word’ here, but in some other 
places it seems to mean ‘ syllable ’ or ‘ accented syllable.’ 
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and impotent as to the harm he caused the creatures 
of Afiharmazd, and he remained three thousand 
years in confusion 1 . 

23. Afiharmazd created his creatures in the con¬ 
fusion of Aharman; first he produced Vohuman 
(‘good thought’), by whom the progress of the 
creatures of Afiharmazd was advanced. 

24. The evil spirit first created 2 Mitokht (‘false¬ 
hood ’), and then Akfiman (‘ evil thought ’). 

25. The first of Afiharmazd’s creatures of the 
world was the sky, and his good thought (Vohu¬ 
man), by good procedure 3 , produced the light of 
the world, along with which was the good religion 
of the Mazdayasnians ; this was because the renova¬ 
tion (frashakaraf) 4 which happens to the creatures 
was known to him. 26. Afterwards arose An/ava- 


1 This is the first third of the 9000 years appointed in §§ 18, 20, 
and the second 3000 years mentioned in Chap. XXXIV, r. 

2 It is usual to consider daf/an (Huz. yehabfintan), when 
traceable to Av. di=Sans. dha, as meaning ‘to create,’ but it can 
hardly be proved that it means to create out of nothing, any more 
than any other of the Avesta verbs which it is sometimes con¬ 
venient to translate by ‘ create.’ Before basing any argument upon 
the use of this word it will, therefore, be safer to substitute the 
word ‘produce’ in all cases. 

3 Or it may be translated, ‘ and from it Vohuman, by good pro¬ 
cedure,’ &c. The position here ascribed to Vohuman, or the good 
thought of Afiharmazd, bears some resemblance to that of the Word 
in John i. x—5, but with this essential difference, that Vohuman is 
merely a creature of Afiharmazd, not identified with him; for the 
latter idea would be considered, by a Parsi, as rather inconsistent 
with strict monotheism. The ‘ light of the world’ now created 
must be distinguished from the ‘ endless light’ already existing with 
Afiharmazd in § 2. 

4 The word frashakaref, ‘what is made durable, perpetuation,’ 
is applied to the renovation of the universe which is to take place 
about the time of the resurrection, as a preparation for eternity. 
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hist, and then Shatvairo, and then Spendarmatf, and 
then Horvadat/, and then AmerddatA 

27. From the dark world of Aharman were Ak6- 
man and Andar, and then Sovar, and then Nakahetf, 
and then TMrev and ZMrlh 1 2 . 

28. Of Auharmazd’s creatures of the world, the 
first was the sky; the second, water; the third, 
earth; the fourth, plants; the fifth, animals; the 
sixth, mankind. 


Chapter II. 

o. On the formation of the luminaries. 

1. Auharmazd produced illumination between the 
sky and the earth, the constellation stars and those 
also not of the constellations 3 , then the moon, and 
afterwards the sun, as I shall relate. 


1 These five, with Vohfiman and Mharmazd in his angelic capa¬ 
city, constitute the seven Ameshaspends, ‘ undying causers of pros¬ 
perity, immortal benefactors,’ or archangels, who have charge of 
the whole material creation. They are personifications of old Avesta 
phrases, such as Vohfi-mano, ‘good thought;’ Asha-vahifta, 
‘perfect rectitude;’ Khshathra-vairya, ‘desirable dominion;’ 
Spercta-armaiti, ‘bountiful devotion;’ Haurvata^, ‘complete¬ 
ness or health;’ and Ameret&d', ‘immortality.’ 

2 These six demons are the opponents of the six archangels 
respectively (see Chap. XXX, 29); their names in the Avesta are, 
Akem-mano, ‘evil thought;’ Iwdra, Sauru, Naunghaithya, Tauru, 
ZairWa (see Vendidad X, 17,18 Sp., and XIX, 43 W.), which have 
been compared with the Vedic god Indra, .Sarva (a name of .Siva), 
the Nasatyas, and Sans, tura, ‘diseased,’ and ^aras, ‘decay,’ 
respectively. For further details regarding them, see Chap. XXVIII, 
7-i3- 

3 The word akhtar is the usual term in Pahlavi for a constella¬ 
tion of the zodiac; but the term ap&khtar, ‘away from the akhtar,’ 
means not only ‘ the north,’ or away from the zodiac, but also ‘ a 
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2. First he produced the celestial sphere, and the 
constellation stars are assigned to it by him; espe¬ 
cially these twelve whose names are Varak (the 
Lamb), Tora (the Bull), Do-patkar (the Two-figures 
or Gemini), Kalaiang (the Crab), St r (the Lion), 
Khiu'ak (Virgo), Tarasuk (the Balance), Gazdum 
(the Scorpion), Nimasp (the Centaur or Sagittarius), 
Vahik 1 (Capricornus), Dul (the Waterpot), and 
Mahik (the Fish) ; 3. which, from their original 

creation, were divided into the twenty-eight sub¬ 
divisions of the astronomers 2 , of which the names 
are Padevar, Pesh-Parviz, Parviz, Paha, Avesar, 
Bern, Rakhvaaf, Taraha, Avra, Nahn, Miyan, Av- 
dem, Mash aha, Spur, Husru, Srob, Nur, Gel, Garafca, 
Varawt, Gan, Goi, Muru, Bunda, Kahtsar, Vaht, 
Miyan, Kaht 3 . 4. And all his original creations, 


planet,’ which is in the zodiac, but apart from the constellations. 
The meaning of akhtar, most suitable to the context here, appears 
to be the general term ‘ constellation.’ 

1 Written Nahazik here, both in K20 and M6, which may be 
compared with Pers. nahaz, ‘ the leading goat of a flock; ’ but the 
usual word for ‘Capricornus’ is Vahik, as in Chap. V, 6. None of the 
other names of the signs of the zodiac are written here in Pazand, 
but it may be noted that if the ah in Vahik were written in Pazand 
(that is, in Avesta characters), the word would become the same as 
Nahfizik in Pahlavi. 

2 Literally, ‘fragments of the calculators,’ khuri/ak-i harnarikan. 
These subdivisions are the spaces traversed daily by the moon 
among the stars, generally called ‘ lunar mansions.’ 

3 All these names are written in Pazand, which accounts for 
their eccentric orthography, in which both K20 and M6 agree very 
closely. The subdivision Parviz is evidently the Pers. parven, 
which includes the Pleiades, and corresponds therefore to the 
Sanskrit Nakshatra Krfttika. This correspondence leads to the 
identification of the first subdivision, Padevar, with the Nakshatra 
Arvini. The Pazand names are so corrupt that no reliance can 
be placed upon them, and the first step towards recovering the true 
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residing in the world, are committed to them 1 ; so 
that when the destroyer arrives they overcome the 
adversary and their own persecution, and the crea¬ 
tures are saved from those adversities. 

5. As a specimen of a warlike army, which is 
destined for battle, they have ordained every single 
constellation of those 6480 thousand small stars as 
assistance; and among those constellations four 
chieftains, appointed on the four sides, are leaders. 
6. On the recommendation of those chieftains the 
many unnumbered stars are specially assigned to the 
various quarters and various places, as the united 
strength and appointed power of those constella¬ 
tions. 7. As it is said that Ttotar is the chieftain of 
the east, Sataves the chieftain of the west, Vanand 
the chieftain of the south, and Haptok-rfng the 
chieftain of the north 2 . 8. The great one which they 


Pahlavi names would be to transliterate the Pazand back into Pah- 
lavi characters. The ninth subdivision is mentioned in Chap. VII, 1 
by the name Avrak. 

1 That is, to the zodiacal constellations, which are supposed to 
have special charge of the welfare of creation. 

2 Of these four constellations or stars, which are said to act as 
leaders, there is no doubt that Hapt6k-ring, the chieftain of the 
north, is Ursa Major ; and it is usually considered that Tirtar, the 
chieftain of the east, is Sirius ; but the other two chieftains are not 
so well identified, and there may be some doubt as to the proper 
stations of the eastern and western chieftains. It is evident, how¬ 
ever, that the most westerly stars, visible at any one time of the 
year, are those which set in the dusk of the evening; and east of 
these, all the stars are visible during the night as far as those which 
rise at daybreak, which are the most easterly stars visible at that 
time of the year. Tartar or Sirius can, therefore, be considered 
the chieftain of the eastern stars only when it rises before day¬ 
break, which it does at the latter end of summer; and Haptok- 
ring or Ursa Major is due north at midnight (on the meridian below 
the pole) at about the same time of the year. These stars, there- 
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call a Gah (period of the day), which they say is the 
great one of the middle of the sky, till just before 
the destroyer came was the midday (or south) one of 
the five, that is, the Rapltvin h 


fore, fulfil the conditions necessary for being chieftains of the east 
and north at the end of summer, and we must look for stars capable 
of being chieftains of the south and west at the same season. Now, 
when Ursa Major is near the meridian below the pole, Fomalhaut 
is the most conspicuous star near the meridian in the far south, 
and is probably to be identified withVanand the chieftain of the 
south. And when Sirius rises some time before daybreak, Antares 
(in Scorpio) sets some time after dusk in the evening, and may 
well be identified with Sataves the chieftain of the west. Assuming 
that there has been a precession of the equinoxes equivalent to 
two hours of time, since the idea of these chieftains (which may 
perhaps be traced to Avesta times) was first formed, it may be 
calculated that the time of year when these leading stars then best 
fulfilled that idea was about a month before the autumnal equinox, 
when Ursa Major would be due north three-quarters of an hour 
after midnight, and Fomalhaut due south three-quarters of an hour 
before midnight, Sirius would rise three hours before the sun, and 
Antares would set three hours after the sun. In the Avesta these 
leading stars are named T if try a, Satavaesa, Vanarat, and Haptoi- 
riwga (see Tiftar Yt. o, 8, 9, 12, 32, &c., Rashnu Yt. 26-28, 
Sir6z. 13). 

1 This translation, though very nearly literal, must be accepted 
with caution. If the word mas be not a name it can hardly mean 
anything but ‘ great;’ and that it refers to a constellation appears 
from Chap. V, 1. The word khomsak is an irregular form of the 
Huz. khdmi'yfi, ‘ five,’ and may refer either to the five chieftains 
(including ‘ the great one ’) or to the five Gahs or periods of the 
day, of which Rapitvin is the midday one (see Chap. XXV, 9). 
The object of the text seems to be to connect the Rapitvin Gah 
with some great mid-sky and midday constellation or star, possibly 
Regulus, which, about b. c. 960, must have been more in the day¬ 
light than any other important star during the seven months of 
summer, the only time that the Rapitvin Gfih can be celebrated 
(see Chap. XXV, 7-14). Justi has, ‘They call that the great one of 
the place, which is great in the middle of the sky; they say that 
before the enemy came it was always midday, that is, Rapitvin.’ 
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9. Afiharmazd performed the spiritual Yashn cere¬ 
mony with the archangels (ameshdspendin) in the 
Rapitvin Gah, and in the Yasim he supplied every 
means necessary for overcoming the adversary 1 . 
10. He deliberated with the consciousness (b6d) 
and guardian spirits (frav&har) of men 2 , and the 
omniscient wisdom, brought forward among men, 
spoke thus: ‘ Which seems to you the more advanta¬ 
geous, when 3 I shall present you to the world ? that 
you shall contend in a bodily form with the fiend 
(drft^), and the fiend shall perish, and in the end 
I shall have you prepared again perfect and im¬ 
mortal, and in the end give you back to the world, 
and you will be wholly immortal, undecaying, and 
undisturbed; or that it be always necessary to pro¬ 
vide you protection from the destroyer ? ’ 

xi. Thereupon, the guardian spirits of men be¬ 
came of the same opinion with the omniscient wis¬ 
dom about going to the world, on account of the 
evil that comes upon them, in the world, from the 
fiend (dru^) Aharman, and their becoming, at last, 
again unpersecuted by the adversary, perfect, and 
immortal, in the future existence, for ever and ever¬ 
lasting. 


Windischmann has nearly the same, as both follow the Pazand 
MSS. in reading hdmijak (as a variant of hami^ak), ‘always/ 
instead of kh6ms£k. 

1 Or ‘ adversity.’ 

2 These were among the fravashis already created (see Chap. 

I, 8). 

3 Reading am at, ‘ when/ instead of mfin, ‘ which ’ (see note to 
Chap. I, 7). 
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Chapter III. 

1. On the rush of the destroyer at the creatures 
it is said, in revelation, that the evil spirit, when he 
saw the impotence of himself and the confederate 1 
(hdm-dast) demons, owing to the righteous man 2 , 
became confounded, and seemed in confusion three 
thousand years. 2. During that confusion the arch¬ 
fiends 3 of the demons severally shouted thus: ‘ Rise 
up, thou father of us! for we will cause a conflict in 
the world, the distress and injury from which will 
become those of Ahharmazd and the archangels.’ 

3. Severally they twice recounted their own evil 
deeds, and it pleased him not; and that wicked evil 
spirit, through fear of the righteous man, was not 
able to lift up his head until the wicked CPeh 4 came, 
at the completion of the three thousand years. 
4. And she shouted to the evil spirit thus: ‘ Rise 
up, thou father of us ! for I will cause that conflict 
in the world wherefrom the distress and injury of 
Auharmazd and the archangels will arise.’ 5. And 
she twice recounted severally her own evil deeds, 
and it pleased him not; and that wicked evil spirit 


1 The Pazand MSS. have garoist, for the Huz. hemnunast, 
‘ trusted.’ Windischmann and Justi have ‘all.’ 

2 Probably Gayomar<£ 

8 The word kam&rakfin is literally ‘those with an evil pate,’ 
and is derived from Av. kameredha, ‘the head of an evil being,’ 
also applied to ‘ the evil summit’ of Mount Arezfira (Vend. XIX, 
140, 142), which is supposed to be at the gate of hell (see 
Chap. XII, 8). That the chief demons or arch-fiends are meant, 
appears more clearly in Chap. XXVIII, 12, 44, where the word 
is kam&riktn. 

4 The personification of the impurity of menstruation. 
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rose not from that confusion, through fear of the 
righteous man. 

6. And, again, the wicked £reh shouted thus: 
‘ Rise up, thou father of us! for in that conflict I 
will shed thus much vexation 1 on the righteous 
man and the labouring ox that, through my deeds, 
life will not be wanted, and I will destroy their living 
souls (nismo) 2 ; I will vex the water, I will vex the 
plants, I will vex the fire of Auharmazd, I will 
make the whole creation of Auharmazd vexed.’ 

7. And she so recounted those evil deeds a second 
time, that the evil spirit was delighted and started 
up from that confusion; and he kissed C'eh upon 
the head, and the pollution which they call men¬ 
struation became apparent in (Seh. 

8. He shouted to Ge h thus : ‘ What is thy wish ? 
so that I may give it thee.’ And Gch shouted to 
the evil spirit thus: ‘A man is the wish, so give it 
to me.’ 

9. The form of the evil spirit was a log-like 
lizard’s (vazak) body, and he appeared a young 
man of fifteen years to Ceh, and that brought the 
thoughts of Ge h to him 3 . 

1 The word vesh or vish may stand either for besh, ‘distress, 
vexation,’ as here assumed, or for vish, ‘poison,’ as translated by 
Windischmann and Justi in accordance with the Pdz. MSS. 

8 That this is the Huzvaru of ruban, ‘soul,’ appears from Chap. 
XV, 3-5, where both words are used indifferently; but it is not 
given in the Huz.-PSz. Glossary. It is evidently equivalent to 
Chald. nirma, and ought probably to have the traditional pronun¬ 
ciation nisman, an abbreviation of nismman. 

3 This seems to be the literal meaning of the sentence, and is 
confirmed by Chap. XXVIII, 1, but Windischmann and Justi 
understand that the evil spirit formed a youth for Cell out of a 
toad’s body. The incident in the text may be compared with 
Milton’s idea of Satan and Sin in Paradise Lost, Book II, 745-765. 
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io. Afterwards, the evil spirit, with the confede¬ 
rate demons, went towards the luminaries, and he 
saw the sky; and he led them up, fraught with 
malicious intentions, ii. He stood upon one-third 1 
of the inside of the sky, and he sprang, like a snake, 
out of the sky down to the earth. 

12. In the month FravanAn and the day Ahhar- 
mazd 2 he rushed in at noon, and thereby the sky was 
as shattered and frightened by him, as a sheep by 
a wolf. 13. He came on to the water which was 
arranged 3 below the earth, and then the middle 
of this earth was pierced and entered by him. 
14. Afterwards, he came to the vegetation, then to 
the ox, then to Gdyoman/, and then he came to 
fire 4 * ; so, just like a fly, he rushed out upon the 
whole creation; and he made the world quite as 
injured and dark s at midday as though it were in 
dark night. 15. And noxious creatures were dif¬ 
fused by him over the earth, biting and venomous, 
such as the snake, scorpion, frog (kalvak), and 
lizard (vazak), so that not so much as the point 
of a needle remained free from noxious creatures. 
16. And blight 6 was diffused by him over the 


1 Perhaps referring to the proportion of the sky which is over¬ 
spread by the darkness of night. The whole sentence is rather 
obscure. 

2 The vernal equinox (see Chap. XXV, 7). 

3 Literally, ‘ and it was arranged.’ 

4 For the details of these visitations, see Chaps. VI-X. 

3 Reading khflst t6m; but it may be hangtoTftm, ‘most turbid, 
opaque.’ 

6 The word makh&, ‘blow, stroke,’ is a Huzvarir logogram not 
found in the glossaries; M6 has d&r, ‘wood,’ but this maybe a 
misreading, due to the original, from which M6 was copied, being 
difficult to read. 

[ 5 ] C 
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vegetation, and it withered away immediately. 17. 
And avarice, want, pain, hunger, disease, lust, and 
lethargy were diffused by him abroad upon the ox 
and Gdydman i. 

18. Before his coming to the ox, Aftharmazd 
ground up the healing fruit 1 , which some call ‘bin 4 k,’ 
small in water openly before its eyes, so that its 
damage and discomfort from the calamity (zanAn) 
might be less; and when it became at the same 
time lean and ill, as its breath went forth and it 
passed away, the ox also spoke thus: ‘ The cattle 
are to be created, and their work, labour, and care 
are to be appointed.’ 

19. And before his coming to Gayomart/, Afihar- 
mazd brought forth a sweat upon Gdyomaraf, so 
long as he might recite a prayer ( v&g ) of one stanza 
(viiast); moreover, Ahharmazd formed that sweat 
into the youthful body of a man of fifteen years, 
radiant and tall. 20. When G&ydmar d issued from 
the sweat he saw the world dark as night, and the 
earth as though not a needle’s point remained free 
from noxious creatures; the celestial sphere was 
in revolution, and the sun and moon remained in 
motion: and the world’s struggle, owing to the 
clamour of the Mdzinikin demons 2 , was with the 
constellations. 

21. And the evil spirit thought that the crea¬ 
tures of Ahharmazd were all rendered useless except 


1 The word mivang is an unusual form of mivak, ‘fruit.’ It 
is probably to be traced to an Av. mivangh, which might mean 
‘ fatness,’ as Windischmann suggests. 

2 The Mazainya daeva of the Avesta, and Mazendaran demons, 
or idolators, of Persian legends. 
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Giybmar d) and Astd-vidda?’ 1 with a thousand demons, 
causers of death, were let forth by him on Gdydmar d. 

22. But his appointed time had not come, and he 
(Ast6-vidcUf) obtained no means of noosing (avizi- 
</ano) him; as it is said that, when the opposition 
of the evil spirit came, the period of the life and 
rule of Giydmara? was appointed for thirty years. 

23. After the coming of the adversary he lived 
thirty years, and Gdyomartf spoke thus : ‘Although 
the destroyer has come, mankind will be all of my 
race; and this one thing is good, when they perform 
duty and good works.’ 

24. And, afterwards, he (the evil spirit) came to 
fire, and he mingled smoke and darkness with it. 

25. The planets, with many demons, dashed against 
the celestial sphere, and they mixed the constella¬ 
tions ; and the whole creation was as disfigured as 
though fire disfigured every place and smoke arose 
over it. 26. And ninety days and nights the 
heavenly angels were contending in the world with 
the confederate demons of the evil spirit, and hurled 
them confounded to hell; and the rampart of the sky 
was formed so that the adversary should not be able 
to mingle with it. 

27. Hell is in the middle of the earth; there 
where the evil spirit pierced the earth 2 and rushed 
in upon it, as all the possessions of the world were 


1 The demon of death, Asto-vidhotu in the Avesta (Vend. IV, 
137? V, 25, 31), who is supposed ‘to cast a halter around the 
necks of the dead to drag them to hell, but if their good works 
have exceeded their sins they throw off the noose and go to heaven’ 
(Haug’s Essays, 2nd ed. p. 321). This name is misread Asti- 
vih id by Pazand writers. 

2 See § 13. 
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changing into duality, and persecution, contention, 
and mingling of high and low became manifest. 


Chapter IV. 

i. This also is said, that when the primeval ox 1 
passed away it fell to the right hand, and Gayoman/ 
afterwards, when he passed away, to the left hand. 

2. G6.yftrvan 2 , as the soul of the primeval ox came 
out from the body of the ox, stood up before the ox 
and cried to A&harmazd, as much as a thousand 
men when they sustain a cry at one time, thus : 

‘ With whom is the guardianship of the creatures 
left by thee, when ruin has broken into the earth, 
and vegetation is withered, and water is troubled ? 
Where is the man 3 of whom it was said by thee 
thus: I will produce him, so that he may preach 
carefulness ?’ 

3. And Auharmazd spoke thus: ‘ You are made 
ill 4 , O Gomrvan! you have the illness which the 
evil spirit brought on ; if it were proper to produce 
that man in this earth at this time, the evil spirit 
would not have been oppressive in it.’ 


1 Literally, ‘ the sole-created ox ’ from whom all the animals and 
some plants are supposed to have proceeded (see Chaps. X and 
XIV), as mankind proceeded from Gaydmanf. It is the ox of 
the primitive creation, mentioned in Chap. Ill, 14, 18. 

2 The spiritual representative of the primeval ox, called Gmr- 
urvsl, ‘ soul of the bull,’ in the Avesta, of which name GdrUrvan is 
a corruption. The complaint of Gdr&rvan is recorded in the 
G&thas, the oldest part of the Avesta (see Yas. XXIX). 

3 Referring to Zaratfut. 

4 In K20, ‘ You are ill.’ 
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4. Forth Gosurvan walked to the star station 
(payak) and cried in the same manner, and forth to 
the moon station and cried in the same manner, and 
forth to the sun station, and then the guardian spirit 
of Zaratiut was exhibited to her, and Auharmazd 
said thus 1 : ‘ I will produce for the world him who 
will preach carefulness.’ 5. Contented became the 
spirit Go^hrvan, and assented thus : ‘ I will nourish 
the creatures that is, she became again consenting 
to a worldly creation in the world. 


Chapter V. 

1. Seven chieftains of the planets have come unto 
the seven chieftains of the constellations 2 , as the 
planet Mercury (Tir) unto Tfotar, the planet Mars 
(Vhhram) unto Haptok-rlng, the planet Jupiter 
(Ahharmazd) unto Vanand, the planet Venus (Ana¬ 
hit/) unto Sataves, the planet Saturn (Kevin) unto 
the great one of the middle of the sky, Gdiihar 3 

1 As the text stands in the MSS. it means, 1 and then the guardian 
spirit of Zaraturt demonstrated to her thus;’ but whether it be 
intended to represent the fravahar as producing the creature 
is doubtful. The angel Goj, who is identified with Go.rurvan, is 
usually considered a female, but this is hardly consistent with being 
the soul of a bull (see Chap. X, 1, 2), though applicable enough to 
a representative of the earth. In the Selections of Zthf-sparam, II, 
6 , however, this mythological animal is said to have been a female 
(see Appendix to Bundahi.r). 

2 Five of these are mentioned in Chap. II, 7, 8, to which the 
sun and moon are here added. 

3 As this name stands in the MSS. it may be read Gftr^d&r (as 
in the Paz. MSS.), Gfir^ihar, or Dfir&har ; the reading is very un¬ 
certain, and Windischmann suggests Gurg-ztihar, ‘wolf progeny’ 
(compare vehrko-/£ithra in Ardabahirt Yart 8). A shooting star, 
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and the thievish (du^gun) M&spar 1 , provided with 
tails, unto the sun and moon and stars. 2. The sun 
has attached M&spar to its own radiance by mutual 
agreement, so that he may be less able to do harm 
(vinds). 

3. Of Mount Albtirs 2 it is declared, that around 
the world and Mount T£rak 3 , which is the middle of 
the world, the revolution of the sun is like a moat 4 
around the world; it turns back in a circuit 5 owing 
to the enclosure (var) of Mount Albftrs' around 
Terak. 4. As it is said that it is the Terak of 
Albftrs from behind which my sun and moon and 
stars return again ®. 5. For there are a hundred 


or meteor, is probably meant (see Chap. XXX, 18, 31), and as it is 
the special disturber of the moon, it may be Go-iihar (Av. gao- 
^ithra, ‘of ox-lineage’), a common epithet of the moon; the 
Pahlavi letter k being often written something like the compound 
rk ; and this supposition is confirmed by the G6k-£ihar of TD in 
Chap. XXVIII, 44. 

1 This is written Mfw-partk in TD in Chap. XXVIII, 44, and 
seems to be the mfij pairika of Yas. XVII, 46, LXVII, 23, as 
noticed by Windischmann; it is probably meant here for a comet, 
as it is attached to the sun. The zodiacal light and milky way have 
too little of the wandering character of planets to be considered 
planetary opponents of the sun and moon. 

a The hara berezaiti, ‘lofty mountain-range,’of the Avesta, 
which is an ideal representative of the loftiest mountains known to 
the ancient Iranians, the Alburz range in M&zendar&n, south of the 
Caspian. See Chaps. VIII, 2, XII, 1, 3. 

5 The Taera of Yas. XLI, 24, Ram Yt. 7, Zamyad Yt. 6. See 
Chap. XII, 2, 4. 

* The word maya-gfr is a Huz. hybrid for av-g 1 r, ‘ a water- 
holder, or ditch.’ 

5 The word may be either Sv^ak or khavi^ak, with this 
meaning. 

6 This appears to be a quotation from the Rashnu Yart, 25. 
The Huz. word for ‘ month' is here used for the ‘ moon.’ 
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and eighty apertures (rd^tn) in the east, and a hun¬ 
dred and eighty in the west, through Alburn; and 
the sun, every day, comes in through an aperture, 
and goes out through an aperture 1 ; and the whole 
connection and motion of the moon and constel¬ 
lations and planets is with it: every day it always 
illumines (or warms) three regions (keishvar) 2 and 
a half, as is evident to the eyesight. 6. And twice 
in every year the day and night are equal, for on the 
original attack 3 , when 4 it (the sun) went forth from 
its first degree (khurt/ak), the day and night were 
equal, it was the season of spring; when it arrives 
at the first degree of Kala^ang (Cancer) the time of 
day is greatest, it is the beginning of summer; when 
it arrives at the sign (khfirtfak) Tara^fik (Libra) the 
day and night are equal, it is the beginning of 
autumn; when it arrives at the sign Vahik (Capri¬ 
corn) the night is a maximum, it is the beginning of 
winter; and when it arrives at Varak (Aries) the 
night and day have again become equal, as when it 


1 This mode of accounting for the varying position of sunrise 
and sunset resembles that in the Book of Enoch, LXXI, but only 
six eastern and six western gates of heaven are there mentioned, 
and the sun changes its gates of entrance and exit only once a 
month, instead of daily. 

s See § 9 and Chap. XI. 

* The reading of this word is doubtful, although its meaning is 
tolerably clear. The P&z. MSS. read har do, ‘bothJusti reads 
ardab, ‘quarrel;’ and in the Selections of Zaa'-sparam it is written 
arc/ik. It seems probable that the word is kharah, ‘ attack,’ which 
being written exactly like ard£ (Av. ashya, see Yas. LYI, 1,1) has 
had a circumflex added to indicate the supposed d, and this false 
reading has led to the more modern form ar<fik (Pers. ard, ‘anger’). 
But probabilities in obscure matters are often treacherous guides. 

4 Reading amat, ‘ when,’ instead of mftn, ‘ which,’ throughout 
the sentence (see note to Chap. I, 7). 
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went forth from Varak. 7. So that when it comes 
back to Varak, in three hundred and sixty days and 
the five Gcltha days 1 , it goes in and comes out 
through one and the same aperture ; the aperture is 
not mentioned, for if it had been mentioned the 
demons would have known the secret, and been 
able to introduce disaster. 

8. From there where the sun comes on on the 
longest day to where it comes on on the shortest day 
is the east region Savah ; from there where it comes 
on on the shortest day to where it goes off on the 
shortest day is the direction of the south regions 
Fradaafafsh and Vidadafsh; from there where it goes 
in on the shortest day to where it goes in on the 
longest day is the west region Arzah; from there 
where it comes in on the longest day to there where 
it goes in on the longest day are the north regions 
Vorubanst and Vdrh^anyt 2 . 9. When the sun comes 

on, it illumines (or warms) the regions of Savah, 
Fradatfafsh, Vldat/afsh, and half of Khvanlras 3 ; 
when it goes in on the dark side, it illumines the 
regions of Arzah, Vorhbawt, Vdrh^arrt, and one 
half of Khvanlras; when it is day here it is night 
there. 

1 The five supplementary days added to the last of the twelve 
months, of thirty days each, to complete the year. For these days 
no additional apertures are provided in Albfira, and the sun appears 
to have the choice of either of the two centre apertures out of the 
180 on each side of the world. This arrangement seems to indi¬ 
cate that the idea of the apertures is older than the rectification of 
the calendar which added the five G&tha days to an original year 
of 360 days. 

2 This sentence occurs, without the names of the keshvars or 
regions, in the Pahl. Vend. XIX, 19. For the keshvars see 
Chap. XI. 

3 Often corrupted into Khaniras in the MSS. 
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Chapter VI. 

1. On the conflict 1 of the creations of the world 
with the antagonism of the evil spirit it is said in 
revelation, that the evil spirit, even as he rushed in 
and looked upon the pure bravery of the angels and 
his own violence 2 , wished to rush back. 2. The 
spirit of the sky is himself like one of the warriors 
who has put on armour ; he arrayed the sky against 
the evil spirit, and led on in the contest, until 
Afiharmazd had completed a rampart around, 
stronger than the sky and in front of the sky. 
3. And his guardian spirits (frav&har) of warriors 
and the righteous, on war horses and spear in hand, 
were around the sky; such-like as the hair on the 
head is the similitude ( 4 ngunt-aitak) of those who 
hold the watch of the rampart. 4. And no passage 
was found by the evil spirit, who rushed back; and 
he beheld the annihilation of the demons and his 
own impotence, as Aftharmazd did his own final 
triumph, producing the renovation of the universe 
for ever and everlasting. 


Chapter VII. 

1. The second conflict was waged with the water, 
because, as the star Tfotar was in Cancer, the water 
which is in the subdivision they call Avrak 3 was 

1 This is the doubtful word translated ‘ attack ’ in Chap. V, 6 
(see the note there); it also occurs at the beginning of each of the 
following four chapters. 

2 Reading z6rih ; but it may be zftrih, ‘ falsity.’ 

3 The ninth lunar mansion (see Chap. II, 3) corresponding with 
the middle of Cancer. Tutar (Sirius) being in Cancer probably 
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pouring, on the same day when the destroyer rushed 
in, and came again into notice for mischief (ivirak) 
in the direction of the west. 2. For every single 
month is the owner of one constellation; the month 
Tir is the fourth month 1 of the year, and Cancer the 
fourth constellation from Aries, so it is the owner of 
Cancer, into which Tiytar sprang, and displayed the 
characteristics of a producer of rain; and he brought 
on the water aloft by the strength of the wind. 
3. Co-operators with Tistar were Vohhman and 
the angel H6m, with the assistance of the angel 
Bftr g; and the righteous guardian spirits in orderly 
arrangement. 

4. Tbtar was converted into three forms, the form 
of a man and the form of a horse and the form of a 
bull 2 ; thirty days and nights he was distinguished 
in brilliance 3 , and in each form he produced rain ten 
days and nights; as the astrologers say that every 
constellation has three forms. 5. Every single drop 
of that rain became as big as a bowl, and the water 
stood the height of a man over the whole of this 
earth ; and the noxious creatures on the earth being 
all killed by the rain, went into the holes of the 
earth 4 . 

means that it rises about the same time as the stars of Cancer, as 
is actually the case. 

1 See Chap. XXV, 20. 

2 See T friar Yt. 13,16,18, where it is stated that Tiriar assumes 
the form of a man for the first ten nights, of a bull for the second 
ten nights, and of a horse for the third ten nights. Also in Vend. 
XIX, 126 Tiriar is specially invoked in his form of a bull. 

8 Or it may be translated, ‘ he hovered in the light,’ as Windisch- 
mann and Justi have it. 

4 In comparing the inundation produced by Tiriar with the 
Noachian deluge, it must be recollected that the former is repre¬ 
sented as occurring before mankind had propagated on the earth. 
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6. And, afterwards, the wind spirit, so that it may 
not be contaminated (ghmikht), stirs up the wind 
and atmosphere as the life stirs in the body; and 
the water was all swept away by it, and was brought 
out to the borders of the earth, and the wide-formed 1 
ocean arose therefrom. 7. The noxious creatures 
remained dead within the earth, and their venom 
and stench were mingled with the earth, and in 
order to carry that poison away from the earth 
Tistar went down into the ocean in the form of a 
white horse with long hoofs 2 . 

8. And Ap&osh 3 , the demon, came meeting him 
in the likeness of a black horse with clumsy (kund) 
hoofs; a mile (parasang) 4 away from him fled 
Tbtar, through the fright which drove him away. 

9. And Tfstar begged for success from Aftharmazd, 
and Auharmazd gave him strength and power, as it 
is said, that unto Tistar was brought at once the 
strength of ten vigorous horses, ten vigorous camels, 
ten vigorous bulls, ten mountains, and ten rivers 5 6 . 

10. A mile away from him fled Apaosh, the demon, 
through fright at his strength ; on account of this 
they speak of an arrow-j^ with Tatar’s strength in 
the sense of a mile. 


1 The term farakhh-karrf, ‘wide-formed,’ is a free Pahlavi 
translation of Av. vouru-kasha, ‘wide-shored,’ or ‘having wide 

abysses,’ applied to the boundless ocean (see Chap. XIII, 1). 

3 For the Avesta account of this expedition of Tutar, see Tirtar 
Yt. 20-29. 

3 Miswritten Apavj or Apavar in Pazand, by all MSS. in this 
chapter, but see Chap. XXVIII, 39. 

* The word parasang is here used for Av. hathra, which was 
about an English mile (see Chap. XXVI, 1). 

6 A quotation from Tirtar Yt. 25. 
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xi. Afterwards, with a cloud for a jar (khumb)— 
thus they call the measure which was a means of the 
work—he seized upon the water and made it rain 
most prodigiously, in drops like bull’s heads and 
men’s heads, pouring in handfuls and pouring in 
armfuls, both great and small. 12. On the produc¬ 
tion of that rain the demons Aspen^argak 1 and 
Apaosh contended with it, and the fire Vazht 2 
turned its club over; and owing to the blow of the 
club Aspen^argak made a very grievous noise, as 
even now, in a conflict with the producer of rain, a 
groaning and raging 3 are manifest. 13. And ten 
nights and days rain was produced by him in that 
manner, and the poison and venom of the noxious 
creatures which were in the earth were all mixed up 
in the water, and the water became quite salt, be¬ 
cause there remained in the earth some of those 
germs which noxious creatures ever collect. 

14. Afterwards, the wind, in the same manner as 
before , restrained the water, at the end of three days, 
on various sides of the earth; and the three great 
seas and twenty-three small seas 4 arose therefrom, 
and two fountains (Yashmak) of the sea thereby 
became manifest, one the A'eZ’ast lake, and one 
the S6vbar 5 , whose sources are connected with the 


1 Mentioned in Vend. XIX, 135, thus: ‘thou shouldst propi¬ 
tiate the fire Vazi.?ta, the smiter of the demon Spen^aghra.’ It is 
also written Spengargak in Chap. XVII, x, and Aspengaroga in 
Chap. XXVIII, 39. 

2 That is, the lightning (see Chap. XVII, 1). 

3 Or, ‘ a tumult and flashing.’ Justi has ‘ howling and shrieking;’ 
the two words being very ambiguous in the original. 

4 See Chap. XIII, 6. 

6 See Chap. XXII, 1-3. 
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fountain of the sea. 15. And at its north side 1 
two rivers flowed out, and went one to the east and 
one to the west; they are the Arag river and the 
Veh river; as it is said thus: ‘Through those finger- 
breadth tricklings do thou pour and draw forth two 
such waters, O Auharmazd ! ’ 16. Both those rivers 

wind about through all the extremities of the earth, 
and intermingle again with the water of the wide- 
formed ocean. 17. As those two rivers flowed out, 
and from the same place of origin as theirs, eigh¬ 
teen 2 navigable rivers flowed out, and after the 
other waters have flowed out from those navigable 
streams they all flow back to the Arag 3 river and 
V£h river, whose fertilization (khviparddrth) of 
the world arises therefrom. 


Chapter VIII. 

o. On the conflict which the evil spirit waged with 
the earth. 

1. As the evil spirit rushed in, the earth shook 4 , 
and the substance of mountains was created in the 
earth. 2. First, Mount Albftrs arose; afterwards, 

1 Probably meaning the north side of the Aredvivsur fountain 
of the sea, which is said to be on the lofty Hugar, a portion of 
Albfirz, from the northern side of which these two semi-mythical 
rivers are said to flow (see Chaps. XII, 5, XX, 1). 

2 See Chap. XX, 2. 

3 Here written Ar6ng, but the usual Pahlavi reading is Arag; 
the nasal of the Av. Rangha being generally omitted in Pahlavi, as 
other nasals are sometimes; thus we often find sag for sang, 

1 stone.’ 

4 The word ^udni</ is a transposition of ^undW, a graphical 
vacant of^unbirf, ‘ shook.’ 
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the other ranges of mountains (k6find hi) of the 
middle of the earth; for as Albftrs grew forth all 
the mountains remained in motion, for they have all 
grown forth from the root of Albhrs. 3. At that 
time they came up from the earth, like a tree which 
has grown up to the clouds and its root 1 to the 
bottom; and their root passed on that way from one 
to the other, and they are arranged in mutual con¬ 
nection. 4. Afterwards, about that wonderful shak¬ 
ing out from the earth, they say that a great moun¬ 
tain is the knot of lands; and the passage for the 
waters within the mountains is the root which is 
below the mountains; they forsake the upper parts 
so that they may flow into it, just as the roots of 
trees pass into the earth; a counterpart (angunl- 
aitak) of the blood in the arteries of men, which 
gives strength to the whole body. 5. In numbers 2 , 
apart from Albftrs', all the mountains grew up out of 
the earth in eighteen years 3 , from which arises the 
perfection 4 of men’s advantage. 


Chapter IX. 

1. The conflict waged with plants was that when 5 6 
they became quite dry. 2. Ameroda<f the arch- 


1 M6 has raMk, but this and many other strange words are 
probably due to the copyist of that MS. having an original before 
him which was nearly illegible in many places. 

2 Or, ‘as it were innumerable;’ the word amar meaning both 
‘ number ’ and ‘ innumerable.’ 

3 See Chap. XII, 1. 

4 The word must be farhakhtagan, ‘proprieties,’ both here and 

in Chap. IX, 6, as farha.khti.rn is an ungrammatical form. 

6 Reading amat, ‘ when,’ instead of mun, ‘ which ’ (see the note 
to Chap. I, 7). 
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angel, as the vegetation was his own, pounded the 
plants small, and mixed them up with the water 
which Tlrtar seized, and Tfotar made that water rain 
down upon the whole earth. 3. On the whole earth 
plants grew up like hair upon the heads of men. 
4. Ten thousand 1 of them grew forth of one special 
description, for keeping away the ten thousand 
species of disease which the evil spirit produced for 
the creatures; and from those ten thousand, the 
100,000 species 2 of plants have grown forth. 

5. From that same germ of plants the tree of all 
germs 3 was given forth, and grew up in the wide- 
formed ocean, from which the germs of all species of 
plants ever increased. 6. And near to that tree of 
all germs the Gokan/ tree 4 was produced, for keeping 
away deformed (dfispaaf) decrepitude; and the full 
perfection of the world arose therefrom. 


Chapter X. 

o. On the conflict waged with the primeval ox. 

1. As it passed away 5 , owing to the vegetable 
principle (^iharak) proceeding from every limb of 
the ox, fifty and five species of grain 6 and twelve 
species of medicinal plants grew forth from the 
earth, and their splendour and strength were the 


1 See Chap. XXVII, 2. 

2 Here 120,000 are mentioned, but see Chap. XXVII, 2, and 
Selections of ZaVsparam, VIII, 2. 

3 Or, 1 of all seeds ’ (see Chap. XVIII, 9). 

4 The white-Hom tree (see Chaps. XVIII, 1-6, XXVII, 4). 

5 See Chap. IV, 1. 6 See Chaps. XIV, x, XXVII, 2. 
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seminal energy (tokhmlh) of the ox. 2. Delivered 
to the moon station 1 , that seed was thoroughly puri¬ 
fied by the light of the moon, fully prepared in 
every way, and produced life in a body. 3. Thence 
arose two oxen, one male and one female; and, 
afterwards, two hundred and eighty-two species of 
each kind 2 became manifest upon the earth. 4. The 
dwelling (manist) of the birds is in the air, and the 
fish are in the midst of the water. 


Chapter XI. 

1. On the nature of the earth it says in revela¬ 
tion, that there are thirty and three kinds 3 of land. 
2. On the day when Tfatar produced the rain, when 
its seas arose therefrom, the whole place, half taken 
up by water, was converted into seven portions ; 
this portion 4 , as much as one-half, is the middle, 
and six portions are around; those six portions 
are together as much as Khvanlras. 3. The name 


1 See Chap. XIV, 3. In the Mah Yt. o, 7, blessings are in¬ 
voked for ‘the moon of ox lineage’ (gao/Hthra) in conjunction 
with the ‘sole-created ox and the ox of many species.’ In the 
Avesta the gender of these two primeval oxen appears doubtful, 
owing probably to the dual gen. masc. of their epithets being of the 
same form as a sing. gen. fem. 

2 That is, of each sex. See Chap. XIV, 13, 27. In all three 
occurrences of this number K20 has 272, but all other MSS. have 
282 (except M6 in this place only). 

3 K2ob has ‘ thirty-two kinds.’ 

* That is, Khvaniras; or it may be ‘one portion,’ as hand, 
‘this,’ is often used for ad, ‘one,’ because the Pazand form of 
both words is e. 
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k^shvar (‘zone or region ’) is also applied to them, 
and they existed side by side (kash kash) 1 ; as on 
the east side of this portion (Khvanlras) is the 
Savah region, on the west is the Arzah region; the 
two portions on the south side are the Fradat/afsh 
and Vlda«?afsh regions, the two portions on the north 
side are the Vorfibant and Vorufant regions, and 
that in the middle is Khvanlras. 4. And Khvanlras 
has the sea, for one part of the wide-formed ocean 
wound about around it; and from Vorfibarst and 
Vorufant a lofty mountain grew up; so that it is 
not possible for any one to go from region to 
region 2 . 

5. And of these seven regions every benefit was 
created most in Khvanlras, and the evil spirit also 
produced most for Khvanlras, on account of the 
superiority (sarlh) 3 which he saw in it. 6. For the 
Kayanians and heroes were created in Khvanlras; 
and the good religion of the Mazdayasnians was 
created in Khvanlras, and afterwards conveyed to 
the other regions ; Soshyans 4 is born in Khvanlras, 
who makes the evil spirit impotent, and causes the 
resurrection and future existence. 

1 Possibly an attempt to connect the term kSshvar with kash; 
but the sentence may also be translated thus: ‘ and they formed 
various districts like this portion; on the east side is the Savah 
region,’ &c. 

2 In the Pahlavi Vend. I, 4a, and in the Mainyo-i-khaiA IX, 6, 
it is added, ‘ except with the permission of the angels ’ or the 
demons. 

3 So in M6 ; but K20 has zarfarih, which would imply, ‘ for the 
destruction of what he saw of it.’ 

4 Always spelt so in the Bundahir MSS. K20 and M6, and 
corrupted into Soshyos in Pazand; but it is more usually written 
SdsMns in other Pahlavi works, and its Avesta form is Saoshyas 
(see Chap. XXXII, 8). 

[ 5 ] 
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Chapter XII. 

x. On the nature of mountains it says in revela¬ 
tion, that, at first, the mountains have grown forth 
in eighteen years; and Alburn ever grew till the 
completion of eight hundred years; two hundred 
years up to the star station (pdyak), two hundred 
years to the moon station, two hundred years to the 
sun station, and two hundred years to the endless 
light 1 . 2. While the other mountains have grown 
out of Albfir^, in number 2244 mountains, and are 
Hftgar the lofty 2 , Terak of Albhre, Waka/Z-i-Daitik, 
and the Are-shr ridge, the Auslndom mountain, 
Mount Aparseh which they say is the mountain of 
Pdrs, Mount Zari^ also which is Mount Mantl?, 
Mount Aira/£, Mount Kaf, Mount Vtk/g6s, Mount 
Afishdastar, Mount Are^ur-bum, Mount Roykn- 
homand, Mount Padashkhv&rgar which is the 
greatest in Khvarlh, the mountain which they call 
Wino, Mount R£vand, Mount Ddrspdt the Bakyir 
mountain, Mount Kabed-Akaft, Mount Siyak-mM- 
mand, Mount Vafar-hdmand, Mount Spendyat/ and 
Kondrasp, Mount Asnavand and Kondras, Mount 


1 These are the four grades of the Mazdayasnian heaven. 

* In all the geographical details, mentioned in the Bundahif, 
there is a strange mixture of mythical tradition with actual fact. 
The author of the work finds names mentioned in the Avesta, by 
old writers of another country, and endeavours to identify them 
with places known to himself; much in the same way as attempts 
have been made to identify the geographical details of the garden 
of Eden. Most of the names of these mountains occur in the 
Zamyad Yart, or in other parts of the Avesta, as will be noticed 
in detail further on. The number 2244 is also mentioned in § 7 
of that Yart. A very able commentary on this chapter will be 
found in Windischmann’s Zoroastriche Studien, pp. 1-19. 
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Siiidav *, a mountain among those which are in 
Kangde-s 2 , of which they say that they are a comfort 
and delight of the good creator, the smaller hills. 

3. I will mention them also a second time; Al- 
bftrs 3 is around this earth and is connected with the 
sky. 4. The Terak 4 of Alburn is that through 
which the stars, moon, and sun pass 5 in, and 
through it they come back. 5. H11 gar the lofty 6 is 
that from which the water of Aredvivshr 7 leaps 
down the height of a thousand men. 6. The Aft- 
slndom 8 mountain is that which, being of ruby 


1 The Av. Si/ddava of Zamyad Yt. 5. 

2 See Chap. XXIX, 4, ro; the name is here written Kandez in 
K20. In M6 the word is kof, ‘ mountain,’ which is almost iden¬ 
tical in form; if this be the correct reading, the translation will be, 

‘ a mountain among those in the mountain which they say is agree¬ 
able and the delight,’ &c. This mountain is, however, probably 
intended for the Av. Awtare-kangha, ‘ within Kangha,’ of Zamyad 
Yt. 4. " 

3 The Haraiti-barer of Zamyad Yt. 1; but it is more usually 
called Hara berezaiti (see Chap. V, 3). 

4 A central peak of the mythic Alburz, around which the heavenly 
bodies are said to revolve (see Chap. V, 3). It is the Av. Taera, 
mentioned in Yas. XLI, 24, Mm Yt. 7, Zamyad Yt. 6. 

6 So in M6, but K20 has ‘go in.’ 

6 This appears to be another peak of the mythic Albfirz, pro¬ 
bably in the west, as it is connected with Sataves, the western chief¬ 
tain of the constellations (see Chaps. XXIV, 17, and II, 7). It is 
the Av. Hukairya berezo, of Yas. LXIV, 14, A ban Yt. 3, 25, 96, Gor 
Yt. 8, Mihir Yt. 88, RashnuYt. 24, Fravardin Yt. 6, Mm Yt. 15. 

7 See Chap. XIII, 3-5. 

8 In Auharmazd Yt. 31 and Zamyad Yt. 2, 66, an Ushidhao 
mountain is mentioned as having many mountain waters around it, 
but this seems to be a near neighbour of the Ushidarena mountain 
(see § 15). The details in the text correspond with the description 
of the Hindva mountain, given in Tfatar Yt. 32, thus : us Hindva*/ 
paiti gardi d yo hirtaiti maidhtm zrayanghd vouru-kashahg, 
‘ up on the Hindva mountain, which stands amid the wide-shored 

D 2 
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(khftn-ihino), of the substance of the sky 1 , is in 
the midst of the wide-formed ocean, so that its 
water, which is from Hugar, pours down into it (the 
ocean). 7. iCakaaf-i-Diltik (‘the judicial peak’) is 
that of the middle of the world, the height of a hun¬ 
dred men, on which the Alnvar bridge 2 stands; and 
they take account of the soul at that place. 8. The 
Are^hr 3 ridge [of the Alburn mountain] is a summit 
at the gate of hell, where they always hold the con¬ 
course of the demons. 9. This also is said, that, 
excepting Albhns, the Aparsen 4 mountain is the 


oceanand the Pahlavi name, Afisinddm, has probably arisen from 
the us Hindva<f of this passage, as suggested by Justi. (See 
Chaps. XIII, 5, and XVIII, 10, 11.) 

1 The sky is considered to be a true firmament, or hard and 
indestructible dome. 

2 The Amvato-peretu of the Avesta, mentioned even in the 
Gathas. In the Pahlavi Vend. XIX, xor, it is stated that ‘they 
pass across by the ATinvaff bridge, whose two extremities are their 
own heavenly angels, one stands at Aakatf-i-Daitik, and one at 
Albfirz; ’ the former mountain seems not to be mentioned in the 
Avesta, but the bridge is the path of the soul to the other world ; 
if righteous the soul passes by it easily over Alburz (the confines 
of this world) into paradise, but if wicked it drops off the bridge 
into hell. 

3 See Vend. Ill, 23, XIX, 140. The words in brackets may 
perhaps be inserted by mistake, but they occur in all MSS. exa¬ 
mined, -and there is nothing inconsistent with tradition in supposing 
Arezfir to be the extreme northern range of the mythic Albfirz 
which surrounds the earth, being the place where demons chiefly 
congregate. 

4 Justi adopts the reading Harparsen, which occurs in K20 four 
times out of eleven, but is corrected thrice. Windischmann suggests 
that this mountain is the Av. rkyata (or irkatd) upairi-sa^na of 
Yas. X, 29, and Zamyad Yt. 3, which the Pahlavi translator of the 
Yasna explains as ‘the Pdrsln crag.’ It seems to be a general 
name for the principal mountain ranges in the south and east of 
Iran, as may be seen on comparing this passage and Chap. XXIV, 
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greatest; the Aparsen mountain they call the 
mountain of Pars, and its beginning is in Sagast&n 1 
and its end in Khh/istin. 10. Mount Minify 2 is 
great; the mountain on which Min&sv&har was 
born. 

11. The remaining mountains have chiefly grown 
from those; as it is said that the elevation (afsarth) 
of the districts had arisen most around those three 
mountains 3 . 12. Mount Airai 4 is in the middle 
from Hamaian to Khvarbem, and has grown from 
Mount Apirsen. 13. Mount [A'ino] 5 , which is on its 
east, on the frontier of Turkistin, is connected also 
with Ap&rsen. 14. Mount Kaf 6 has grown from 
the same Mount Apirsin. 15. Mount Aftshd&y- 


28, with Chap. XX, 16, 17, 21, 22, where the Haro, HStftmand, 
Marv, and Balkh rivers are said to spring from Mount Apdrs6n; 
but its application to the southern range is perhaps due to the 
etymological attempt, in the text, to connect it with Pdrs. The 
Selections of Za</-sparam, VII, 7, have A'inistSn for Khffgistan. 

1 This name can also be read Sistan. 

2 In § 2 it is also called Zari d, but in Zamy&d Yt. 1 Zeredho and 
Aredho-manusha are mentioned as neighbouring mountains. The 
word ‘ great ’ is omitted in M6. 

8 That is, around the ranges of Album, Aparsen, and Mdnur. 

* Perhaps intended for the Erezishd of Zamyad Yt. 2. The de¬ 
scription would apply to any of the mountains near Niraphr. 

6 This name is omitted in the MSS., but is taken from § 2 as 
suggested by Justi. Perhaps it may be connected with ‘ the country 
of Seni’ (Chap. XV, 29), which is explained as being ATinist&n, 
probably the land of Samarkand, which place was formerly called 
Kva, according to a passage in some MSS. of Tabari’s Chronicle, 
quoted in Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, p. 298. 

6 Not Klf, nor is it mentioned in the Pahlavi Vend. V, 57, as 
supposed by Justi; the k&f kop araya<f of Spiegel’s edition of the 
Pahlavi text being a misprint for kafako partya d, ‘it traverses a 
fissure’ (see Haug’s Essays, 2nd ed. p. 326, note 2), 
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tar 1 is in Sagastin. 16. Mount Are^fir 2 is that 
which is in the direction of Arum. 17. The Padash- 
khvdrgar 3 mountain is that which is in Taparistan 
and the side of Gildn. 18. The Revand 4 mountain 
is in Khurasdn 6 , on which the Btindn fire 6 was esta¬ 
blished ; and its name Rdvand means this, that it is 
glorious. 19. The Vdrfgds 7 mountain is that which 
is on the frontier of the Vat/gesians ; that quarter is 
full of timber and full of trees. 20. The Bakyir 8 
mountain is that which Frasiyaz/ of Tur used as a 
stronghold, and he made his residence within it; 
and in the days of Yim 9 a myriad towns and cities 
were erected on its pleasant and prosperous ter¬ 
ritory. 21. Mount Kabed-dkaft 10 (‘very rugged’) 


1 The Av. Ushi-darena of Yas. I, 41, II, 54, III, 55, IV, 45, 
XXII, 31, XXV, 22, Auharmazd Yt. 31, Zamyad Yt. o, 2, 97. 

2 Called ArezQr-bfim in § 2, which name stands for the sixth 
and seventh mountains, Erezuro and Bumyo, in Zamyad Yt. 2. 
The land of Arftm was the eastern empire of the Romans. 

3 Evidently the mountain range south of the Caspian, now called 
Albhrz; but whether this actual Albftrz is to be considered a part 
of the mythic Alburz is not very clear. 

4 The Av. Raevaus, ‘shining,’ of Zamyad Yt. 6. It is also 
called the Ridge of Virtasp (see § 34). 

6 Or, ‘the east.’ 6 See Chap. XVII, 8. 

7 The Av. Vaiti-gaes6, the twelfth mountain in Zamyad Yt. 2 ; 
Badghes in Persian. 

8 In § 2 it is Bakyir, which Justi thinks is another name for 
Mount Darspet (‘ white poplar ’); the latter name not being re¬ 
peated here makes this supposition probable. 

9 K20 has rfim and M6 has lanman, but both explained by 
the Pdz. gloss Yim, which is also the reading of the Paz. MSS. If 
the gloss be rejected the most probable translation would be, ‘ and 
in our days Shatr6-ram (or ramun), the victorious, erected on it a 
myriad towns and cities.’ 

19 Windischmann suggests that this may be intended for the Av. 
fkyata or irkata mentioned in the note on Aparsen in § 9. 
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is that in P&rs, out of the same Mount Apirs6n. 
22. Mount Sly&k-hdmand (‘being black’) and Mount 
Vafar-homand (‘having snow’) 1 , as far as their 
Kavul borders, have grown out of it (Aparsen) 
towards the direction of Wind. 23. The Spend- 
y &d 2 mountain is in the circuit (var) of Revand 3 . 
24. The Kondrasp 4 * mountain, on the summit of 
which is Lake Sovbar 6 , is in the district (or by the 
town) of Tfts. 25. The Kondris 6 mountain is in 
Airan-vd^-. 26. The Asnavand 7 mountain is in 
Ataro-patakan. 27. The Royisn-homand 8 (‘ having 
growth ’) mountain is that on which vegetation has 
grown. 

28. Whatever 9 mountains are those which are in 
every place of the various districts and various 


1 The Av. Syamaka and Vafrayau of Zamyad Yt. 5; and pro¬ 
bably the Siyah-koh and Safed-koh of Afghanistan. With regard 
to A'lno, see the note on § 13. The former mountain is called 
Siyak-mui-mand, ‘having black hair,’ in § 2, which is certainly a 
more grammatical form than Siyak-homand. 

2 The Av. Spewto-ddta of Zamyad Yt. 6. 

8 The term var often means ‘lake,’ but we are not informed of 
any Lake Revand, though a mountain of that name is described in 
§ 18 ; so it seems advisable to take var here in its wider sense of 
‘ enclosure, circuit, district.’ 

4 The Av. Kadrva-aspa of Zamyad Yt. 6. 

e See Chap. XXII, 3. All MSS. have Sobar here. 

6 If the circumflex be used in Pahlavi to indicate not only the 
consonant d, but also the vowel 1, S when it follows a vowel, as 
seems probable, this name can be read Koiras; in any case, it is 
evidently intended for the Av. Kaoirisa in Zamyad Yt. 6. It is 
written Kondras in § 2. 

7 The Av. Asnavau of Zamyad Yt. 5, Atash Nyay. 5, Sir6z. 9. 
See also Chapt XVII, 7. 

8 The Av. Raoidhito, the eighth mountain of Zamyad Yt. 2. 

9 So in M6 and the Paz. MSS., but K20 has, ‘The country 
mountains.’ 
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countries, and cause the tillage and prosperity there¬ 
in, are many in name and many in number, and 
have grown from these same mountains. 29. As 
Mount Ganiva d, Mount Asparo^, Mount Pahargar, 
Mount Dimavand, Mount Rivak, Mount Zarin, 
Mount Gdsbakht, Mount Divatf, Mount Ml^in, and 
Mount Marak 1 , which have all grown from Mount 
Aparsen, of which the other mountains are enume¬ 
rated. 30. For the Ddva d 2 mountain has grown 
into Khhjdstin likewise from the Aparsen mountain. 
31. The Dimavand 3 mountain is that in which 
B£varctsp is bound. 32. From the same Padashkh- 
vargar mountain unto Mount Kumi? 4 , which they 
call Mount Maddfryitf (‘ Come-to-help ’) — that in 
which Vbtasp routed Ar^isp — is Mount Miyan-i- 
dait (‘mid-plain’) 5 , and was broken off from that 
mountain there. 33. They say, in the war of the reli¬ 
gion, when there was confusion among the Iranians 
it broke off from that mountain, and slid down into 
the middle of the plain ; the Iranians were saved by 


1 This list is evidently intended to include the chief mountains 
known to the author of the Bundahij, which he could not identify 
with any of those mentioned in the Avesta. 

2 This is the Pazand reading of the name, on which very little 
reliance can be placed; the Pahlavi can also be read Danas', and it 
may be the Deana mountain, 12,000 feet high, near Kadd-zard. 

3 See Chap. XXIX, 9. This volcanic mountain, about 20,000 
feet high and near Teheran, still retains this ancient Persian name, 
meaning ‘ wintry.’ It is the chief mountain of the Padashkhvargar 
range, which the Bundahn evidently considers as an offshoot of 
the Ap£rs£n ranges. 

4 The present name of a mountain between Nfrapur and the 
desert. 

5 The name of a place about midway between AstarSMd and 
NMpftr. This mountain is called Mi^in in § 29, probably from a 
place called Mezinan in the same neighbourhood. 
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it, and it was called ‘ Come-to-help ’ by them. 34. 
The Ganivat/ 1 mountain is likewise there, on the 
Ridge of Vistisp (pust-i VLt&sp&n) 2 3 at the abode 
of the BhrMn-Mitrd fire, nine leagues (parasang) to 
the west. 35. Ravak Bkran 8 is in Zrivaka^; this 
place, some say, is Zrava d, some call it BL?an, some 
Kalik; from this the road of two sides of the moun¬ 
tain is down the middle of a fortress; for this reason, 
that is, because it is there formed, they call Kalak 
a fortress; this place they also call within the land 
of Sarak. 36. Mount Asparo^ 4 is established from 
the country of Lake Kek ast 5 unto Pars. 37. Pahar- 
gar (‘the Pahar range’) is in Khurasan. 38. Mount 
Marak 6 is in Larin. 39. Mount Zarin is in Thrkis- 
tan. 40. Mount Bakht-tan 7 is in Spihin. 

41. The rest, apart from this enumeration, which 
they reckon as fostering hills of the country in the 
religion of the Mazdayasnians, are the small hills, 
those which have grown piecemeal in places. 


Chapter XIII. 

1. On the nature of seas it says in revelation, that 
the wide-formed ocean keeps one-third of this earth 
on the south side of the border of Albius' 8 , and so 


1 The Pers. Kanabad, or Gunabad, is near Gumin. 

2 Another name for Mount Revand (§ 18). See Chap. XVII, 8. 

3 Probably in Kirman. 

4 The mountain ranges of western Persia, including the Mount 

Zagros of classical writers. 

6 See Chap. XXII, 2. 

6 Probably the Merkhinah range in northern LaristSn. 

7 The Bakhtiyari range in the province of Ispahan. 

8 Or perhaps better < thus : ‘ the wide-formed ocean is in the 
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wide-formed is the ocean that the water of a thou¬ 
sand lakes is held by it, such as the source Aredviv- 
sur 1 , which some say is the fountain lake. 2. Every 
particular lake is of a particular kind 2 , some are 
great, and some are small; some are so large that 
a man with a horse might compass them around in 
forty days 3 , which is 1700 leagues (parasang) in 
extent. 

3. Through the warmth and clearness of the 
water, purifying more than other waters, everything 
continually flows from the source Aredvlvsur. 4. At 
the south of Mount Albflrs a hundred thousand 
golden channels are there formed, and that water 
goes with warmth and clearness, through the chan¬ 
nels, on to Hftgar the lofty 4 ; on the summit of that 
mountain is a lake 5 ; into that lake it flows, becomes 
quite purified, and comes back through a different 
golden channel. 5. At the height of a thousand 
men an open golden branch from that channel is 
connected with Mount Ahsindom 6 amid the wide- 
formed ocean; from there one portion flows forth to 
the ocean for the purification of the sea, and one 
portion drizzles in moisture upon the whole of this 
earth, and all the creations of Auharmazd acquire 


direction of the south limit of Alburz, and possesses one-third of 
this earth.’ 

1 The Av. Ardvi sura of Aban Yt. 1, &c. 

2 Literally, ‘for every single lake there is a single kind;’ but 
we may perhaps read IS, ‘ not,’ instead of the very similar rai, 
‘ for,’ and translate as follows: ‘ every single lake is not of one 
kind;’ which expresses very nearly the same meaning. 

8 Compare Aban Yt. 101. 

4 See Chap. XII, 5. 

6 Lake Urvis (see Chap. XXII, 11). 

6 See Chaps. XII, 6, and XVIII, 10, n. 
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health from it, and it dispels the dryness of the 
atmosphere. 

6. Of the salt seas three are principal, and twenty- 
three are small. 7. Of the three which are principal, 
one is the Pftttk, one the KamrtW, and one the 
6ahi-bhn. 8. Of all three the Putik 1 is the largest, 
in which is a flow and ebb, on the same side as the 
wide-formed ocean, and it is joined to the wide- 
formed ocean. 9. Amid this wide-formed ocean, on 
the Putik side, it has a sea which they call the Gulf 
(var) of Sataves 2 . 10. Thick and salt the stench 3 

wishes to go from the sea Phtik to the wide-formed 
ocean; with a mighty high wind therefrom, the Gulf 
of Sataves drives away whatever is stench, and 
whatever is pure and clean goes into the wide- 
formed ocean and the source Aredvlvsur; and that 
flows back a second time to Phtik 4 . 11. The con¬ 

trol 5 of this sea (the Phtik) is connected with the 

1 The Av. Pfiitika of Vend. V, 52, 57, and evidently the Persian 
Gulf. 

2 So called from the constellation Sataves (§ 12), see Chap. II, 7. 
The details given in the text are applicable to the Gulf and Sea 
of ’Umdn, the Arabian Sea of Europeans. The description of 
this Gulf, given in the Pahl. Vend. V, 57, which is rather obscure, 
is as follows: ‘In purification the impurities flow, in the purity 
of water, from the sea Pfttik into the wide-formed ocean; at the 
southernmost side the water stands back in mist, and the blue body 
of Sataves stands back around it. Pfitik stands out from the side 
of Sataves, this is where it is. From which side it stands is not 
clear to me. The water comes to Sataves through the bottom; 
some say that it traverses a fissure.’ 

s Perhaps a better reading would be stfirg sfir-i gondakih, 

‘ the intense saltness which is stench.’ The author appears to have 
had some vague idea of the monsoon. 

4 Or, perhaps, ‘ the other (the stench) flows back to Pfitik.’ 

6 Reading band; but it may be bod, ‘consciousness, sensi¬ 
tiveness.’ 
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moon and wind ; it comes again and goes down, in 
increase and decrease, because of her revolving. 
12. The control 1 also of the Gulf of Satav£s is 
attached to the constellation Satav^s, in whose pro¬ 
tection are the seas of the southern quarter, just as 
those on the northern side are in the protection of 
Hapt6k-ring 2 . 13. Concerning the flow and ebb it 

is said, that everywhere from the presence of the 
moon two winds continually blow, whose abode is in 
the Gulf of Sataves, one they call the down-draught, 
and one the up-draught; when the up-draught blows 
it is the flow, and when the down-draught blows it 
is the ebb 3 . 14. In the other seas there is nothing 
of the nature of a revolution of the moon therein, 
and there are no flow and ebb. 15. The sea of 
Kamrutf' 4 * is that which they pass by, in the north, 
in Taparistan ; that of .Sahl-bun 6 is in Arhm. 

16. Of the small seas that which was mostwhole- 


1 See p. 43, note g. 

2 See Chap. II, 7. 

3 This is not a confused attempt to explain the tides as the effect 
of the land and sea breezes, as might be suspected at first, but is a 
reasonable conclusion from imaginary facts. Assuming that the 
wind always blows eastward and westward from the moon, it fol¬ 
lows that as the moon rises an easterly wind must blow, which may 
be supposed to drive the flood tide westward into the Persian Gulf; 
until the moon passes the meridian, when the wind, changing to 
the west, ought to drive the ebb tide eastward out of the Gulf, 
thus accounting for one flow and ebb every day, dependent on the 
position of the moon. 

4 Evidently the Caspian, which lies north of Taparistan, a pro¬ 

vince including part of Mftzendarfin. 

6 Or perhaps Gahi-bfin, meaning probably the Mediterranean or 
Euxine, if not both of them; the author appears merely to have 
heard of the existence of such a sea in Asia Minor (Arum). In the 
Selections of Zarf'-sparam, VI, 14, it is called Gfihan-bun. 
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some 1 was the sea Kyansth 2 , such as is in Sagas- 
tin; at first, noxious creatures, snakes, and lizards 
(vazagh) were not in it, and the water was 
sweeter than in any of the other seas; later (darfi- 
gar) it became salt; at the closest, on account of the 
stench, it is not possible to go so near as one league, 
so very great are the stench and saltness through the 
violence of the hot wind. 17. When the renovation 
of the universe occurs it will again become sweet 3 . 


Chapter XIV. 

1. On the nature of the five classes of animals 
(g6spend) it says in revelation, that, when the 
primeval ox passed away 4 5 , there where the marrow 
came out grain grew up 6 of fifty and five species, 
and twelve 6 species of medicinal plants grew ; as it 
says, that out of the marrow is every separate crea¬ 
ture, every single thing whose lodgment is in the 
marrow 7 . 2. From the horns arose peas (mi^ftk), 


1 Comparing nistum with Pers. ni.st, ‘ healthy.’ 

2 The Av. Kasu of Vend. XIX, 18, and Zamyad Yt. 66, 92 (see 
also Chaps. XX, 34, and XXI, 7). A brackish lake and swamp now 
called Hamun, ‘ the desert,’ or Zarah, * the sea,’ and which formerly 
contained fresher water than it does now. 

8 The MSS. here add the first sentence of Chap. XX, and 
there is every reason to believe that Chaps. XX-XXII originally 
occupied this position, between XIII and XIV, (see the list of the 
contents of TD in the Introduction.) 

4 See Chaps. IV, r, and X, 1. 

5 All MSS. have lakhvar, ‘ again,’ but this is probably a blunder 
for lalS, ‘ up.’ 

6 K20 has ‘fifteen’ here, but ‘twelve’ in Chaps. X, 1, and 
XXVII, 2. 

7 K20 has ‘of every single thing the lodgment is in the 
marrow.’ 
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from the nose the leek, from the blood the grape¬ 
vine 1 from which they make wine—on this account 
wine abounds with blood—from the lungs the rue¬ 
like herbs, from the middle of the heart 2 3 thyme for 
keeping away stench, and every one of the others 
as revealed in the Avesta. 

3. The seed of the ox was carried up to the moon 
station 8 ; there it was thoroughly purified, and pro¬ 
duced the manifold species of animals 4 * . 4. First, 
two oxen, one male and one female, and, afterwards, 
one pair of every single species was let go into the 
earth, and was discernible in Airan-ve^ for a Hasar 
(‘ mile ’), which is like a Parasang (‘ league ’) 6 * ; as it 
says, that, on account of the valuableness of the ox, 
it was created twice, one time as an ox, and one 
time as the manifold species of animals. 5. A thou¬ 
sand days and nights they were without eating, and 
first water and afterwards herbage (aftrvar) were 
devoured by them. 

6. And, afterwards, the three classes (kar^ak) of 
animals were produced therefrom, as it says that 
first were the goat and sheep, and then the camel 


1 Probably ka<fflk-i raz may mean ‘ the pumpkin and grape.’ 

a Reading di 1 ; but the word may also be read sar, ‘the head,’ 
or jigar, ‘ the liver.’ 

3 See Chap. X, 2. 

4 This translation suits both text and context very well, but 

gospend pur-sar Aik is evidently intended for the Av. gdur 
pouru-saredhd, ‘the ox of many species,’ of Mah Yt. o, 7, and 
Sirdz. 12. 

6 Reading mftn ae parasang humdnSk; if 3 be read for a6 

the translation must be, ‘ three of which are like a Parasang,’ for 
a Hasar cannot be equal to three Parasangs (see Chaps. XVI, 7, 

and XXVI). The phrase in the text probably means merely that 
a Hasar is a measure for long distances, just as a Parasang is. 
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and swine, and then the horse and ass. 7. For, 
first, those suitable for grazing were created there¬ 
from, those are now kept in the valley (lii); the 
second created were those of the hill summits (sar- 
i Adz) x , which are wide-travellers, and habits (niha- 
dak) are not taught to them by hand; the third 
created were those dwelling in the water. 

8. As for the genera (khadhlnak), the first genus 
is that which has the foot cloven in two, and is suit¬ 
able for grazing ; of which a camel larger than a 
horse is small and new-born. 9. The second genus 
is ass-footed, of which the swift 1 2 horse is the largest, 
and the ass the least. 10. The third genus is that 
of the five-dividing paw, of which the dog is the 
largest, and the civet-cat the least. 11. The fourth 
genus is the flying, of which the griffon of three 
natures 3 is the largest, and the chaffinch 4 the least. 
12. The fifth genus is that of the water, of which 
the Kar fish 5 is the largest, and the Nemadu 6 the 
least. 

13. These five genera are apportioned out into 


1 Justi reads gtrisa£, the Av. gairishi^o, ‘ mountain-frequent¬ 
ing,’ of Tfrtar Yt. 36; but this is doubtful. 

2 Pahl. zib&l = Pers. zfb&l. 

8 The P&z. sin-i se avinS is the Pahl. sen-i 3 khadMnak of 
Chap. XXIV, 11, 29, the Sin bird or Simurgh of Persian legends, 
the Av. saena. The word avina is a Paz. misreading either of 
dinak, ‘kind, sort,’ or of ang-anak, ‘dividing.’ The mixture of 
Pazand and Pahlavi in this and some other chapters is rather per¬ 
plexing, but the Pazand misreadings can usually be corrected after 
transliterating them back into Pahlavi characters. 

4 Reading va taru (Pers. tar). 

8 See Chaps. XVIII, 3, and XXIV, 13. 

6 If this Pazand word be written in Pahlavi letters it may be 
read va magan, which may stand for va magil, ‘ and the leech;’ 
but this is very uncertain. 
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two hundred and eighty-two 1 species (sar</ak). 
14. First are five species of goat, the ass-goat 2 , the 
milch-goat, the mountain-goat, the fawn, and the 
common goat. 15. Second, five species of sheep, 
that with a tail, that which has no tail, the dog- 
sheep, the wether, and the Kurirk sheep, a sheep 
whose horn is great; it possesses a grandeur 3 like 
unto a horse, and they use it mostly for a steed 
(bara), as it is said that Manu.sv£lhar kept a Kfirisk 
as a steed. 16. Third, two species of camel, the 
mountain one and that suitable for grazing ; for one 
is fit to keep in the mountain, and one in the plain ; 
they are one-humped and two-humped. 17. Fourth, 
fifteen species of ox, the white, mud-coloured 4 , red, 
yellow, black, and dappled, the elk, the buffalo, 
the camel-leopard ox, the fish-chewing 6 ox, the 
Fans' ox, the K&gau, and other species of ox. 
18. Fifth, eight species of horse, the Arab, the 
Persian, the mule 8 , the ass, the wild ass (gor), the 
hippopotamus (asp-i avi), and other species of 
horse. 19. Sixth, ten species of dog, the shepherd’s 
dog, the village-dog which is the house-protector, 
the blood-hound, the slender hound 7 , the water- 

1 K20 alone has 272 (see Chap. X, 3). 

2 The khar-bhz (see Chap. XXIY, 2). 

8 Supposing se koh to be a P&z. misreading of Pahl. rukuh. 
Justi's translation is: 1 it inhabits the three mountains, like the 
horse.’ 

4 P&z. ashgun is evidently for Pahl. hargun. 

8 Transcribing the Paz. mahi khu ushan into Pahlavi it may 
be read mShlkSn-khvashln (khashan?). 

6 Instead of these first three species M6 has ‘ the white, black, 
yellow, bay, and chestnut.’ K20 omits ‘the ass’ by mistake. 

7 These first four species are the Av. pasur-haurvo, vi.r- 
haurvd, vdhunazgd, and tauruno of Vend. V, 92-98, XIII, 
21, 26-74, 117, 164, 165. 
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beaver 1 which they call the water-dog, the fox, the 
ichneumon (rfisu), the hedgehog which they call 
‘ thorny-back,’ the porcupine 2 , and the civet-cat; of 
which, two species are those accustomed 3 to bur¬ 
rows, one the fox and one the ichneumon; and those 
accustomed to jungle are such as the porcupine 
which has spines on its back, and the hedgehog 
which is similar. 20. Seventh, five species of the 
black 4 hare; two are wild species, one dwelling 
in a burrow 5 and one dwelling in the jungle. 
21. Eighth, eight species of weasel; one the mar¬ 
ten, one the black marten, the squirrel, the Bez 
ermine 6 , the white ermine, and other species of 
weasel. 22. Ninth, eight species of musk animals; 
one is that which is recognised by its musk 7 , one 


1 The Av. bawrif upapo of AMn Yt. 129. 

2 The word indra has usually been taken as a Paz. misreading 
of the Pahl. audrak (Av. udra, ‘otter,’ of Vend. XIII, 48, 167, 
169, XIV, 2), but this would be more probably read andra. 
The Pahl. sugar, ‘porcupine/ is just as likely to be misread 
indra, and its meaning suits the context better. 

3 The P&z. amokhtern, which is an ungrammatical form, is 
evidently a misreading of the Pahl. amukhtagan. 

4 K20 has seya, M6 has zyagi hest. Perhaps some old copyist 
has corrected siyak-g6sh into khar-g6sh, and to both the epi¬ 
thets have crept into the text, the word ‘ black’ being superfluous. 

6 Reading khan-manijt, the Paz. khu being an obvious mis¬ 
reading of khan. 

6 The Paz. hez is written bedh in the Pazand MS. (the z in 
M6 being shaped something like dh), and Justi supposes it repre¬ 
sents the Arabic abyadh or baidha, ‘white,’ and is explained by 
the Pers. sapcd, ‘white,’ which follows; but there is nothing in 
the text to indicate that the second name is an explanation of the 
first. It is more probable that bez represents the Pers. blgad, 
‘ reddish, rufous, variegated,’ an epithet quite applicable to the 
ermine in its summer fur. 

7 Or, 1 is known as the musk animal'. 

[5] E 
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the musk animal with a bag in which is their 
pleasant scent, the Bb-musk 1 which eats the Bb- 
herb, the black musk which is the enemy of the ser¬ 
pent that is numerous in rivers, and other species of 
musk animals. 23. Tenth, one hundred and ten 
species of birds; flying creatures (vey = vai) such 
as the griffon bird 2 , the Kar.fipt 3 , the eagle, the 
Kahrkas 4 * which they call the vulture, the crow, 
the Arda, the crane, and the tenth 6 is the bat. 
24. There are two of them which have milk in the 
teat and suckle their young, the griffon bird and the 
bat which flies in the night; as they say that the 
bat is created of three races (sartfak), the race 
(ayina) of the dog, the bird, and the musk animal; 
for it flies like a bird, has many teeth like a dog, 
and is dwelling in holes like a musk-rat. 25. These 
hundred and ten species of birds are distributed into 
eight groups (kh ad u 1 na k), mostly as scattered 
about as when a man scatters seed, and drops the 
seed in his fingers to the ground, large, middling, 
and small. 26. Eleventh 6 , fish were created of ten 


1 A kind of musk-rat; the bb it eats is said to be the Na- 
pellus Moysis. 

2 Pahl. s§n6 mfirfik, the slmurgh of Persian tradition, and 
Av. meregho saSno of Bahr&m Yt. 41. 

3 See Chap. XIX, 16. 4 See Chap. XIX, 25. 

5 Counting the ‘flying creatures’ and ‘the vulture’as distinct 

species, ‘ the bat ’ is the tenth. It has been generally supposed 
that we should read ‘ eleventh,’ and consider the bats as an eleventh 
group, especially as the MSS. call the next group (the fish) the 
‘twelfth;’ but this view is contradicted by the remarks about the 
bats being mingled with those about the birds, and also by TAd- 
sparam in his Selections, Chap. IX, 14 (see App. to Bund.), not 
mentioning any group of bats among the other animals. 

6 All the MSS. have ‘ twelfth,’ but they give no ‘ eleventh ’ nor 
‘thirteenth,’ though they have ‘fourteenth’ in § 29. These irre- 
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species; first, the fish Ark \ the Arzuvi, the Ar- 
zuka, the Marzuka, and other Avesta names 2 . 

27. Afterwards, within each species, species within 
species are created, so the total is two hundred and 
eighty-two species 3 . 

28. Of the dog they say that out of the star 
station, that is, away from the direction of the con¬ 
stellation Haptok-ring, was given to him further by 
a stage (yd^ist) 4 than to men, on account of his 
protection of sheep, and as associating with sheep 
and men ; for this the dog is purposely adapted 6 , 
as three more kinds of advantage are given to him 
than to man, he has his own boots, his own cloth¬ 
ing 6 , and may wander about without self-exertion. 

29. The twelfth 7 is the sharp-toothed beast of 

gularities seem to indicate that part of this chapter has been omitted 
by some old copyist. 

1 See Chaps. XVIII, 5, and XXIV, 13. 

2 None of these names are found in the portion of the Avesta 
now extant. 

3 K20 alone has 272 (see Chap. X, 3). The actual total 
number of species mentioned is 186, leaving ninety-six for the 
‘species within species.’ Zfk-sparam in his Selections, Chap. IX, 
14, differs from the numbers given in the text merely in giving ten 
species of ox, instead of fifteen; so the total of his details is 181, 
leaving 101 sub-species to make up his grand total of 282 (see 
App. to Bund.) 

4 A yfigist (compare Sans, yo^ana) was probably from fifteen 
to sixteen English miles, as it consisted of sixteen hasar, each 
of one thousand steps of the two feet (see Chap. XXVI, 1). This 
sentence seems to imply that on account of the useful qualities 
of the dog he has a part of the lowermost grade of paradise 
allotted to him, further from the demon-haunted north than that 
allotted to the men whose inferior order of merit does not entitle 
them to enter the higher grades of paradise. 

6 Reading ahang-homand, ‘ having a purpose.’ 

6 Compare Vend. XIII, 106. 

7 All the MSS. have ‘ fourteenth,’ but they give no ‘ thirteenth.’ 

E 2 
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which the leader of the flock is in such great fear, 
for that flock of sheep is very badly maintained 
which has no dog. 

30. Afiharmazd said when the bird Varesha 1 was 
created by him, which is a bird of prey, thus: ‘Thou 
art created by me, O bird Varesha! so that my vexa¬ 
tion may be greater than my satisfaction with thee, 
for thou doest the will of the evil spirit more than 
that of me; like the wicked man who did not be¬ 
come satiated with wealth, thou also dost not 
become satiated with the slaughter of birds; but if 
thou be not created by me, O bird Varesha! thou 
wouldst be created by him, the evil spirit, as a 
kite 2 with the body of a Varpa 3 , by which no 
creature would be left alive.’ 

31. Many animals are created in all these species 
for this reason, that when one shall be perishing 
through the evil spirit, one shall remain. 


Chapter XV. 

x. On the nature of men it says in revelation, 
that Gdyoman i, in passing away 4 , gave forth seed ; 
that seed was thoroughly purified by the motion of 

1 No doubt ‘a hawk’ (Pers. va^ah or bar ah), as mentioned by 
Justi; Av. vire would become va or ba in Persian. 

2 Compare gftrtk with Pers. varik, varkS, varkak, varkak, 
vargah, ‘ an eagle, falcon, kite, or hawk.’ 

3 Transcribing the Paz. varpa eyi into Pahlavi we have 
varpak-ae, which is very nearly the same in form as vari/iiak-aS, 
‘a hut or cottage’ (Pers. gurt/fcah-e); so the formidable bird 
which the evil spirit might have created was 1 a kite with a body 
like a cottage.’ 

4 See Chap. IV, 1. 
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the light of the sun, and N eryosang 1 kept charge of 
two portions, and Spendarmatf 2 received one por¬ 
tion. 2. And in forty years, with the shape of a 
one-stemmed Riv&s-plant 3 , and the fifteen years of 
its fifteen leaves, Matro and Matroyao 4 * 6 grew up 
from the earth in such a manner that their arms 
rested behind on their shoulders (d6sh), and one 
joined to the other they were connected together 
and both alike. 3. And the waists of both of them 
were brought close and so connected together that it 
was not clear which is the male and which the female, 
and which is the one whose living soul (nismo) of 
Auharmazd is not away s . 4. As it is said thus : 
‘Which is created before, the soul (nismd) or the 
body ? And Auharmazd said that the soul is 
created before, and the body after, for him who was 

1 Av. Nairyo-sangha of Yas. XVII, 68, LXX, 92, Vend. XIX, 
in, 112, XXII, 22, &c.; the angel who is said to be Auharmazd’s 
usual messenger to mankind. 

2 The female archangel who is supposed to have special charge 
of the earth (see Chap. I, 26). 

3 A plant allied to the rhubarb, the shoots of which supply an 
acid juice used by the Persians for acidulating preserves and drinks. 

4 These names are merely variants of the Mashya and Mashyol 
of the latter part of this chapter (nom. dual, m. and f., of Av. 
mashya, ‘mortal’). This is shown by the Pandnamak-i Zaratu.rt, 
saying: ‘ and my human nature is from Matroih and Matro- 
yadih, from, which first generation and seed from Gayomarrf I 
have sprung.’ And the names are also found in the more Persian 

forms Maharih and Mahariyaoyih (see the note to § 22). Windisch- 
mann considered the meaning to be that ‘ they grew up on the day 
Mitro of the month Mitro,’ that is, the sixteenth day of the seventh 
month of the Parsi year ; this is not confirmed, however, by 7 Ad- 
sparam in his Selections, Chap. X, 4 (see App. to Bund.) 

6 That is, whether they had souls or not. That nismo is the 
Huzvaru for ruban, ‘soul,’ appears clearly in § 4, where both 
words are used for the same thing. 
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created; it is given into the body that it may pro¬ 
duce activity, and the body is created only for 
activity;’ hence the conclusion is this, that the soul 
(r fib in) is created before and the body after. 
5. And both of them changed from the shape of a 
plant into the shape of man, and the breath (nismo) 
went spiritually into them, which is the soul (r fib in); 
and now, moreover, in that similitude a tree had 
grown up whose fruit was the ten varieties of 
man \ 

6. Afiharmazd spoke to Mashya and Mashyoi 
thus: ‘You are man, you are the ancestry of the 
world, and you are created perfect in devotion 1 2 by 
me ; perform devotedly the duty of the law, think 
good thoughts, speak good words, do good deeds, 
and worship no demons! ’ 7. Both of them first 

thought this, that one of them should please the 
other, as he is a man for him ; and the first deed 
done by them was this, when they went out they 
washed 3 themselves thoroughly; and the first 
words spoken by them were these, that Afiharmazd 
created the water and earth, plants and animals, the 
stars, moon, and sun, and all prosperity whose 
origin and effect are from the manifestation of 
righteousness 4 . 8. And, afterwards, antagonism 
rushed into their minds, and their minds were 


1 This evidently refers to another tree, which is supposed to have 
produced the ten varieties of human monstrosities (see § 31). 

2 This would be a translation of the Avesta phrase, ‘ the best of 
Armaiti (the spirit of the earth).’ 

3 Comparing with Pers. ma^id; but the verb is very am¬ 

biguous, as it may mean, * they feasted themselves,’ or ‘ they made 
water.’ 

4 The last phrase appears to be quoted from the Pahlavi IIa</6kht 
Nask, I, 2. 
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thoroughly corrupted, and they exclaimed that the 
evil spirit created the water and earth, plants and 
animals, and the other things as afore said. 9. That 
false speech was spoken through the will of the 
demons, and the evil spirit possessed himself of this 
first enjoyment from them; through that false 
speech they both became wicked, and their souls 
are in hell until the future existence. 

10. And they had gone thirty days without food 1 , 
covered with clothing of herbage (giyah); and after 
the thirty days they went forth into the wilderness, 
came to a white-haired goat, and milked the milk 
from the udder with their mouths. 11. When they 
had devoured the milk Mashya said to Mdshyoi 
thus: ‘ My delight was owing to it when I had not 
devoured the milk, and my delight is more de¬ 
lightful now when it is devoured by my vile body.’ 
12. That second false speech enhanced the power 
of the demons, and the taste of the food was taken 
away by them, so that out of a hundred parts one 
part remained. 

13. Afterwards, in another thirty days and nights 
they came to a sheep, fat 2 and white-jawed, and 
they slaughtered it; and fire was extracted by them 
out of the wood of the lote-plum 3 and box-tree, 
through the guidance of the heavenly angels, since 
both woods were most productive of fire for them; 


1 Reading akhurirn instead of the khurirm of all MSS. which 
is hardly intelligible. Perhaps av-khfimn, ‘drinking water,’ ought 
to be read, as it is alluded to in Chap. XXX, 1. 

2 Comparing gefar with Av. garewa and Pers. ^arb, but this 
identification may not be correct. 

3 The kfindr, a thorny tree, allied to the jujube, which bears a 
small plum-like fruit. 
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and the fire was stimulated by their mouths ; and 
the first fuel kindled by them was dry grass, kendhr, 
lotos, date palm leaves, and myrtle ; and they made 
a roast of the sheep. 14. And they dropped three 
handfuls of the meat into the fire, and said: ‘ This is 
the share of the fire V One piece of the rest they 
tossed to the sky, and said: ‘ This is the share of 
the angels.’ A bird, the vulture, advanced and 
carried some of it away from before them, as a dog 
ate the first meat. 15. And, first, a clothing of 
skins covered them ; afterwards, it is said, woven 
garments were prepared from a cloth woven 1 2 in the 
wilderness. 16. And they dug out a pit in the 
earth, and iron was obtained by them and beaten 
out with a stone, and without a forge they beat out 
a cutting edge 3 from it; and they cut wood with 
it, and prepared a wooden shelter from the sun 
(p^s-khhr). 

x 7. Owing to the gracelessness which they prac¬ 
tised, the demons became more oppressive, and they 
themselves carried on unnatural malice between 
themselves; they advanced one against the other, 
and smote and tore their hair and cheeks 4 . 
18. Then the demons shouted out of the darkness 


1 Most of this sentence is omitted in K20 by mistake. 

2 Reading kher-i-i ta d, which Pahlavi words might be easily 
misread ashabe tad, as given in Pazand in the text. That Paz. 
tadha stands for Pahl. tarfak (Pers. tadah, ‘spun, woven’) is 
quite certain. 

3 Or ‘ an axe,’ according as we read tekh or tash. The order 
of the foregoing words, bara tapak-1, ‘ without a forge,’ appears 
to have been reversed by mistake. 

4 Reading r6 d as equivalent to Pers. rui, ‘ face,’ but it ought 
to be rod. Perhaps the word is Iftt, ‘bare,’ and the translation 
should be, ‘ tore their hair bare.’ 
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thus: ‘You are man; worship the demon! so that 
your demon of malice may repose.’ 19. M&shya 
went forth and milked a cow’s milk, and poured it 
out towards the northern quarter; through that the 
demons became more powerful, and owing to them 
they both became so dry-backed that in fifty win¬ 
ters they had no desire for intercourse, and though 
they had had intercourse they would have had no 
children. 20. And on the completion of fifty years 
the source of desire arose, first in Mashya and then 
in Mashy 61 , for Mashya said to Mashyoi thus: 
‘ When I see thy shame my desires arise.’ Then 
Mashydl spoke thus: ‘ Brother M&shya! when I 
see thy great desire I am also agitated 1 .’ 21. After¬ 
wards, it became their mutual wish that the satis¬ 
faction of their desires should be accomplished, as 
they reflected thus: ‘ Our duty even for those fifty 
years was this.’ 

22. From them was born in nine months a pair, 
male and female; and owing to tenderness for off¬ 
spring 2 the mother devoured one, and the father one. 

23. And, afterwards, Auharmazd took tenderness 
for offspring away from them, so that one may 
nourish a child, and the child may remain. 

24. And from them arose seven pairs, male and 


1 This is merely a paraphrase of the original. 

2 Or, ‘the deliciousness of children’ (shirlnih-i farzand). 
Justi has, ‘ owing to an eruption on the children the mother de¬ 
serted one,’ &c.; but the legend of devouring the first children is 
still more clearly mentioned in the Pahlavi Riv&yat, which forms 
the first book of the Daf/istan-i Dinik (preceding the ninety-two 
questions and answers to which that name is usually applied) as 
follows: Maharlh va Mahartyaoyih dfisharam ril nazdistd 
farzand-i nafirman bara vastamfind, ‘Mishya and Mashy 61 , 
through affection, at first ate up their own offspring.’ 
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female, and each was a brother and sister-wife ; and 
from every one of them, in fifty years, children were 
born, and they themselves died in a hundred years. 

25. Of those seven pairs one was Slyhkmak, the 
name of the man, and Na-sak 1 of the woman; and 
from them a pair was born, whose names were Fra- 
vak of the man and Fravakaln of the woman. 

26. From them fifteen pairs were born, every single 
pair of whom became a race (sarafak) ; and from 
them the constant continuance of the generations 
of the world arose. 

27. Owing to the increase (zdyii'n) of the whole 
fifteen races, nine races proceeded on the back of 
the ox Sarsaok 2 , through the wide-formed ocean, 
to the other six regions (keshvar), and stayed 
there; and six races of men remained in Khvaniras. 

28. Of those six races the name of the man of one 
pair was Tas and of the woman Tasak, and they 
went to the plain of the TcLsikin (Arabs); and of 
one pair Hdshyang 3 was the name of the man and 
Gusak of the woman, and from them arose the 
AtrAnakan (Iranians); and from one pair the M&- 
zendarans 4 have arisen. 29. Among the number 
(pavan ae mar) were those who are in the coun- 

1 Or ‘ Va.r&k.’ 

2 See Chaps. XVII, 4, XIX, 13; the name is here written 
Srisaok in the MSS., and is a PSzand reading in all three places. 

3 Av. Haoshyangha of Aban Yt. 21, G6 j Yt. 3, Fravardm Yt. 
137, Ram Yt. 7, Ashi Yt. 24, 26, Zamy&d Yt. 26. His usual 
epithet is paradhata (Pahl. pSj-daa'), which is thus explained in 
the Pahlavi Vend. XX, 7: ‘this early law (p§.r-dt<fih) was this, 
that he first set going the law of sovereignty.’ For this reason 
he is considered to be the founder of the earliest, or Pefdadian, 
dynasty. See Chaps. XXXI, 1, XXXIV, 3, 4. 

4 The people of the southern coast of the Caspian, the Maz- 
ainya daeva, ‘ Mazainyan demons or idolators,’ of the Avesta. 
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tries of Sfirak 1 , those who are in the country of 
An£r 2 , those who are in the countries of Tftr, those 
who are in the country of Salm which is Arftm, 
those who are in the country of S£ni, that which is 
Alnistan, those who are in the country of Dai 3 , and 
those who are in the country of Sind 4 . 30. Those, 

indeed, throughout the seven regions are all from 
the lineage of Fravak, son of Siyakmak, son of 
Mashya. 

31. As there were ten varieties of man 5 6 * , and 
fifteen races from Fravak, there were twenty-five 
races all from the seed of Gdydman/; the varieties 
are such as those of the earth, of the water, the 
breast-eared, the breast-eyed, the one-legged, those 
also who have wings like a bat, those of the forest, 
with tails, and who have hair on the body 8 . 


1 Not Syria (which is Sfirist^n, see Chap. XX, 10), but the 
Sfirik of the Pahlavi Vend. I, 14, which translates Av. Sughdha, 
the land east of the Oxus (see Chap. XX, 8). Windischmann reads 
it as Paz. Erak. 

2 Probably for Av. anairya, ‘non-Aryan,’ which seems specially 
applied to the lands east of the Caspian. 

8 The countries of Tfir, Salm, Seni, and Dai are all mentioned 
successively in Fravardin Yt. 143, 144, in their Avesta forms 
Tfiirya, Sairima, Saini, and Dahi. The country of Tur was part 
of the present Turkistan, that of Salm is rightly identified with 
Arfim (the eastern Roman Empire, or Asia Minor) in the text; the 
country of S6ni (miswritten Send), being identified with Aunistan, 
was probably the territory of Samarkand, and may perhaps be 
connected with Mount A'ino (see Chap. XII, 2, 13); and the land 
of Dai must be sought somewhere in the same neighbourhood. 

4 Bactria or any part of north-western India may be intended ; 

wherever Brahmans and Buddhists existed (as they did in Bactria) 
was considered a part of India in Sasanian times. 

6 Grown on a separate tree (see § 5). 

6 Only seven varieties of human monsters are here enumerated, 
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Chapter XVI. 

i. On the nature of generation it says in revela¬ 
tion, that a woman when she comes out from men¬ 
struation, during ten days and nights, when they go 
near unto her, soon becomes pregnant. 2. When 
she is cleansed from her menstruation, and when the 
time for pregnancy has come, always when the seed 
of the man is the more powerful a son arises from 
it; when that of the woman is the more powerful, a 
daughter; when both seeds are equal, twins and 
triplets. 3. If the male seed comes the sooner, it 
adds to the female, and she becomes robust; if the 
female seed comes the sooner, it becomes blood, and 
the leanness of the female arises therefrom. 

4. The female seed is cold and moist, and its 
flow is from the loins, and the colour is white, red, 
and yellow; and the male seed is hot and dry, its 
flow is from the brain of the head, and the colour is 
white and mud-coloured (hai'ghn). 5. All 1 the 
seed of the females which issues beforehand, takes a 
place within the womb, and the seed of the males 
will remain above it, and will fill the space of the 
womb; whatever refrains therefrom becomes blood 
again, enters into the veins of the females, and at 
the time any one is born it becomes milk and 


for the last three details seem to refer to one variety, the monkeys. 
The Parsi MS. of miscellaneous texts, M7 (fol. x 20), says, ‘ The 
names of the ten species of men are the breast-eyed, the three-eyed, 
the breast-eared, the elephant-eared, the one-legged, the web¬ 
footed, the leopard-headed, the lion-headed, the camel-headed, 
and the dog-headed.’ 

1 M6 has ‘ always.’ 
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nourishes him, as all milk arises from the seed of 
the males, and the blood is that of the females. 

6. These four things, they say, are male, and 
these female : the sky, metal, wind, and fire are male, 
and are never otherwise; the water, earth, plants, 
and fish are female, and are never otherwise; the 
remaining creation consists of male and female. 

7. As regards the fish 1 it says that, at the time of 
excitement, they go forwards and come back in the 
water, two and two, the length of a mile (hasar), 
which is one-fourth of a league (parasang), in the 
running water; in that coming and going they then 
rub their bodies together , and a kind of sweat drops 
out betwixt them, and both become pregnant. 


Chapter XVII. 

1. On the nature of fire it says in revelation, that 
fire is produced of five kinds, namely, the fire 
Berezi-savang 2 3 , the fire which shoots up before Au- 
harmazd the lord; the fire Vohu-fryan s , the fire 
which is in the bodies of men and animals; the fire 
UrvcLzbt 4 , the fire which is in plants; the fire 

1 K20 has ‘ the male fish,’ which is inconsistent with the pre¬ 
ceding sentence. 

2 These Avesta names of the five kinds of fire are enumerated 
in Yas. XVII, 63-67, and the Pahlavi translation of that passage 
interchanges the attributes ascribed to the first and fifth in the text, 
thus it calls the first ‘ the fire of sublime benefit in connection with 
Varahran (Bahram).’ See also Selections of Za/f-sparam, XI, 1. 

3 ‘ The fire of the good diffuser (or offerer), that within the 
bodies of men ’ (Pahl. Yas. XVII, 64). 

4 ‘ The fire of prosperous (or abundant) life, that within plants ’ 
(Pahl. Yas. XVII, 65). 
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Vizirt 1 , the fire which is in a cloud which stands 
opposed to Sp6ryfargak in conflict; the fire Spenlst 2 , 
the fire which they keep in use in the world, like¬ 
wise the fire ofVShrim 3 . 2. Of those five fires one 
consumes both water and food, as that which is in 
the bodies of men; one consumes water and con¬ 
sumes no food, as that which is in plants, which live 
and grow through water; one consumes food and 
consumes no water, as that which they keep in use 
in the world, and likewise the fire of Vdhrim; one 
consumes no water and no food, as the fire Vazirt. 
3. The Berezi-savang is that in the earth and moun¬ 
tains and other things, which 4 Auharmazd created, 
in the original creation, like three breathing souls 
(nismo); through the watchfulness and protection 
dtie to them the world ever develops (vakhshetf). 

4. And in the reign of Takhmdrup 5 , when men 
continually passed, on the back of the ox Sarsaok 6 , 
from Khvanfras to the other regions, one night 


1 ‘The fire Vazirt, that which smites the demon Spengarga’ 
(Pahl. Yas. XVII, 66). See Chap. VII, 12. 

2 ‘ The propitious fire which stands in heaven before Auhar¬ 
mazd in a spiritual state’ (Pahl.Yas. XVII, 67). 

3 The Bahr&m fire, or sacred fire at places of worship. 

4 M6 has min, instead of mun, which alters the translation, 
but not the meaning. This appears to be a different account of 
the fire Berezi-savang to that given in § 1, but it merely implies 

that it is fire in its spiritual state, and the name can, therefore, be 
applied to any natural fire which can be attributed to supernatural 
agency, such as burning springs of petroleum, volcanic eruptions, 
ignis fatuus, phosphorescence of the sea, &c. 

6 The second P&rdadian monarch (see Chaps. XXXI, 2, 3, 
XXXIV, 4). 

6 Written Srisaok in the MSS. in Chap. XV, 27; where it also 
appears that the sea was ‘ the wide-formed ocean.’ See likewise 
Chap. XIX, 13. 
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amid the sea the wind rushed upon 1 the fireplace— 
the fireplace in which the fire was, such as was pro¬ 
vided in three places on the back of the ox—which 
the wind dropped with the fire into the sea; and all 
those three fires, like three breathing souls, con¬ 
tinually shot up in the place and position of the fire 
on the back of the ox, so that it becomes quite 
light, and the men pass again through the sea. 

5. And in the reign of Yim 2 every duty was per¬ 
formed more fully through the assistance of all those 
three fires; and the fire Frobak 3 was established by 
him at the appointed place (datAg&s) on the Gad- 
man-homand (‘ glorious ’) mountain in Khvarisem 4 , 
which Yim constructed for them; and the glory of 
Yim saves the fire Frbbak from the hand of Dahctk 5 . 

6. In the reign of King Vbt&sp, upon revelation 
from the religion 6 , it was established, out of 
Khviri^em, at the R6shan (‘ shining ’) mountain in 
K&vulist&n, the country of Kavul (K&bul), just as it 
remains there even now. 

7. The fire G&sasp, until the reign of Kai-Khhs- 
rdb 7 , continually afforded the world protection in 
the manner aforesaid 8 / and when Kai-Khftsrdb 7 was 


1 Compare staft with Pers. jitaftan, ‘ to hasten.’ 

2 The third Pejdadian monarch (see Chaps. XXXI, 3, 4, 
XXXIV, 4). 

3 Also written Fr6bo, Fr6ba, Frobak, or Frobag. 

4 The Av. Hv&mzexa of Mihir Yt. 14, a province east of the 
Caspian. 

5 It is doubtful whether va gadman, ‘and the glory,’ or nismo, 
‘the soul, reason’ (see Chaps. XXIII, 1, XXXIV, 4), should be 
read. And it may even be that ‘ the fire Frobak saves the soul of 
Yim,’ &c. For Dahak see Chaps. XXXI, 6, XXXIV, 5. 

6 Or, ‘ upon declaration from revelation.’ 

7 Here written Kai-Khusrobi. 

8 In § 3. The * three breathing souls ’ of spiritual fire are sup- 
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extirpating the idol-temples of Lake AA£ast 1 it 
settled upon the mane of his horse, and drove away 
the darkness and gloom, and made it quite light, so 
that they might extirpate the idol-temples; in the 
same locality the fire Gm'asp was established at the 
appointed place on the Asnavand mountain 2 . 

8 . The fire Burdn-Mitro, until the reign of King 
Vbt&sp, ever assisted 3 , in like manner, in the world, 
and continually afforded protection; and when the 
glorified 4 ZaratfLt was introduced to produce con¬ 
fidence in the progress of the religion, King Vbtasp 
and his offspring were steadfast in the religion 
of God 6 , and Vistasp established this fire at the 
appointed place on Mount Revand, where they say 
the Ridge of Vistcisp (pu^t-i Vistaspan) is 6 . 

g. All those three fires are the whole body of the 
fire of Vihram, together with the fire of the world, 
and those breathing souls are lodged in them; a 
counterpart of the body of man when it forms in the 
womb of the mother, and a soul from the spirit- 
world settles within it, which controls the body while 
living; when that body dies, the body mingles with 
the earth, and the soul goes back to the spirit. 


posed to be incorporated in its three earthly representatives, the 
fires Frobak, Gfirasp, and Bfirzin-Mitro respectively. 

1 That is, of the province around that lake (see Chap. XXII, 2). 

2 See Chap. XII, 26. Compare Selections of Za<f-sparam, VI, 22. 
8 Taking va g\d as equivalent to Pers. guzid; but it maybe 

equivalent to Pers. vazid, ‘ grew, shot up.’ 

4 The epithet anoshak-ruban (Pers. noshirvan) means lite¬ 
rally ‘ immortal-souled.’ 

6 Or, ‘ of the angels,’ which plural form is often used to express 
‘ God.’ 

6 See Chap. XII, 18, 34. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

1. On the nature of the tree they call Gdkan/ 1 it 
says in revelation, that it was the first day when the 
tree they call G6ka rd grew in the deep mud 2 within 
the wide-formed ocean; and it is necessary as a pro¬ 
ducer of the renovation of the universe , for they pre¬ 
pare its immortality therefrom. 2. The evil spirit 
has formed therein, among those which enter as 
opponents, a lizard 3 as an opponent in that deep 
water, so that it may injure the H6m 4 . 3. And for 

keeping away that lizard, Auharmazd has created 
there ten Kar fish 5 which, at all times, continually 
circle around the H6m, so that the head of one of 
those fish is continually towards the lizard. 4. And 
together with the lizard those fish are spiritually 
fed 6 , that is, no food is necessary for them ; and till 
the renovation of the universe they remain in con¬ 
tention. 5. There are places where that fish is 


1 A corruption of the Av. gaokerenaof Vend. XX, 17, Auhar¬ 
mazd Yt. 30, Haptan Yt. 3, Siroz. 7. In the old MSS. of the 
Bundahw the form gokar d occurs thrice, gokarn once, and 
gogrv once. 

2 Reading gil, ‘mud.’ Windischmann and Justi prefer gar, 
‘ mountain,’ and have ‘ depth of the mountain.’ 

8 That the writer of the Bundahir applies the term vazagh to a 
lizard, rather than a frog, appears from the ‘ log-like lizard's body ’ 
of Chap. Ill, 9. 

4 That is, the Gokar*/ tree, which is the white H6m (see Chap. 
XXVII, 4). 

5 The Av. karo masyd of Vend. XIX, 140, Bahr&m Yt. 29, 
Din Yt. 7 ; see also Chap. XXIV, 13. 

6 Windischmann and Justi prefer translating thus: ‘ Moreover, 
the lizard is the spiritual food of those fish]’ but this can hardly 
be reconciled with the Pahlavi text. 

[5] F 
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written of as ‘the Ark 1 2 of the water;’ as it says 
that the greatest of the creatures of Ahharmazd 
is that fish, and the greatest of those proceeding 
from the evil spirit is that lizard; with the jaws 
of their bodies, moreover, they snap in two what¬ 
ever of the creatures of both spirits has entered 
between them, except that one fish which is the 
Vis of PanZ’&saafvaran z . 6. This, too, is said, that 
those fish are so serpent-like 3 in that deep water, 
they know the scratch (mi.li.yn) of a needle’s point 
by which the water shall increase, or by which it 
is diminishing. 

7. Regarding the Vis of Paniisa^/varin it is 
declared that it moves within the wide-formed 
ocean, and its length is as much as what a man, 
while in a swift race, will walk from dawn till 
when the sun goes down; so much that it does 
not itself move 4 * * * the length of the whole of its 
great body. 8. This, too, is said, that the crea¬ 
tures of the waters live also specially under its 
guardianship. 

9. The tree of many seeds has grown amid the 
wide-formed ocean, and in its seed are all plants ; 
some say it is the proper-curing, some the energetic- 
curing, some the all-curing 8 . 


1 See Chaps. XIV, 26, and XXIV, 13. 

2 The Av. v&stm yam panMsadvaram of Yas. XLI, 27. 

3 Transcribing the Paz. maradu into Pahlavi we have mar 
Syin, ‘ snake’s manner.’ Compare the text with Bahr£m Yt. 29. 

4 K20 omits the words from ‘ walk ’ to ‘ move.’ 

6 This is the tree of the saena or Simurgh, as described in 

Rashnu Yt. 17, and these three epithets are translations of its three 

titles, hubij, eredhw6-bir, and visp6-bij. See also Chap. 

XXVII, 2, 3. 
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10. Between 1 these trees of such kinds 2 is formed 
the mountain with cavities, 9999 thousand myriads 
in number, each myriad being ten thousand. 
11. Unto that mountain is given the protection 
of the waters, so that water streams forth from 
there, in the rivulet channels, to the land of the 
seven regions, as the source of all the sea-water in 
the land of the seven regions is from there 3 . 


Chapter XIX. 

1. Regarding the three-legged ass 4 they say, that 
it stands amid the wide-formed ocean, and its feet 
are three, eyes six, mouths 5 nine, ears two, and horn 


1 This must have been the original meaning of the Huz. den 
(ben in the Sasanian inscriptions) before it was used as a synonym 
of Paz. andar, ‘ within.’ The mountain is between the white-H6m 
tree and the tree of many seeds. 

2 Transcribing the Pfiz. oinoh into Pahlavi we have an-gunak, 
‘ that kindor the word may be a miswriting of Paz. ano, ‘there.’ 

3 This description of the mountain seems to identify it with the 
Afistnddm mountain of Chaps. XII, 6, and XIII, g. 

4 The Av. khara, ‘which is righteous and which stands in the 
middle of the wide-shored ocean’ (Yas. XLI, 28). Darmesteter, 
in his Ormazd et Ahriman (pp. 148-151), considers this mytho¬ 
logical monster as a meteorological myth, a personification of 
clouds and storm; and, no doubt, a vivid imagination may trace a 
striking resemblance between some of the monster’s attributes and 
certain fanciful ideas regarding the phenomena of nature; the 
difficulty is to account for the remaining attributes, and to be sure 
that these fanciful ideas were really held by Mazdayasnians of old. 
Another plausible view is to consider such mythological beings as 
foreign gods tolerated by the priesthood, from politic motives, as 
objects worthy of reverence; even as the goddess Anahita was 
tolerated in the form of the angel of water. 

6 This is the traditional meaning of the word, which (if this 

F 2 
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one, body white, food spiritual, and it is righteous. 
2. And two of its six eyes are in the position of 
eyes, two on the top of the head, and two in the 
position of the hump 1 ; with the sharpness of those 
six eyes it overcomes and destroys. 3. Of the nine 
mouths three are in the head, three in the hump, 
and three in the inner part of the flanks; and each 
mouth is about the size of a cottage, and it is itself 
as large as Mount Alvand a . 4. Each one of the 
three feet, when it is placed on the ground, is as 
much as a flock (girtf) of a thousand sheep comes 
under when they repose together; and each pas¬ 
tern 3 is so great in its circuit that a thousand men 
with a thousand horses may pass inside. 5. As for 
the two ears it is Mazendaran which they will en¬ 
compass. 6. The one horn is as it were of gold 
and hollow, and a thousand branch horns 4 have 
grown upon it, some befitting 6 a camel, some be¬ 
fitting a horse, some befitting an ox, some befitting 
an ass, both great and small. 7. With that horn it 
will vanquish and dissipate all the vile corruption 
due to the efforts of noxious creatures. 


meaning be correct) ought probably to be read y6ng, and be 
traced to Av. «eaungh (Yas. XXVIII, n). In the MSS. the 
word is marked as if it were pronounced gfind, which means ‘ a 
testicle.’ 

1 The hump is probably supposed to be over the shoulders, as 
in the Indian ox, and not like that of the camel. 

a Near Hamadan, rising 11,000 feet above the sea, or 6000 
above Hamadan. It may be one of the Av. Aurva«to of Zamyad 
Yt. 3. The Pazand MSS. read Hunavand. 

3 Literally, ‘ the small of the foot,’ khurrfak-i ragelman. 

4 Or, ‘a thousand cavities (srubo, Pers. surub, ‘cavern’) have 
grown in it.’ 

6 Reading ziydk; compare Pers. ziyidan, ‘ to suit, befit.’ 
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8. When that ass shall hold its neck in the ocean 
its ears will terrify (asahme:^), and all the water 
of the wide-formed ocean will shake with agitation, 
and the side of GanfivacG will tremble (shi vanet/). 

9. When it utters a cry all female water-creatures, 
of the creatures of Auharmazd, will become preg¬ 
nant ; and all pregnant noxious water-creatures, 
when they hear that cry, will cast their young. 

10. When it stales in the ocean all the sea-water 
will become purified, which is in the seven regions 
of the earth —it is even on that account when all 
asses which come into water stale in the water—as 
it says thus : ‘ If, O three-legged ass! you were not 
created for the water, all the water in the sea would 
have perished from the contamination which the 
poison of the evil spirit has brought into its water, 
through the death of the creatures of Auharmazd.’ 

11. Tif tar seizes the water 1 2 more completely from 
the ocean with the assistance of the three-legged 
ass. 12. Of ambergris also (ambar-i/£) it is de¬ 
clared, that it is the dung of the three-legged ass; 
for if it has much spirit food, then also the moisture 
of the liquid nourishment goes through the veins 
pertaining to the body into the urine, and the dung 
is cast away. 

13. Of the ox Hadhaydi' 3 , which they call Sar- 
saok 4 , it says, that in the original creation men 
passed from region to region upon it , and in the 


1 A mountain (see Chap. XII, 29, 34). 

2 See Chap. VII, 11. 

3 Written Hadayavj in the MSS. in Chap. XXX, 25, and Ha- 
dhayar in the DMstan-i Dinik, Part II, reply 89; it is a Pazand 
reading in all three places. 

1 See Chaps. XV, 27, XVII, 4. 
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renovation of the universe they prepare Hflsh (the 
beverage producing immortality) from it. 14. It is 
said, that life is in the hand of that foremost man, at 
the end of his years 1 , who has constructed the most 
defences around this earth, until the renovation of 
the universe is requisite. 

15. Regarding the bird isfimrdy 2 it says, that it 
is on the summit of Mount Albftrs; and every three 
years many come from the non-Iranian districts for 
booty (girdf) 3 , by going to bring damage (ziyan) on 
the Iranian districts, and to effect the devastation of 
the world; then the angel Bilr^ 4 , having come up 
from the low country of Lake Arag 5 , arouses that 
very bird ICAmrds, and it flies upon the loftiest of 
all the lofty mountains, and picks up all those non- 
Iranian districts as a bird does com. 

16. Regarding Karapt 6 they say, that it knew 
how to speak words, and brought the religion to 
the enclosure which Yim made, and circulated it; 
there they utter the Avesta in the language of 
birds. 


1 Transcribing the Paz. rvadyi into Pahlavi we have jnatih, 
‘ term of years.’ The whole sentence is very obscure. 

2 Written ATamror in Chap. XXIV, 29. It is the Av. Wamraos 
(gen. of ATamru) of Fravardin Yt. 109. See also Chap. XXVII, 3. 

3 Or, 1 to an assembly.’ 

4 The Av. Beregya of Yas. I, 21, II, 27, III, 35, ‘a spirit co¬ 
operating with the Ushahina Gah, who causes the increase of 
herds and corn.’ 

5 Or, ‘of the district of Arag’ (see the note on Chap. XII, 23). 
Although no Lake Arag is described in Chap. XXII, some of the 
epithets referring to its Avesta equivalent Rangha are more appli¬ 
cable to a lake than to a river, as in Bahram Yt. 29. Possibly the 
low lands between the Caspian and Aral, or on the shores of the 
Caspian, are meant. 

6 The Av. vij karsipta of Vend. II, 139, where, however, vif 
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17. Regarding the ox-fish they say, that it exists 
in all seas; when it utters a cry all fish become 
pregnant, and all noxious water-creatures cast their 
young. 

18. The griffon bird 1 , which is a bat, is noticed 
(karof) twice in another chapter (baba). 

19. Regarding the bird Ashozurt 2 , which is the 
bird Zobara 3 -vahman and also the bird Aok 4 , they 
say that it has given an Avesta with its tongue; when 
it speaks the demons tremble at it and take nothing 
away there ; a nail -paring, when it is not prayed 
over (afs<W), the demons and wizards seize, and 
like an arrow it shoots at and kills that bird. 

20. On this account the bird seizes and devours 
a mJA-paring when it is prayed over, so that the 
demons may not control its use; when it is not 
prayed over it does not devour it, and the demons 
are able to commit an offence with it. 

21. Also other beasts and birds are created all in 
opposition to noxious creatures, as it says, that when 
the birds and beasts are all in opposition to noxious 
creatures and wizards, &ch 22. This, too, it says, 
that of all precious 6 birds the crow (val&gh) is the 
most precious. 23. Regarding the white falcon it 


does not mean ‘bird,’ and the Pahlavi translator calls it ‘a 
quadruped.’ In the Pahl. Visp. I, 1, ‘ the Karr ip t is the chief of 
flying creatures,’ and the Bundahir also takes it as a bird (see 
Chaps. XIV, 23, XXIV, n). 

1 See Chaps. XIV, ri, 23, 24, XXIV, 11, 29. 

2 The Av. Asho-zurta of Vend. XVII, 26, 28. 

3 Compare Pers. zulah, ‘a sparrow or lark.’ 

4 Compare Pers. rak, ‘ a magpie.’ 

6 This quotation is evidently left incomplete. 

6 The Pahlavi word is ambiguous; it may be read ztl, ‘cheap, 
common,’ or it may be zagar = yakar, ‘dear, precious,’ but the 
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says, that it kills the serpent with wings. 24. The 
magpie (kdskinak) bird kills the locust, and is 
created in opposition to it. 25. The Kahrkds 1 , 
dwelling in decay, which is the vulture, is created 
for devouring dead matter (nas&l); so also are the 
crow (val&k) 2 and the mountain kite. 

26. The mountain ox, the mountain goat, the 
deer, the wild ass, and other beasts devour all 
snakes. 27. So also, of other animals, dogs are 
created in opposition to the wolf species, and for 
securing the protection of sheep; the fox is created 
in opposition to the demon Khava ; the ichneumon 
is created in opposition to the venomous snake 
(gar^ak) and other noxious creatures in burrows; 
so also the great musk -animal is created in opposi¬ 
tion 3 to ravenous intestinal worms (ka^hk-ddnak 
gar^ak). 28. The hedgehog is created in opposi¬ 
tion to the ant which carries off grain 4 , as it says, 
that the hedgehog, every time that it voids urine 
into an ant’s nest, will destroy a thousand ants; 
when the grain-carrier travels over the earth it pro- 


latter seems most probable, although the crow is perhaps as 
‘ common ’ as it is ‘ precious,’ as a scavenger in the East. Singu¬ 
larly enough Pers. arzan is a synonym to both words, as it means 
both ‘ cheap ’ and ‘ worthy.’ 

1 The Av. kahrkftsa of Vend. Ill, 66, IX, 181, Aban Yt. 61, 
Mihir Yt. 129 ; its epithet zarman-manirn, ‘ dwelling in decay,’ 
is evidently intended as a translation of the Av. zarenumainir, 
applied to it in Bahram Yt. 33, Din Yt. 13. 

2 The text should probably be valak-i siyak va sar-i gar, ‘ the 
black crow and the mountain kite,’ which are given as different 
birds in Shayast-la-shayast, II, 5. 

s K20 omits the words from this ‘ opposition’ to the next one. 

4 The m6r-i dlnak-kash is the Av. maoirir dan6-karsh6 of 
Vend. XIV, 14, XVI, 28, XVIII, 146. 
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duces a hollow track 1 ; when the hedgehog travels 
over it the track goes away from it, and it becomes 
level. 29. The water-beaver is created in opposition 
to the demon which is in the water. 30. The con¬ 
clusion is this, that, of all beasts and birds and 
fishes, every one is created in opposition to some 
noxious creature. 

31. Regarding the vulture (karkis) it says, that, 
even from his highest flight, he sees when flesh the 
size of a fist is on the ground; and the scent of 
musk is created under his wing, so that if, in de¬ 
vouring dead matter, the stench of the dead matter 
comes out from it, he puts his head back under the 
wing and is comfortable again. 32. Regarding the 
Arab horse they say, that if, in a dark night, a single 
hair occurs on the ground, he sees it. 

33. The cock is created in opposition to demons 
and wizards, co-operating with the dog; as it says 
in revelation, that, of the creatures of the world, 
those which are co-operating with Srdsh 2 , in de¬ 
stroying the fiends, are the cock and the dog. 
34. This, too, it says, that it would not have been 
managed if I had not created the shepherd’s dog, 
which is the Pasus-haurva s , and the house watch¬ 
dog, the Vb-haurva 3 ; for it says in revelation, that 
the dog is a destroyer of such a fiend as covetous- 


1 Comparing surak with Pers. suragh in preference to surakh 
or sftlakh, ‘ a hole.’ 

2 Av. Sraosha, the angel who is said specially to protect the 
world from demons at night; he is usually styled ‘ the righteous,’ 
and is the special opponent of the demon A6shm, ‘ Wrath ’ (see 
Chap. XXX, 29). 

3 These are the Avesta names of those two kinds of dog (see 
Chap. XIV, 19). 
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ness, among those which are in the nature (aitih) of 
man and of animals. 35. Moreover it says, that, in¬ 
asmuch as it will destroy all the disobedient, when 
it barks it will destroy pain 1 ; and its flesh and fat 
are remedies for driving away decay and pain from 
men 2 . 

36. Ahharmazd created nothing useless whatever, 
for all these (koli ae) are created for advantage; 
when one does not understand the reason of them, 
it is necessary to ask the Dastfir (‘ high-priest ’), for 
his five dispositions (khfik) 3 are created in this 
way that he may continually destroy the fiend (or 
deceit). 


Chapter XX. 

x. On the nature of rivers it says in revelation, 
that these two rivers flow forth from the north, part 
from AlbAr^ and part from the Albhrs of Auhar- 

1 Or it may be thus : ‘For it says thus : Wherewith will it de¬ 
stroy ? When it barks it will destroy the assembly (gir</) of all the 
disobedient.’ 

2 This is the most obvious meaning, but Spiegel (in a note to 
Windischmann’s Zoroastrische Studien, p. 95) translates both this 
sentence and the next very differently, so as to harmonize with 
Vend. XIII, 78, 99. 

s The five dispositions (khim) of priests are thus detailed in old 
Pahlavi MSS.: ‘ First, innocence ; second, discreetness of thoughts, 
words, and deeds; third, holding the priestly office as that of a very 
wise and very true-speaking master, who has learned religion atten¬ 
tively and teaches it truly ; fourth, celebrating the worship of God 
(yazd&n) with a ritual (nirang) of rightly spoken words and 
scriptures known by heart (narm naskiha); fifth, remaining day 
and night propitiatingly in his vocation, struggling with his own 
resistance (hamestar), and, all life long, not turning away from 
steadfastness in religion, and being energetic in his vocation.’ 
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mazd 1 ; one towards the west, that is the Arag 2 ; 
and one towards the east, that is the Veh river. 
2. After them eighteen rivers flowed forth from 
the same source, just as the remaining waters have 
flowed forth from them in great multitude; as they 
say that they flowed out so very fast, one from the 
other, as when a man recites one Ashem-vohd 3 of a 
series (paahsar). 3. All of those, with the same 
water, are again mingled with these rivers, that is, 
the Arag river and V6h river. 4. Both of them 
continually circulate through the two extremities of 
the earth, and pass into the sea; and all the regions 
feast owing to the discharge (zahik) of both, which, 
after both arrive together at the wide-formed ocean, 
returns to the sources whence they flowed out; as 
it says in revelation, that just as the light comes in 
through Alburn and goes out through Alburn 4 , the 


1 So in K20, and if correct (being only partially confirmed by 
the fragment of this chapter found in all MSS. between Chaps. XIII 
and XIV) this reading implies that the rivers are derived partly 
from the mountains of Alburz, and partly from the celestial Albftrz, 
or the clouds in the sky. M6 has ‘ flow forth from the north part 
of the eastern Alburz.’ 

2 For further details regarding these two semi-mythical rivers 
see §§ 8, 9. 

2 The sacred formula most frequently recited by the Parsis, and 
often several times in succession, like the Pater-noster of some 
Christians; it is not, however, a prayer, but a declaratory formula 
in ‘ praise of righteousness ’ (which phrase is often used as its 
name in Pahlavi). It consists of twelve Avesta words, as follows: 
Ashem vohfi vahirtem asti, 
urta asti; urta ahmai 
hya d ashai vahirtai ashem. 

And it may be translated in the following manner: ‘ Righteousness 
is the best good, a blessing it is; a blessing be to that which is 
righteousness to perfect rectitude’ (Asha-vahirta the archangel). 

4 See Chap.V, 5. 
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water also comes out through Albiin? and goes away 
through Albfirar. 5. This, too, it says, that the 
spirit of the Arag begged of Afiharmazd thus : ‘ O 
first omniscient creative power 1 ! from whom the 
Veh river begged for the welfare that thou mightest 
grant, do thou then grant it in my quantity!’ 6. 
The spirit of the Veh river similarly begged of 
Afiharmazd for the Arag river; and on account of 
loving assistance, one towards the other, they flowed 
forth with equal strength, as before the coming of 
the destroyer they proceeded without rapids, and 
when the fiend shall be destroyed 2 they will again 
be without rapids. 

7. Of those eighteen principal rivers, distinct 
from the Arag river and Veh river, and the other 
rivers which flow out from them, I will mention the 
more famous 3 : the Arag river, the Veh river, the 
Diglat 4 river they call also again the V^h river 5 , 
the Frit river, the Daitik river, the Dargim river, 
the Zdndak river, the Hardi river, the Marv river, 
the Hethmand river, the Akhoshir river, the Navada 6 
river, the ZLmiand river, the Khve^and river, the 
Balkh river, the Mehrvi river they call the Hendvi 
river, the Sped 7 river, the Rad 8 river which they call 
also the Koir, the Khvarae river which they call 

1 So in M6, but K20 has, ‘ First is the propitiation of all kinds.’ 

2 Literally, ‘ when they shall destroy the fiend.’ 

3 For details regarding these rivers see the sequel. 

4 The Paz. Deyrid is evidently a misreading of Pahl. Diglat or 
Digrat, which occurs in § 12. 

5 So in K20, but M6 (omitting two words) has, ‘they call also 
the Didgar.’ 

6 No further details are given, in this chapter, about this river, 
but it seems to be the river Nahvtak of Chap. XXI, 6, the Naivtak 
of Chap. XXIX, 4, g. 

7 K20 has ‘ Spend.’ 


Called Tort in X 24, 
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also the Mesrgan, the Harhaz 1 river, the Teremet 
river, the Khvanaidis 2 river, the Darafa river, the 
Kisik river, the 6ed 3 (‘ shining ’) river Pedi-meyan 
or A’atru-meyan river of Mokarstan. 

8. I will mention them also a second time : the 
Arag 4 river is that of which it is said that it comes 
out from Albers in the land of Sftrdk 6 , in which 
they call it also the Ami ; it passes on through the 
land of Spetos, which they also call Mesr, and they 
call it there the river Niv 8 . 9. The V£h 7 river 

1 Miswritten Araz in Pazand, both here and in § 27. 

a M6 has Khvanatnidir, but in K20 it is doubtful whether the 
extra syllable (which is interlined) is intended to be inserted or 
substituted; the shorter form is, however, more reconcilable with 
the Pahlavi form of Vendeses in § 29. 

8 As there is no description of any £6d river it is probably only 
an epithet of the Peda-meyan or Aatru-meyan (pfrfak being the 
usual Pahlavi equivalent of Av. /£ithr6). Justi suggests that Mo- 
karstln (Mokarsta r&d in M6) stands for Pers. Moghulst&n, ‘ the 
country of the Moghuls,’ but this is doubtful. 

4 Sometimes written Arang or Areng, but the nasal is usually 
omitted; it is the Av. Rangha of Aban Yt. 63, Rashnu Yt. 18, 
Rim Yt. 27, which is described more like a lake or sea in Vend. 
I, 77, Bahram Yt. 29. This semi-mythical river is supposed to 
encompass a great part of the known world (see Chap. VII, 16), 
and the Bundahu probably means to trace its course down the Amu 
(Oxus) from Sogdiana, across the Caspian, up the Aras (Araxes) 
or the Kur (Cyrus), through the Euxine and Mediterranean, and 
up the Nile to the Indian Ocean. The Amu (Oxus) is also some¬ 
times considered a part of the Veh river or Indus (see §§ 22, 28). 

5 Sogdiana (see Chap. XV, 29), the country of the Amft river. 

6 The combination of the three names in this clause, as Justi 
observes, renders it probable that we should read, ‘ the land of 
Egypt,’ which is called Misr, and where the river is the Nile. 
The letter S in Paz. Spetos is very like an obsolete form of Av. g, 
or it may be read as Pahl. lk or lg, so the name may originally 
have been Gpetos or Ikpetos ; and the Paz. Niv, if transcribed into 
Pahlavi, can also be read Nfl. 

7 The ‘ good ’ river, which, with the Arag and the ocean, completes 
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passes on in the east, goes through the land of 
Sind 1 , and flows to the sea in Hindhstin, and they 
call it there the Mehrd 2 river, io. The sources of 
the Frit 3 river are from the frontier of Arftm, they 
feed upon it in Suristin, and it flows to the Diglat 
river; and of this Frat it A 4 that they produce irri¬ 
gation over the land. n. It is declared that Minft- 
^ihar excavated the sources, and cast back the 
water all to one place, as it says thus : ‘ I reverence 
the Frit, full of fish, which Minh^ihar excavated 
for the benefit of his own soul, and he seized the 
water and gave to drink®’ 12. The Diglat 6 river 
comes out from Salmin 7 , and flows to the sea in 
Khfi^istin. 13. The Diltlk 8 river is the river 

the circuit of the known world, and is evidently identified with the 
Indus; sometimes it seems also to include the Amfi (Oxus), as 
Bactria was considered a part of India; thus we find the Balkh and 
Teremet rivers flowing into the Veh (see §§ 22, 28). 

1 See § 30. 

s No doubt the Mehrva or Hendva river of § 7, and the Mihran 
of Ouseley’s Oriental Geography of the pseudo Ibn 'Hafiqal, 
pp. 148-155, which appears to combine the Satlig' and lower Indus, 
The final n is usually omitted by the Bundahir after a in Pazand 
words. This river is also called K&sak (see § 30). 

3 The Euphrates, which rises in Armenia (part of the eastern 
empire of the Romans), traverses Syria, and joins the Tigris. 

4 Or, 1 and its convenience is thisa play upon the words 
farhat and Fr&t, which are identical in Pahlavi. 

3 Referring probably to canals for irrigation along the course of 
the Euphrates. 

6 The Tigris (Arabic Diglat), Hiddekel of Gen. ii. 14, Dan. 
x. 4, and perhaps the Av. tighrir of Tutar Yt. 6, 37; misread 
Deirid in Pazand. 

7 The country of Salm (see Chap. XV, 29), son of FrA/fin (see 
Chap. XXXI, 9, 10). The name can also be read Oilman, which 
is the name of a place in the same neighbourhood. 

8 The Av. Daitya of Vend. XIX, 5, Auharmazd Yt. 21, Aban 
Yt. 112, G 6 s Yt. 29. The ‘ good daitya of Airyana-vae^o ’ is also 
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which comes out from Airin-vd^, and goes out 
through the hill-country 1 ; of all rivers the noxious 
creatures in it are most, as it says, that the Diitik 
river is full of noxious creatures. 14. The Dargim 
river is in Slide. 15. The Zend 2 river passes 
through the mountains of Pan^istan, and flows away 
to the Haro river. 16. The Haro 3 river flows out 
from the Aparsen range 4 . 17. The Hetumand 5 
river is in Sagastan, and its sources are from the 
Aparsen range; this is distinct from that which 
Frasiy&z'conducted away 6 . 18. The river Akhoshir 
is in Kumis 7 . 19. The Zimiand 8 river, in the direc- 


mentioned in Vend. I, 6, II, 42, 43, Abin Yt. 17, 104, Mm Yt. 2, 
but this may not be a river, though the phrase has, no doubt, led to 
locating the river Daitik in Airan-veg'. 

1 Paz. gopestan in K20, which is evidently Pahl. kofistan, but 
not the Kohistan of southern Persia. M6 has 1 the mountain of 
Pakistan,’ which must be incorrect, as according to §§ 15,16, this is 
in north-east Khurasan, and too far from Airan-veg- in Ataro-patakan 
(Adar-bi^an), see Chap. XXIX, 12. Justi proposes to read Gur- 
gistan (Georgia), and identifies the Daitik with the Araxes. But, 
adhering to the text of K20, the Daitik rises in Adar-bi^an and 
departs through a hill-country, a description applicable, not only 
to the Araxes, but also more particularly to the Safed Rftd or 
white river; although this river seems to be mentioned again as 
the Sped or Spend river in § 23. 

2 Written Z6ndak in § 7. This can hardly be the Zendah river 
of Ispahan, but is probably the Te^end river, which flows past 
Meshhed into the Heri river. 

3 This is the Heri, which flows past Herat. 

* See Chap. XII, 9. 

3 The Etymander of classical writers, now the Helmand in Af¬ 
ghanistan. The Av. Haetumat of Vend. I, 50, XIX, 130, Zamyad 
Yt. 66, is the name of the country through which it flows. 

6 See § 34 and Chap. XXI, 6. 

7 The district about Damaghan. 

8 Perhaps the ZaraMn. 
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tion of Soghd, flows away towards the Khve^and 
river. 20. The Khve^and 1 river goes on through 
the midst of Samarkand and Pargina, and they call 
it also the river Ashhrd. 21. The Marv 2 river, a 
glorious river in the east 3 , flows out from the Apdr- 
sen range. 22. The Balkh river comes out from 
the Aparsen mountain of Bamlkan 4 , and flows on to 
the V£h 6 river. 23. The Sped 0 river is in Ataro- 
patakan; they say that Dahak begged a favour 7 
here from Aharman and the demons. 24. The Tort 8 
river, which they call also the Koir, comes out from 


1 This is evidently not the small affluent now called the Khujand, 
but the great Syr-darya or Iaxartes, which flows through the pro¬ 
vinces of Farghanah and Samarkand, past Kokand, Khujand, and 
Tashkand, into the Aral. The Paz. Ashard represents Pahl. 
Khshart, or AshSrt (Iaxartes). 

2 The Murghab. 

3 Or, ‘ in Khfirasan.’ 

4 Bfimian, near which the river of Balkh has its source. 

6 Justi observes that it should be ‘the Arag river;’ but accord¬ 
ing to an Armenian writer of the seventh century the Persians 
called the Oxus the V6h river, and considered it to be in India, 
because Buddhists occupied the country on its banks (see Garrez 
in Journal Asiatique for 1869, pp. 161-198). It would seem, 
therefore, that the Oxus was sometimes (or in early times) con¬ 
sidered a part of the Arag (Araxes), and sometimes (or in later 
times) a part of the Veh (Indus). 

6 So in M6, but K20 has ‘ Spend,’ both here and in § 7. The 
name of this river corresponds with that of the Safed Rud, although 
the position of that river agrees best with the account given of the 
Daitik in § 13. 

7 Compare Ram Yt. 19, 20. K20 has ‘ there,’ instead of ‘here.’ 

8 Called Rad in § 7 (by the loss of the first letter of the original 
Pahlavi name); by its alternative name, Koir, Justi identifies it as 
the Kfir in Georgia, flowing into the Caspian, or sea of Vergan, 
the Av.Vehrkii.na (Hyrcania) of Vend. I, 42, which is Gurgan in 
Pahlavi. 
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the sea of Giklan 1 , and flows to the sea of Vergan 2 . 

25. The Zahavayi 3 is the river which comes out 
from Ataro-patakan, and flows to the sea in Pars. 

26. The sources of the Khvarae 4 river are from 
Spahan 5 ; it passes on through Khu^istan, flows forth 
to the Diglat 6 river, and in SpaMn they call it the 
Mesrkan' 7 river. 27. The Harhaz 8 river is in Tapa- 
ristan, and its sources are from Mount Dimavand. 

28. The Teremet 9 river flows away to the V6h river. 

29. The Vendeses 10 river is in that part of Petrs 
which they call Sagastan. 30. The Kasak 11 river 
comes out through a ravine (kaf) in the province of 
Tils 12 , and they call it there the Kasp river; more- 


1 M6 has Pfiz. Keyaseh, but this is in Sagastan (see Chap. 
XIII, 16). 

2 The MSS. have Verga, but the final nasal after a is often 
omitted in P&zand readings in the Bundahir. 

3 Not mentioned in § 7. Possibly one of the rivers Zab, which 
rise on the borders of Adarbi^an, flow into the Tigris, and so reach 
the Persian Gulf, the sea on the coast of Pars. Or it may be the 
Shirvan, another affluent of the Tigris, which flows through the 
district of Zohab. 

4 The Kuran, upon which the town of Shustar was founded by 
one of the early Sasanian kings, who also dug a canal, east of the 
town, so as to form a loop branch of the river; this canal was 
called Nahr-i Masrfiqan by Oriental geographers (see Rawlinson, 
Journal Roy. Geogr. Soc. vol. ix. pp. 73-75). 

6 Ispahan in Persian. 

6 Miswritten Dayrid in Pazand (see § 12). 

7 Written in Pazand without the final n, as usual. This is the 
old name of the canal forming the eastern branch of the Kuran at 
Shfistar; it is now called Ab-i Gargar. 

8 Flows into the Caspian near Amftl. 

9 Probably the river which flows into the Amu (Oxus) at Tar- 
maz; but, in that case, the Oxus is here again identified with the 
V6h (Indus) as in § 22, instead of the Arag (Araxes) as in § 8. 

10 Called Khvanaidir, or Khvanainidv, in § 7. 

11 Called Kasik in § 7. 12 Close to Meshhed. 

[ 5 l 
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over, the river, which is there the V£h, they call the 
Kasak 1 ; even in Sind they call it the Kasak. 31. 
The Pe^ik-miyin 2 , which is the river Aatru-miyin, 
is that which is in Kangde^ 3 . 32. The Dira^a 
river is in Airin-v^f, on the bank (bir) of which 
was the dwelling of Pbrhshasp, the father of Zara- 
tftst 4 . 33. The other innumerable waters and rivers, 
springs and channels are one in origin with those 6 ; 
so in various districts and various places they call 
them by various names. 

34. Regarding Fritsiyaw 6 they say, that a thou¬ 
sand springs were conducted away by him into the 
sea Kyansih 7 , suitable for horses, suitable for 
camels, suitable for oxen, suitable for asses, both 
great and small 8 ; and he conducted the spring 
Zarinmand (or golden source), which is the HAtft- 
mand 9 river they say, into the same sea; and he 
conducted the seven navigable waters of the source 
of the VaZ’aeni 10 river into the same sea, and made 
men settle there. 

1 Or, ‘ this same Veh river they call there the Kasak; even in 
Sent they call it the KasakSent is apt to be miswritten Send 
or Sind (see Chap. XV, 29). 

2 See § 7. The latter half of both names can also be read 
m&han, mdhd, or mahdn. P&shyotan, son ofVut&sp, seems to 
have taken a surname from this river (see Chap. XXIX, 5). 

3 See Chap. XXIX, 10. 

4 See Chaps. XXIV, 15, XXXII, 1, 2. 

5 Or, ‘ are from those as a source.’ 

6 The MSS. have ‘ Porhshasp,’ but compare § 17 and Chap. 
XXI, 6. The two names are somewhat alike in Pahlavi writing. 

7 See Chap. XIII, 16. 

8 Compare Chap. XIX, 6. K20 omits the words ‘ suitable for 
asses ’ here. 

9 Another HMmand according to § 17. Possibly a dried-up 
bed of that river. 

10 K20 has Vataeni; k and t being much alike in Pazand. The 
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Chapter XXI k 

1. In revelation they mention seventeen 2 species 
of liquid (mayi), as one liquid resides in plants 3 ; 
second, that which is flowing from the mountains, 
that is, the rivers; third, that which is rain-water; 
fourth, that of tanks and other special constructions ; 
fifth, the semen of animals and men; sixth, the urine 
of animals and men 4 ; seventh, the sweat of animals 
and men; the eighth liquid is that in the skin of 
animals and men; ninth, the tears of animals and 
men; tenth, the blood of animals and men; eleventh, 
the oil in animals and men, a necessary in both 
worlds 6 ; twelfth, the saliva of animals and men, 
with which they nourish the embryo 6 ; the thirteenth 
is that which is under the bark 7 of plants, as it is 
said that every bark has a liquid, through which a 
drop appears on a twig (tekh) when placed four 
finger-breadths before a fire 8 ; fourteenth, the milk of 
animals and men. 2. All these, through growth, or 


‘navigable (navt&k) waters’ may be ‘the Navada river’ of § 7, 
‘the river N&hvt&k’ of Chap. XXI, 6 , and Naivtak of Chap. 
XXIX, 4, 5. 

1 This chapter is evidently a continuation of the preceding one. 

2 Only fourteen are mentioned in the details which follow. 

3 Most of these details are derived from the Pahl. Yas. XXXVIII, 
7-9, 13, 14; and several varieties of water are also described in 
Yas. LXVII, 15. 

4 This sixth liquid is omitted by K20. 

6 Departed souls are said to be fed with oil in paradise. 

6 K20 omits the word pits, ‘ embryo.’ 

7 The meaning ‘bark’ for Paz. ay van is merely a guess; An- 
quetil has ‘sap’ (compare Pers. avina, ‘juice’), but this is hardly 
consistent with the rest of the sentence. 

8 See Chap. XXVII, 25. 
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the body which is formed, mingle again with the 
rivers, for the body which is formed and the growth 
are both one. 

3. This, too, they say, that of these three rivers, 
that is, the Arag river, the Marv river, and the 
Veh 1 river, the spirits were dissatisfied, so that they 
would not flow into the world, owing to the defile¬ 
ment of stagnant water (armest) which they beheld, 
so that they were in tribulation through it until Zara- 
tu.st was exhibited to them, whom I (Ahharmazd) 
will create, who will pour sixfold holy-water (z6r) 
into it and make it again wholesome; he will preach 
carefulness 2 . 4. This, too, it says, that, of water 

whose holy-water is more and pollution less, the 
holy-water has come in excess, and in three years it 
goes back to the sources 3 ; that of which the pollu¬ 
tion and holy-water have both become equal, arrives 
back in six years; that of which the pollution is 
more and holy-water less, arrives back in nine years. 
5. So, also, the growth of plants is connected, in this 
manner, strongly with the root 4 5 ; so, likewise, the 
blessings (afrln) which the righteous utter, come 
back, in this proportion, to themselves. 

6. Regarding the river Nahvtak ■' it says, that 
Frctslyhz> of Thr conducted it away; and when 6 


1 K20 has ‘ Hetumand.’ but M6 has ‘ *Saptr,’ the Huz. equiva¬ 
lent of ‘ Veh,’ which is more probable. 

2 Or, ‘ abstinence from impurity .’ 

5 The source Aredvivsur (see Chap. XIII, 3, 10). 

4 That is, by the sap circulating like the waters of the earth. 
The greater part of this sentence is omitted in K20. 

5 Probably ‘ the Nevada ’ and ‘ navigable waters ’ of Chap. XX, 
7, 34, and Natvtak of Chap. XXIX, 4, 5. 

s Reading amat, ‘when,’ instead of mun, ‘which’ (see note 
to Chap. I, 7). 
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I Iushedar 1 comes it will flow again suitable for 
horses; so, also, will the fountains of the sea 
Kyansih 2 . 7. Kyansih 2 is the one where the home 
(^inak) of the Kayan race is. 


Chapter XXII. 

1. On the nature of lakes it says in revelation, 
that thus many fountains of waters have come into 
notice, which they call lakes (var); counterparts of 
the eyes (/fashm) of men are those fountains (Yash¬ 
mak) of waters; such as Lake K&k ’ast, Lake Sovbar, 
Lake Khvarbem 3 , Lake Frazdan, Lake Zarinmand, 
Lake Asvast, Lake Husru, Lake Sataves, Lake 
Urvis. 

2. I will mention them also a second time: Lake 

K&k ast 4 * is in A taro-pa takan, warm is the water and 
opposed to harm, so that nothing whatever is living 
in it; and its source is connected with the wide- 
formed ocean ®. 3. Lake Sdvbar is in the upper 

district and country on the summit of the mountain 
of Tus 6 ; as it says, that the SutAb&har 7 (‘ share of 
benefit ’) is propitious and good from which abound- 


1 Written Kbursheo'ar, as usual in Bundahi.v (see Chap. XXXII, 8). 

2 Written Kayaseh in Pazand (see Chap. XIII, 16). 

3 Paz. Khvarazm both here and in § 4. 

4 Av. iCae/tasta of AMn Yt. 49, Gor Yt. 18, 21, 22, Ashi 

Yt. 38, 41, Siroz. 9. The present Lake Urumiyah in Adarbi^an, 
which is called Khe^-est, or Weg'est, by 'Hamdu-l-lSh Mustaufi. 

6 Implying that the water is salt. 

6 The Kondrasp mountain (see Chap. XII, 24). This lake is 
probably a small sheet of water on the mountains near Meshhed. 

7 Evidently a punning etymology of the name of this lake. 
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ing liberality is produced. 4. Regarding Lake Khva- 
rbem 1 it says that excellent benefit is produced 
from it, that is, Arshbang 2 the rich in wealth, the 
well-portioned with abounding pleasure. 5. Lake 
Frazdan 3 is in Sagastan ; they say, where a generous 
man, who is righteous, throws anything into it, it 
receives it; when not righteous, it throws it out 
again; its source also is connected with the wide- 
formed ocean. 6. Lake Zarlnmand is in H amat/an 4 * . 
7. Regarding Lake Asvast it is declared that the 
undefiled 6 water which it contains is always con¬ 
stantly flowing into the sea, so bright and copious 6 
that one might say that the sun had come into it and 
looked at Lake Asvast, into that water which is 
requisite for restoring the dead in the renovation 
of the universe. 8. Lake Husru 7 is within fifty 8 


1 The province of Khvarizem was between the Aral and Cas¬ 
pian, along the ancient course of the Oxus (see Chap. XVII, 5). 
This lake has been identified with the Aral. 

2 Av. ash if vanguhi, ‘ good rectitude,’ personified as a female 
angel whose praises are celebrated in the Ashi Yaft; in later 
times she has been considered as the angel dispensing wealth and 
possessions. She is also called hxd (Av. areta, which is synony¬ 
mous with asha), see Chap. XXVII, 24. 

3 The ‘Frazdanava water’ of Aban Yt. 108 and Farhang-i Oim- 
khadfik, p. 17. Justi identifies it with the Ab-istadah (‘standing 
water’) lake, south of Ghazni. It is here represented as a salt 
lake. 

4 K20 adds, ‘ they say.’ This lake cannot be the spring Zarln- 

mand of Chap. XX, 34. 

6 Pfiz. avnasti transcribed into Pahlavi is avinastag, ‘unspoiled,’ 
the equivalent of Av. anahita in Yas. LXIV, 1, 16, Visp. I, 18. 

6 K20 has ‘glorious’ as a gloss to ‘copious.’ 

7 The Av. Haosravangha of Siroz. 9, ‘ the lake which is named 
Husravau’ of Zamyad Yt. 56. It may be either Lake Van or 
Lake Sevan, which are nearly equidistant from Lake Urumiyah. 

8 M6 has ‘ four leagues.’ 
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leagues (parasang) of Lake K&k ast. 9. Lake (or, 
rather, Gulf) Sataves 1 is that already written aboict, 
between the wide-formed ocean and the Putik. 10. 
It is said that in Kamtnd 4 n is an abyss (zafar), 
from which everything they throw in always comes 
back, and it will not receive it unless alive (^anvar); 
when they throw a living creature into it, it carries 
it down; men say that a fountain from hell is in it. 
11. Lake Ur vis is on Htigar the lofty 2 . 


Chapter XXIII. 

1. On the nature of the ape and the bear they 
say, that Yim, when reason (nismd) departed from 
him 3 , for fear of the demons took a demoness as 
wife, and gave Yimak, who was his sister, to a 
demon as wife; and from them have originated 
the tailed ape and bear and other species of 
degeneracy. 

2. This, too, they say, that in the reign of Az-i 
Dahak 4 a young woman was admitted to a demon, 
and a young man was admitted to a witch (parlk), 
and on seeing them they had intercourse ; owing to 
that one intercourse the black-skinned negro arose 
from them. 3. When Fr£«ton s came to them they 
fled from the country of Iran, and settled upon the 
sea-coast; now, through the invasion of the Arabs, 
they are again diffused through the country of Iran. 


1 See Chap. XIII, 9-13. 

2 See Chaps. XII, 5, XIII, 4. 

s See Chap. XXXIV, 4. This is the Jamshed of the Shah- 
narnah. Perhaps for ‘ reason ’ we should read ‘ glory.’ 

4 See Chaps. XXXI, 6, XXXIV, 5. 

6 See Chap. XXXIV, 6. 
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Chapter XXIV. 

i. On the chieftainship of men and animals and 
every single thing it says in revelation, that first of 
the human species Giyoman/ was produced, brilliant 
and white, with eyes which looked out for the great 
one , him who was here the Zaratfirtrotum (chief 
high-priest); the chieftainship of all things was from 
Zaratu.rt*. 2. The white ass-goat 1 2 , which holds its 

head down, is the chief of goats, the first of those 
species created 3 . 3. The black sheep which is fat 
and white-jawed is the chief of sheep; it was the 
first of those species created 3 . 4. The camel with 

white-haired knees and two humps is the chief of 
camels. 5. First the black-haired ox with yellow 
knees was created; he is the chief of oxen. 6. 
First the dazzling white (arfts) horse, with yellow 
ears, glossy hair, and white eyes, was produced ; he 
is the chief of horses. 7. The white, cat-footed 4 
ass is the chief of asses. 8. First of dogs the fair 
(arus) dog with yellow hair was produced; he is the 
chief of dogs. 9. The hare was produced brown 


1 So in all MSS., but by reading mun, ‘who,’ instead of min, 
‘ from,’ we should have, ‘ him who was here the chief high-priest 
and chieftainship of all things, who was Zaratu.rt.’ The Pahlavi 
Visp. 1 ,1, gives the following list of chiefs: ‘ The chief of spirits is 
Afiharmazd, the chief of worldly existences is Zaratu.rt, the chief of 
water-creatures is the Kar-fish, the chief of animals is the 
ermine, the chief of flying-creatures is the Karript, the chief of the 
wide-travellers is the . . ., the chief of those suitable for grazing 
is the ass-goat.’ 

2 See Chap. XIV, 14. 

3 It is doubtful whether the phrase, ‘ the first of those species 
created,’ belongs to this sentence or the following one. 

4 Or, ‘ cat-legged.’ 
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(b6r); he is the chief of the wide-travellers. 10. 
Those beasts which have no dread whatever of the 
hand are evil. 11. First of birds the griffon of three 
natures 1 was created, not for here (this world), for 
the Kardpt 2 is the chief, which they call the falcon 
(-£ark), that which revelation says was brought to 
the enclosure formed by Yim. 12. First of fur 
animals the white ermine was produced; he is the 
chief of fur animals; as it says that it is the white 
ermine which came unto the assembly of the arch¬ 
angels. 13. The Kar-fish, or Ari^ 3 , is the chief of 
the water-creatures. 14. The Daitik 4 * river is the 
chief of streams. 15. The Dara^a 8 river is the 
chief of exalted rivers, for the dwelling of the father 
of Zaratftit was on its banks 6 , and ZaratfAt was 
born there. 16. The hoary forest 7 is the chief of 
forests. 17. Hugar the lofty 8 , on which the water 
of Aredvivsur flows and leaps, is the chief of sum¬ 
mits, since it is that above which is the revolution 
of the constellation Sataves 9 , the chief of reser- 


1 The Simurgh (see § 29 and Chap. XIV, 11, 23, 24). In Mkh. 
LXII, 37-39, it is mentioned as follows : ! And Sinamru's resting- 
place is on the tree which is opposed to harm, of all seeds; and 
always when he rises aloft a thousand twigs will shoot forth from 
that tree; and when he alights he will break off the thousand twigs, 
and he sheds their seed therefrom.’ 

2 See Chap. XIX, 16. In § 29 A'amro.r is said to be the chief. 

8 See Chaps. XIV, 12, 26, XVIII, 3-6. 

4 See Chap. XX, 13. 

6 See Chap. XX, 32. 

6 The MSS. have ‘ in Balkh ’ instead of ‘ on the banks.’ 

7 The arus-i razur is the Av. spa6titem razurem of Ram 
Yt. 31. 

8 See Chap. XII, 5. 

8 See Chap. II, 7. 
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voirs 1 . 18. The Hdm which is out-squeezed is the 
chief of medicinal plants 2 . 19. Wheat is the chief 
of large-seeded 3 grains. 20. The desert wormwood 
is the chief of unmedicinal 4 plants. 21. The sum¬ 
mer vetch, which they also call ‘pag’ (gavirs), is 
the chief of small-seeded grains 5 . 22. The Kftstik 
(sacred thread-girdle) is the chief of clothes. 23. 
The Bazayvdna 6 is the chief of seas. 24. Of two 
men, when they come forward together, the wiser 
and more truthful is chief. 

25. This, too, it says in revelation, that Afthar- 
mazd created the whole material world one abode, 
so that all may be one; for there is much splendour 
and glory of industry in the world. 26. Whatsoever 
he performs, who practises that which is good, is 
the value of the water of life 7 ; since water is not 
created alike 8 in value, for the undefiled water of 
Ar6dvivs£tr is worth the whole water of the sky and 
earth of Khvanlras 9 , except the Arag river 10 , created 
by Ahharmazd. 27. Of trees the myrtle and date, 


1 The meaning of Paz. gobara is doubtful, but it is here taken 
as standing for Pahl. gdbalan, equivalent to the plural of Pers. 
g 61 or k 61 , ‘ a reservoirSatav&s being a specially ‘watery’ con¬ 
stellation (see Tutar Yt. o). Justi traces gobaran to Av. gufra, 
and translates it by ‘protecting stars'. 

2 P&Z. khvad and ba/fagd evidently stand for Pahl. hurf(Av. 
huta) and bezashk. 

3 Compare Av. a^-danunam-^a yavananam (Tutar Yt. 29). 

4 Paz. aba^aga stands for Pahl. abezashk. 

5 Compare Av. kasu-ddnunam->£a vastranam (Tutar Yt. 29). 

6 Justi identifies this with Lake Van, but perhaps Lake Sevan 
may be meant. 

7 Or, ‘ its value is water.’ K20 omits the word ‘ water.’ 

8 Reading ham instead of hamak, ‘all.’ 

9 See Chap. XI, 2-6. 

10 See Chap. XX, 8. 
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on which model, it is said, trees were formed, are 
worth all the trees of Khvanfras, except the Gokanf 
tree 1 with which they restore the dead. 

28. Of mountains Mount Apirsen’s beginning is 
in Sagastan and end in Khu^istan, some say it is all 
the mountains of Pars, and is chief of all mountains 
except Albbrst 29. Of birds A’amros 2 is chief, who 
is worth all the birds in Khvaniras, except the grif¬ 
fon of three natures. 30. The conclusion is this, 
that every one who performs a great duty has then 
much value. 


Chapter XXV. 

r. On matters of religion 3 it says in revelation 
thus : ‘The creatures of the world were created by 
me complete in three hundred and sixty-five days,’ 
that is, the six periods of the Gihanbars which are 
completed in a year. 2. It is always necessary first 
to count the day and afterwards the night, for first 
the day goes off, and then the night comes on 4 . 
3. And from the season (gas) of MA/6k-sh£m 5 , 


1 See Chap. XVIII, 1-4. 

2 See Chap. XIX, 15, where it is written Aamrof. This § is at 
variance with §11, which gives the chieftainship to Karript. 

3 That is, ‘on the periods for observance of religious duties.* 

4 The Jewish and Muhammadan practice is just the contrary. 

6 The Av. maidhyo-shema of Yas. I, 27, II, 36, III, 41, 
Visp. I, 3, II, 1, Afnngan Gahanbar 2, 8. It is the second 
season-festival, held on the five days ending with the rogth day of 
the Parsi year, which formerly corresponded approximately to mid¬ 
summer, according to the Bundahu. Later writings assert that it 
commemorates the creation of water. 
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which is the auspicious 1 day Khur of the month 
Tir 2 , to the season of Met/iyarem 3 , which is the 

1 A dispute as to the meaning of this word formed no small 
part of the Kabisah controversy, carried on between the leaders of 
the two rival sects of Parsis in Bombay about fifty years ago. 
Dastur Edalji Darabji, the high-priest of the predominant sect (who 
adhered to the traditional calendar of the Indian Parsis), insisted 
that it meant ‘ solar,’ or ‘ belonging to the calendar rectified for 
solar time by the intercalation of a month every 120 yearsMulla 
Firftz, the high-priest of the new sect (who had adopted the calendar 
of the Persian Parsis, which is one month in advance of the other), 
asserted that the word had no connection with intercalation, but 
meant ‘commencing,’ or ‘pertaining to New-year’s day,’ as trans¬ 
lated into Sanskrit, by N£ry6sang, in Mkh. XLIX, 27. Anquetil 
translates it either as ‘ inclusive ’ or ‘ complete ;’ Windischmann 
simply skips it over; and Justi translates it everywhere as ‘ in¬ 
clusive.’ Dastur Edalji reads the word vehrgaki or vehigak; 
Neryosang has vafu?za; Mulla Firuz reads nai^akik in the Bun- 
dahif, but v^hrgakik in the Dinkanf, where the word also occurs; 
Justi has nai^akik. The meaning ‘inclusive’ suits the context in 
nearly all cases in the Bundahir, but not elsewhere ; if it had that 
meaning the most probable reading would be vikh^akik or 
nikh^akik, ‘ arising, leaping over, including.’ It is nearly always 
used in connection with dates or periods of time, and must be some 
epithet of a very general character, not only applicable to inter¬ 
calary periods, but also to New-year’s day and dates in general; 
something like the Arabic epithet mubarak, ‘fortunate,’ so com¬ 
monly used in Persian dates. Dastur Edalji compares it with Pers. 
bihrak or bihtarak, ‘intercalary month,’ which is probably a corrup¬ 
tion of it; and this suggests veh, ‘good,’ as one component of the 
epithet. The word maybe read veh-yazakik, ‘ for reverencing 
the good,’ but as veh, ‘good,’ is an adjective, this would be an 
irregular form; a more probable reading is veh-t^akik, ‘for 
anything good,’ which, when applied to a day, or any period of 
time, would imply that it is suitable for anything good, that is, it is 
‘ auspicious.’ Sometimes the word is written vehi/6ak, v6ht/6akik, 
or v£htio; and epithets of similar forms in Pahlavi are applied by 
the writers of colophons to themselves, but these should be read 
vakhSzak or nirtvak, ‘ lowly, abject.’ 

2 The eleventh day of the fourth month, when the festival 
commences. 

3 The Av. maidhyairya of Yas. I, 30, II, 39, III, 44, Visp. I, 
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auspicious day Vihram of the month Dtn 1 —the 
shortest day—the night increases; and from the sea¬ 
son of M&dyarem to the season of Met/6k-shem the 
night decreases and the day increases. 4. The 
summer day is as much as two of the shortest 2 
winter days, and the winter night is as much as two 
of the shortest summer nights 3 . 5. The summer 
day is twelve Hisars, the night six Hasars; the 
winter night is twelve Hasars, the day six; a Hasar 
being a measure of time and, in like manner, of land 4 . 
6 . In the season of Hamespamadayem 5 , that is, the 

6, II, 1, Af. Gahan. 2, 11. It is the fifth season-festival, held on 
the five days ending with the 290th day of the Parsi year, which 
formerly corresponded approximately to midwinter, according to 
the Bundahir. Later writings assert that it commemorates the 
creation of animals. 

1 The twentieth day of the tenth month, when the festival ends. 

2 The word kah-ait is merely a hybrid Huzvarir form of kahist, 

‘ shortest,’ which occurs in the next phrase. 

3 This statement must be considered merely as an approxima¬ 
tion. The longest day is twice the length of the shortest one in 
latitude 49 0 , that is, north of Paris, Vienna, and Odessa, if the 
length of the day be computed from sunrise to sunset; and, if 
twilight be included, it is necessary to go still further north. In 
Adarbi^an, the northern province of Persia, the longest day is 
about 14 4 hours from sunrise to sunset, and the shortest is about 
9 1 hours. 

4 According to this passage a hasar of time is one hour and 
twenty minutes; it is the Av. hathra of the Farhang-i Oim-khaduk 
(p. 43, ed. Hoshangji), which says, ‘of twelve Hasars is the longest 
day, and the day and night in which is the longest day are twelve 
of the longest Hasars, eighteen of the medium, and twenty-four of 
the least—an enumeration of the several measures of the Hisar.’ 
For the hasar measure of land, see Chap. XXVI. 

5 So in K20, but this name is rarely written twice alike; it is 
the Av. hamaspathmafidaya of Yas. I, 31, II, 40, III, 45, Visp. 
I, 7, II, 1, Af. Gahan. 2, 12. It is the sixth season-festival, held 
on the five Gatha days which conclude the Parsi year, just before 
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five supplementary days at the end of the month 
Spendarmar/, the day and night are again equal. 

7. As from the auspicious day Auharmazd of the 
month Fravartdn to the auspicious day Aniran of 
the month Mitro 1 is the summer of seven months, 
so from the auspicious day Afiharmazd of the month 
Avan to the auspicious month Spendarmatf, on to 
the end of the five supplementary days 2 , is the 
winter of five months. 8. The priest fulfils the 
regulation (va^ar) about a corpse and other things, 
by this calculation as to summer and winter. 9. In 
those seven months 8 of summer the periods (gds) 
of the days and nights are five—since one cele¬ 
brates the Rapitvin—namely, the period of day¬ 
break is Havan, the period of midday is Rapitvin, 
the period of afternoon is Auz£rin, when the ap¬ 
pearance of the stars has come into the sky 4 until 
midnight is the period of Aibisrfit£m, from mid¬ 
night until the stars become imperceptible is the 
period of Ahshahin 6 . 10. In winter are four periods, 
for from daybreak till Alizarin is all Havan, and the 
rest as I have said; and the reason of it is this, that 
the appearance 6 of winter is in the direction of the 


the vernal equinox, according to the Bundahw. Later writings 
assert that it commemorates the creation of man. 

1 That is, from the first day of the first month to the last day of 
the seventh month. 

2 That is, from the first day of the eighth month to the last of 
the five G&tha days, which are added to the twelfth month to com¬ 
plete the year of 365 days. 

3 All MSS. have ‘ five months ’ here. 

4 K20 has ‘ when the stars have come into sight.’ 

6 The Avesta names of the five Gahs are Havani, Rapithwina, 
Uzayeirina, Aiwisruthrema, and Ushahina. 

6 P&z. asharif is evidently a misreading of Pahl. ashkarih. 
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north, where the regions Vorfibarst 1 and Vdrh^arrt 
are; the original dwelling of summer, too, is in the 
south, where the regions Fradatfafsh and Vidat/afsh 
are; on the day Aftharmazd of the auspicious month 
Avcin the winter acquires strength and enters into 
the world, and the spirit of Rapitvin goes from 
above-ground to below-ground, where the spring 
(khini) of waters is, and diffuses 2 warmth and 
moisture in the water, and so many roots of trees do 
not wither with cold and drought. 11. And on the 
auspicious day Ataro of the month Din 3 the winter 
arrives, with much cold, at Airan-ve^; and until the 
end, in the auspicious month Spendarmatf, winter 
advances through the whole world ; on this account 
they kindle a fire everywhere on the day Ataro of 
the month Din, and it forms an indication that 
winter has come. 12. In those five months the 
water of springs and conduits is all warm 4 , for Ra¬ 
pitvin keeps warmth and moisture there, and one 
does not celebrate the period of Rapitvin. x 3. As 
the day Afiharmazd of the month Fravan/in ad¬ 
vances it diminishes the strength which winter 
possesses, and summer comes in from its own 
original dwelling, and receives strength and do¬ 
minion. 14. Rapitvin comes up from below-ground, 
and ripens the fruit of the trees; on this account 

1 See Chaps. V, 8, XI, 3. The north, being opposed to the 
south or midday quarter, is opposed to the midday period of 
Rapitvin, which, therefore, disappears as winter approaches from 
the north. 

2 If, instead of khSni for khanik, ‘spring,’ we read ahfi-i, 
‘ lord of,’ the translation will be, ‘ so that the angel of waters may 
diffuse,’ &c. 

3 The ninth day of the tenth month. 

4 That is, warmer than the air, as it is cooler in summer. 
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the water of springs is cold in summer 1 , for Rapitvin 
is not there; and those seven 2 3 months one celebrates 
the Rapitvin, and summer advances through the 
whole earth. 15. And yet in the direction of Hin¬ 
dustan, there where the original dwelling of summer 
is nearer, it is always neither cold nor hot; for in the 
season which is the dominion of summer, the rain 
always dispels most of the heat, and it does not 
become perceptible; in the winter rain does not fall, 
and the cold does not become very perceptible 8 . 
16. In the northern direction, where the preparation 
of winter is, it is always cold 4 ; for in the summer 
mostly, on account of the more oppressive winter 
there, it is not possible so to dispel the cold that 
one might make it quite warm. 17. In the middle 
localities the cold of winter and heat of summer 
both come on vehemently. 

18. Again, the year dependent on the revolving 
moon is not equal to the computed year on this 
account, for the moon 5 6 * returns one time in twenty- 
nine, and one time in thirty days , and there are four 


1 K20 has ‘winter’ by mistake. 

2 K20 has 1 six,’ and M6 ‘ five,’ instead of ‘ seven.’ 

3 This is a fairly accurate account of the effect of the monsoons 
over the greater part of India, as understood by a foreigner unac¬ 
quainted with the different state of matters in a large portion of 
the Madras provinces. 

4 M6 has khfirasan instead of arayi.rn, ‘preparation,’ which 

alters the sense into ‘ that is, Khurasan, of which the winter is always 
cold.’ 

6 The MSS. have the Huzvarir term for ‘month,’ which is 

sometimes used, by mistake, for ‘ moon.’ It is doubtful which 

word the author intended to use here, but it is usual to count the 
days of a lunar month from the first actual appearance of the new 
moon, which usually occurs a full day after the change of the 
moon. 
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hours (zaman) more than such a one of its years 1 ; 
as it says, that every one deceives where they speak 
about the moon (or month), except when they say 
that it comes twice in sixty days. 19. Whoever 
keeps the year by the revolution of the moon 
mingles summer with winter and winter with 
summer 2 . 

20. This, too , it says, that the auspicious month 
Fra van/m, the month Ar^avalmt, and the month 
Horvada^ 3 are spring; the month Tlr, the month 
Amerodatf, and the month Shatvairo are summer; 
the month Mitro, the month Avan, and the month 
Ataro are autumn; the month Din, the month 
Vohuman, and the month Spendarma^f are winter 4 . 
21. And the sun comes from the sign (khurt/ak) of 
Aries, into which it proceeded in the beginning, 
back to that same place in three hundred and sixty- 
five days and six short times (hours), which are one 
year. 22. As every three months it (the sun) ad¬ 
vances through three constellations, more or less, 
the moon comes, in a hundred and eighty days, 
back to the place out of which it travelled in the 
beginning 8 . 


1 Meaning, probably, that the lunar year is four hours more 
than twelve months of 29 and 30 days each, alternately. It should 
be 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 37 seconds. The sentence seems 
defective, but it is evident from § 21 that zamin means ‘ hour.’ 

2 That is, the lunar year being eleven days shorter than the 
solar one, its months are constantly retrograding through the 
seasons. 

8 Generally written Avardshf in Pazand, and Khurdad in Persian. 

4 The names of the months are selected from the names of the 
days of the month (see Chap. XXVII, 24), but are arranged in a 
totally different order. 

6 Probably meaning, that the new moon next the autumnal 
[5] H 
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Chapter XXVI. 

i. A H 4 sar J on the ground is a Parasang of one 
thousand steps of the two feet. 2. A Parasang 2 is 
a measure as much as a far-seeing man may look 
out, see a beast of burden, and make known that it 
is black or white. 3. And the measure of a man is 
eight medium spans 3 . 

equinox is to be looked for in the same quarter as the new moon 
nearest the vernal equinox, the moon’s declination being nearly 
the same in both cases. 

1 Av. h&thra of Vend. II, 6g, VIII, 280, 287, 291, Tfotar Yt. 
23, 29. The statements regarding the length of a II asar are 
rather perplexing, for we are told that it ‘is like a Parasang’ 
(Chap. XIV, 4), that ‘ the length of a Hasar is one-fourth of a Para¬ 
sang ’ (Chap. XVI, 7), and that ‘ a medium Hasar on the ground, 
which they also call a Parasang, is a thousand steps of the two 
feet when walking with propriety’ (Farhang-i Oim-khaduk, ed. 
Hosh. p. 42). To reconcile these statements we must conclude 
that the Hasar is like a Parasang merely in the sense of being 
a long measure of distance, that it is really the mille pass us or 
mile of the Romans, and that it is a quarter of the actual Parasang. 
At the same time, as it was usual to call a Hasar by the name of a 
Parasang, we are often left in doubt whether a mile or a league is 
meant, when a H&sar or Parasang is mentioned. The Farhang-i 
Oim-khaduk (p. 41) also mentions other measures of distance, 
such as the ta£ar (Av. ta^ara) of two Hasars, the asvast (or 
aeast) of four Hasars, the dashmest (Av. dakhshmaiti) of eight 
Hasars, and the yo^est (Av. yi^aiasti or yu^aiasti) of sixteen 
Hasars. 

2 A Parasang is usually from 3^ to 4 English miles, but perhaps 
a Hasar is meant here. 

3 Reading vitast-i miyanak instead of vitast dam&nak. 
The Farhang-i Oim-khadftk (p. 41) mentions three kinds of spans, 
the Av. vitasti (Vend. VIII, 243, 245, XVII, 13) of twelve finger- 
breadths (angfist), or about 9 inches, which is a full span between 
the thumb and little finger (the one mentioned in the text); the Av. 
dirti (Vend. XVII, 13) of ten finger-breadths, or about 7 J inches, 
which is a span between the thumb and middle finger; and the 
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Chapter XXVII. 

1. On the nature of plants it says in revelation, 
that, before the coming of the destroyer, vegetation 
had no thorn and bark about it; and, afterwards, 
when the destroyer came, it became coated with 
bark and thorny 1 , for antagonism mingled with 
every single thing; owing to that cause vegetation 
is also much mixed with poison, like Bis the height 
of hemp (kand) 2 , that is poisonous, for men when 
they eat it die. 

2. In like manner even as the animals, with grain 
of fifty and five species and twelve species of medi¬ 
cinal plants, have arisen from the primeval ox 3 , ten 
thousand 4 species among the species of principal 


Av. uzajti (Pahl. lala.-a.rt) of eight finger-breadths, or about 6 
inches, which is a span between the thumb and fore-finger. Other 
measures mentioned by the same authority are the pai (Av. padha, 
Vend. IX, 15, 20, 29), ‘foot,’ of fourteen finger-breadths, or about 
io| inches ; the gam (Av. gaya, Vend. Ill, 57, &c.), ‘ step,’ which 
‘in the Vendidad is three pai,’ or about 2 feet 7! inches, ‘and in 
other places is said to be two frarast ’ (Av. frarathni in Vend. 
VII, 76, 79,87); so the frSrSst, which is probably the distance 
from the neck to the extended elbow, is half a gam, or from 15 to 
16 inches. Two other measures are mentioned in Vend. VII, 79, 
87, 90, IX, 8, the Av. fr&b&zu, ‘ fore-arm or cubit’ from elbow to 
finger-ends, which is about 18 inches (or it may be a half fathom); 
and Av. vib&zu, which is probably the ‘ fathom,’ or extent of the 
two arms out-stretched, from s| to 6 feet. 

1 M6 has ‘ poisonous,’ but is evidently copied from an original 
almost illegible in some places. 

2 Perhaps ‘hemp the height of Bir’ would better express the 
Pahlavi words, but Bir (Napellus Moysis) is often mentioned as a 
poisonous plant. The phrase may also be translated ‘ like Bij and 
tall hemp.’ 

3 See Chap. XIV, 1. 

* M6 has ‘a thousand,’ but marks an omission. See Chap. IX, 4. 
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plants, and a hundred thousand species among 
ordinary plants have grown from all these seeds of 
the tree opposed to harm 1 , the many-seeded, which 
has grown in the wide-formed ocean. 3. When the 
seeds of all these plants, with those from the pri¬ 
meval ox, have arisen upon it, every year the bird 2 
strips that tree and mingles all the seeds in the 
water; Tlstar seizes them with the rain-water and 
rains them on to all regions. 4. Near to that tree 
the white H6m, the healing and undefiled, has 
grown at the source of the water of Aredvivsur 3 ; 
every one who eats it becomes immortal, and they 
call it the Gokan/ 4 * tree, as it is said that Horn is 
expelling death 6 ; also in the renovation of the uni¬ 
verse they prepare its immortality therefrom 6 ; and 
it is the chief of plants 7 . 

5. These are as many genera of plants as exist: 
trees and shrubs, fruit-trees, corn, flowers, aromatic 
herbs, salads, spices, grass, wild plants, medicinal 


1 See Chaps. IX, 5, XVIII, 9, XXIX, 5. 

2 The apparently contradictory account in Chap. IX, 2, refers 
only to the first production of material plants from their spiritual 
or ideal representative. The bird here mentioned is Aamror (see 
Chaps. XIX, 15, XXIV, 29), as appears from the following 
passage (Mkh. LXII, 40-42): ‘And the bird ATamroj for ever 
sits in that vicinity; and his work is this, that he collects that seed 
which sheds from the tree of all seeds, which is opposed to harm, 
and conveys it there where Tlrtar seizes the water, so that Tirtar 
may seize the water with that seed of all kinds, and may rain it on 
the world with the rain.’ 

8 See Chaps. XII, 5, XIII, 3-5. 

4 Here written Gokarn in all MSS. See Chaps. IX, 6, XVIII, 
1, 2. 

8 That is, in Yas. IX, where Haoma is entitled dfiraosha. 

6 See Chap. XXIV, 27. 

7 See Chap. XXIV, 18. 
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plants, gum plants, and all producing 1 oil, dyes, and 
clothing. 6. I will mention them also a second 
time: all whose fruit is not welcome as food of men, 
and are perennial (sdlvdr), as the cypress, the plane, 
the white poplar, the box, and others of this genus, 
they call trees and shrubs (dar va dirakht). 7. 
The produce of everything welcome as food of men, 
that is perennial, as the date, the myrtle, the lote- 
plum 2 , the grape, the quince, the apple, the citron, 
the pomegranate, the peach, the fig, the walnut, the 
almond, and others in this genus, they call fruit 
(mlvak). 8. Whatever requires labour with the 
spade 3 , and is perennial, they call a shrub (dirakht). 

9. Whatever requires that they take its crop 
through labour, and its root withers away, such as 
wheat, barley, grain, various kinds 4 of pulse, vetches, 
and others of this genus, they call corn (^urafdk). 

10. Every plant with fragrant leaves, which is culti¬ 
vated by the hand-labour of men, and is perennial 
(hamvar), they call an aromatic herb (siparam). 11. 
Whatever sweet-scented blossom arises at various 
seasons through the hand-labour of men, or has 
a perennial root and blossoms in its season with 
new shoots and sweet-scented blossoms, as the rose, 
the narcissus, the jasmine, the dog-rose (neistarun), 


1 Comparing this list with the subsequent repetition it appears 
probable that ham&k bara is a corruption of aesam b6d (see 
§§ 19, 21), and that we ought to read ‘ gum plants, woods, scents, 
and plants for oil, dyes, and clothing.’ M6 has ‘ oil and dyes for 
clothing.’ 

2 The kfinar (see Chap. XV, r3). 

8 The PSz. pehani (which is omitted in K20) is evidently a mis¬ 
reading of Pahl. pashang, ‘a hoe-like spade.’ 

4 M6 adds Paz. gavina (Pahl. gunak) to gvi d gvid mungan, 
without altering the meaning materially. 
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the tulip, the colocynth (kavastlk), the pandanus 
(kedi), the ^amba, the ox-eye (heri), the crocus, 
the swallow-wort (zarda), the violet, the kdrda, 
and others of this genus, they call a flower (ghl). 
12. Everything whose sweet-scented fruit, or sweet- 
scented blossom, arises in its season, without the 
hand-labour of men, they call a wild plant (vahir 
or nihil). 13. Whatever is welcome as food of 
cattle and beasts of burden they call grass (giyah). 
14. Whatever enters into cakes (p£.y-piraktha) 
they call spices (ivzarlhi). 15. Whatever is wel¬ 
come in eating of bread, as torn shoots 1 of the cori¬ 
ander, water-cress (kaki^), the leek, and others of 
this genus, they call salad (terak) 2 . 16. Whatever 
is like spinning 3 cotton, and others of this genus, 
they call clothing plants (^imak). 17. Whatever 
lentil 4 5 is greasy, as sesame, dushdhng, hemp, 
zandak 6 , and others of this genus, they call an 
oil -seed (rokano). 18. Whatever one can dye 
clothing with, as saffron, sapan-wood, zaiava, 
vaha, and others of this genus, they call a dye- 
plant (rag). 19. Whatever root, or gum 8 , or wood 


1 Reading st&k dari d; Justi has ‘ baked shootsAnquetilhas 
‘the three following;’ M6 has stdk va karafs, ‘shoots and 
parsley.’ 

2 Or tarak in § g, Pers. tarah. 

3 Reading Huz. neskhunan, ‘twisting,’ but the word is doubtful; 
Justi has ‘ sitting on the plant] which is a rather singular description 
for cotton. 

4 Reading ma^ag; Anquetil, Windischmann, and Justi read 
mazg, ‘marrow,’ but this is usually written otherwise. 

5 Perhaps for zet6, ‘olive,’ as Anquetil supposes, and Justi 
assumes. 

6 Reading tuf (compare Pers. tuf, ‘ saliva’). 
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is scented, as frankincense 1 , varii't 2 , kust, sandal¬ 
wood, cardamom 3 , camphor, orange-scented mint, 
and others of this genus, they call a scent (bod). 
20. Whatever stickiness comes out from plants 4 
they call gummy (zat/ak). 21. The timber which 
proceeds from the trees, when it is either dry or wet, 
they call wood (/£iba). 22. Every one of all these 

plants which is so, they call medicinal (darfik) 5 6 . 

23. The principal fruits are of thirty kinds (kha- 
dftlnak), and ten species (sarafak) of them are fit 
to eat inside and outside, as the fig, the apple, the 
quince, the citron, the grape, the mulberry, the pear, 
and others of this kind; ten are fit to eat outside, 
but not fit to eat inside, as the date, the peach, the 
white apricot, and others of this kind; those which 
are fit to eat inside, but not fit to eat outside, are 
the walnut, the almond, the pomegranate, the cocoa- 
nut e , the filbert 7 , the chesnut 8 , the pistachio nut, 
the vargin, and whatever else of this description 
are very remarkable. 

24 9 . This, too, it says, that every single flower is 
appropriate to an angel (ameshospend) 10 , as the 


1 Paz. kendri for Pahl. kundur probably. 

2 Justi compares Pers. barghart. 

8 Paz. k&kura may be equivalent to Pers. qaqulah, ‘carda¬ 
moms,’ or to Pers. kakul or kakul, ‘ marjoram.’ 

4 K20 omits a line, from here to the word ‘ either.’ 

5 The line which contained this sentence is torn off in K20. 

6 Paz. anarsar is a misreading of Pahl. andrgil (Pers. n&rgil, 
‘ cocoa-nut ’). 

7 Paz. pendak, a misreading of Pahl. funduk. 

8 PSz. shahbrdd, a misreading of Pahl. shahbalut; omitted 
in M6. 

9 M6 begins a new chapter here. 

10 These are the thirty archangels and angels whose names are 
applied to the thirty days of the Parsi month, in the order in 
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white 1 jasmine (saman) is forVoh&man, the myrtle 
and jasmine (y&smin) are Aftharmazd’s own, the 
mouse-ear (or sweet marjoram) is Ashavahht’s 2 own, 
the basil-royal is Shatvairo’s own, the musk flower 
is SpendarmaaTs, the lily is HorvadaaTs, the hamba. 
is AmerodaaTs, Din -pavan-AtarS has the orange- 
scented mint (va/rang-bod), Atard has the mari¬ 
gold 3 (adargun), the water-lily is Avon’s, the white 
marv is KhftrshATs, the ranges 4 is M&h’s, the 
violet is Tir’s, the m£ren s is Go/s, the karda is 
Dln-pavan-Mitro’s, all violets are Mitros, the red 
chrysanthemum (kher) is Srosh’s, the dog-rose 
(nestran) is Rashnh’s, the cockscomb is Fravar- 
/in’s, the sisebar is Vahrim’s, the yellow chrysan¬ 
themum is Rim’s, the orange-scented mint isVa/’s 6 , 
the trigonella is Din-pa van-Din’s, the hundred- 
petalled rose is Din’s, all kinds of wild flowers 
(vahir) are AraTs 7 , Ast&d has all the white H6m 8 , 
the bread-baker’s basil is Amman’s, Zamya/ has the 
crocus, Maraspend has the flower 9 of Ardashir, 

■which they are mentioned here, except that Auharmazd is the first 
day, and Vohuman is the second. 

1 M6 has ‘ yellow.’ 

2 Synonymous with the An/avahirt of Chap. I, 26. 

3 Anquetil, Windischmann, and Justi have ‘ the poppy.’ 

4 M6 has Paz. Ig as only the first part of the word, and Justi 
translates it by ‘red lac,’ which is not a plant. Transcribing 
the Pazand into Pahlavi, perhaps the nearest probable word is 
rand, ‘laurel.’ 

5 M6 has Paz. menr; Anquetil has ‘vine blossom,’ and is 
followed by Windischmann and Justi, but the word is very 
uncertain. 

6 The remainder of this chapter is lost from K20. 

7 This female angel is also called Arshirang (see Chap. XXII, 4). 

8 See § 4. 

9 M6 leaves a blank space for the name of the flower; perhaps 
it is the marv-i Ardashiran. 
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Anirin has this Horn of the angel Hdm 1 , of three 
kinds. 

25. It is concerning plants that every single kind 
with a drop of water on a twig (teh) they should 
hold four finger-breadths in front of the fire 2 ; most 
of all it is the lotos (kfinir) they speak of. 


Chapter XXVIII 3 . 

[1. On the evil-doing of Aharman and the demons 
it says in revelation, that the evil which the evil 
spirit has produced for the creation of Afiharmazd it 
is possible to tell by this winter 4 * ; and his body is 
that of a lizard (vazagh ) 6 whose place is filth (kal/ 6 ). 
2. He does not think, nor speak, nor act for the 
welfare (nadfikih) of the creatures of Aflharmazd ; 
and his business is unmercifulness and the destruc¬ 
tion of this 5 welfare, so that the creatures which 
Auharmazd shall increase he will destroy; and his 
eyesight (k ashm miii^n ) 6 does not refrain from 
doing the creatures harm. 3. As it says that, ‘ ever 


1 Reading, in Pahlavi, Hdm yddatd ad hdm. 

2 See Chap. XXI, 1. Referring to the necessity of drying fire¬ 
wood before putting it on the fire. The kunar is specially men¬ 
tioned, as one of the first fire-woods used by mankind, in Chap. 
XV, 13. 

8 Chaps. XXVIII, XXIX, and XXXI are omitted in M6 and 
all MSS. descended from it, whether Pahlavi or Pazand; and, 
owing to the loss of a folio from K20 before any of its extant 
copies were written, the first quarter of Chap. XXVIII has hitherto 
been missing, but is here supplied (enclosed in brackets) from TD, 
a MS. belonging to Mobad Tahmuras Dinshaw (see Introduction). 

4 Winter being one of the primary eVils brought upon creation 

by Angra-mainyu (see Vend. I, 8-12). 

6 See Chap. Ill, 9. 6 Referring to ‘ the evil eye.’ 
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since a creature was created by us, I, who am 
Aftharmazd, have not rested at ease, on account of 
providing protection for my own creatures; and 
likewise not even he, the evil spirit, on account of 
contriving evil for the creatures.’ 4. And by their 
devotion to witchcraft (yituk-dfndlh) he seduces 
mankind into affection for himself and disaffection 
to Aftharmazd 1 , so that they forsake the religion 
of Ahharmazd, and practise that of Aharman. 5. 
He casts this into the thoughts of men, that this 
religion of Ahharmazd is nought, and it is not 
necessary to be steadfast in it. 6. Whoever gives 
that man anything, in whose law (da.d) this saying 
is established, then the evil spirit is propitiated by 
him, that is, he has acted by his pleasure. 

7. The business of Akoman 2 is this, that he gave 
vile thoughts and discord to the creatures. 8. The 
business of the demon Andar is this, that he con¬ 
strains the thoughts of the creatures from deeds of 
virtue, just like a leader who has well-constrained 
(sard&r-i khftp afsirtfo); and he casts this into 
the thoughts of men, that it is not necessary to 
have the sacred shirt and thread - girdle. 9. The 
business of the demon Savar 3 , that is a leader of 
the demons, is this, that is, misgovernment, oppres¬ 
sive anarchy, and drunkenness. 10. The business of 
the demon Natkfyas 4 is this, that he gives discon¬ 
tent to the creatures; as it says, that should this one 


1 Compare Chap. I, 14. 

2 The six arch-fiends of this paragraph are those mentioned in 
Chaps. I, 27, XXX, 29. 

3 Written Sovar in Chap. I, 27. 

4 Written Nakahfio' in Chap. I, 27, Naikiyar when repeated in 
this sentence, and Paz. Naunghas in Chap. XXX, 29. 
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give anything to those men whose opinion (d£<Z) is 
this, that it is not necessary to have the sacred shirt 
and f/iread-girdle, then Andar, Savar, and Niiklyas 
are propitiated by him. 11. The demon Tapr^ 1 is 
he who mingles poison with plants and creatures; 
as it says thus: ‘Taprez> the frustrater, and Zairl£ 
the maker of poison/ 12. All those six, it is said, 
are arch-fiends 2 of the demons; the rest are co¬ 
operating and confederate with them. 13. This, 
too, it says, that] 3 should one give [anything to] a 
man who says [that it is proper to have one boot], 
and in his law walking with one boot [is established, 
then] 4 the fiend Tapr£y is propitiated [by him]. 

14. The demon Tarbmat 6 [is he who] produces 
disobedience; the demon Mltdkht 6 is the liar (dr6- 
^an) of the evil spirit 7 ; the demon Arafik 8 (‘malice’) 
is the spiteful fiend of the evil eye. 15. Theirs are 
the same 9 appliances as the demon Aeshm’s 10 , as it 

1 Written Tairez) in Chap. I, 27. 2 See Chap. Ill, 2. 

8 From this point the Pahlavi text is extant in K20, except some 
illegible words, the translation of which (supplied from TD) is here 
enclosed in brackets. 

4 Anquetil, misled by the lacuna in his MS., thought that there 
was a change of subject here, and began a new chapter at this 
point. On this account the numbers of his chapters are hence¬ 
forth one in excess of those in this translation. 

5 Written Tarokmato in TD, and identified with Naunghas 
(Nalkiyas) in Chap. XXX, 29 ; a personification of the Av. tar6- 
maiti, ‘disobedience,’ of Yas. XXXIII, 4, LIX, 8. 

6 A personification of the Av. mithaokhta, ‘false-spoken,’ of 
Yas. LIX, 8, Vend. XIX, 146, Visp. XXIII, 9, Zamyad Yt. 96. 

7 TD has drfig- gfimanikih, ‘ the fiend of scepticism.’ 

8 Av. araska of Yas. IX, 18, Ram Yt. 16, personified. 

9 The word hdmanam in K20 is a false Huzvarir reading of 
ham, owing to the copyist reading am, ‘I am;’ TD has ham- 
afzar, ‘having like means.’ 

10 Or Khashm, ‘wrath;’ so written in K20, but it is usually 
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says that seven powers are given to Aeshm 1 , that 
he may utterly destroy the creatures therewith; 
with those seven powers he will destroy seven 2 of 
the Kayan heroes in his own time, but one will 
remain. 16. There where Mitdkht (‘falsehood’) 
arrives, Arask (‘ malice ’) becomes welcome, [and 
there where Arask is welcome] 3 Aeshm lays a 
foundation 4 , and there where Aeshm has a founda¬ 
tion 5 many creatures perish, and he causes much 
non-Iranianism 6 . 17. Aeshm mostly contrives all 

evil for the creatures of Auharmazd, and the evil 
deeds of those Kay&n heroes have been more com¬ 
plete through Aeshm, as it says, that Aeshm, the 
impetuous assailant, causes them most 7 . 

18. The demon Vizaresh 8 is he who struggles 
with the souls of men which have departed, tho-se 


Aeshm elsewhere; the Av. aeshma of Vend. IX, 37, X, 23, 27, &c. 
The Asmodeus of the Book of Tobit appears to be the Av. Aeshm6 
da£v6, ‘ demon of wrath.’ 

1 TD has ‘ there were seven powers of Aeshm.’ 

2 TD has ‘ six,’ which looks like an unlucky attempt to amend 
a correct text. Tradition tells us that only five KaySns reigned 
(see Chap. XXXIV, 7), and the Shahnamah also mentions Siya- 
wush (Pahl. Kai-Siyavakhsh), who did not reign; but eight Kayfins, 
besides Ldharasp and Virtasp, who were of collateral descent (see 
Chap. XXXI, 28), are mentioned in the Avesta, whence the author 
of the Bundahir would obtain much of his information (see Fra- 
vardm Yt. 132, Zamyad Yt. 71, 74). 

3 The phrase in brackets occurs only in TD. 

4 Reading bunak as in TD; K20has ‘sends down a root’ 

6 So in TD; K20 has 1 where Aeshm keeps on.’ 

6 That is, ‘ many foreign customs.’ 

7 The word vesh, ‘ most,’ is only in TD. 

8 So in TD; K20 has Vigesh. He is the Av. Vizaresha of 
Vend. XIX, 94, who is said to convey the souls of the departed to 
the Kinv&d bridge. 
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days and nights 1 when they remain in the world; 
he carries them on, terror-stricken, and sits at the 
gate of hell. 19. The demon Uda 2 is he who, when 
a man sits in a private place, or when he eats at 
meals, strikes his knee spiritually on his back 3 , so 
that he bawls out [and looks out, that chattering 
he may eat, chattering] he may evacuate (ri&d), and 
chattering he may make water (m tz&d), so that he 
may not attain [unto the] best existence 4 * . 

[20. The demon Akatash 6 is the fiend of perver¬ 
sion (nikirayih), who makes the creatures averse 
(nikirii) from proper things ; as it says, that who¬ 
ever has given anything to that person (tanfi) 
whose opinion (did') is this, that it is not necessary 
to have a high-priest (dastdbar), then the demon 
Aeshm is propitiated by him. 21. Whoever has 
given anything to that person whose opinion is this, 
and who says, that it is not necessary to have a 
snake-killer (mir-van), then Aharman, with the 
foregoing demons, is propitiated by him; this is 
said of him who, when he sees a noxious creature, 
does not kill it. 22. A snake-killer (mir6-gn6) 6 
is a stick on the end of which a leathern thong is 


1 TD has ‘ those three nights,’ referring to the period that the 
soul is said to remain hovering about the body after death (see 
Harfdkht Nask, ed. Haug, II, 1-18, III, 1-17). 

2 So in K20; TD has Afhfak (see Pahl.Vend. XVIII, 70). 

3 TD has merely ‘strikes a slipper (pa<An-p6sh) spiritually,’ 
that is, invisibly, for the purpose of startling the man. 

4 The short phrases in brackets are taken from TD to supply 

words torn off from K20, which passes on to Chap. XXIX at this 
point, but TD supplies a continuation of Chap. XXVIII, which is 
added here, and enclosed in brackets. 

6 The Av. Akatasha of Vend. X, 23 Sp., XIX, 43 W. 

6 See Pahlavi Vend. XVIII, 5, 6. 
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provided; and it is declared that every one of the 
good religion must possess one, that they may 
strike and kill noxious creatures and sinners more 
meritoriously with it. 

23. Zarman 1 is the demon who makes decrepit 
(dh-s-padf), whom they call old age (pfrlh). 24. 
A'lshmak 2 is he who makes disastrous (vazandak), 
and also causes the whirlwind 3 which passes over 
for disturbance. 25. The demon Varend 4 is he 
who causes illicit intercourse, as it says thus: 
‘ Vareno the defiling (ildi).’ 26. The demon Bftsh- 
&sp 5 is she who causes slothfulness; is the 
fiend (drfi^) who causes annihilation; and the 
demon N iyaz is he who causes distress. 

27. The demon Az 6 (‘greediness’) is he who 
swallows everything, and when, through destitution, 
nothing has come he eats himself; he is that 
fiendishness which, although the whole wealth of 
the world be given up to it, does not fill up and is 
not satisfied; as it says, that the eye of the covetous 
is a noose (gamand), and in it the world is nought. 
28. Phs 7 is the demon who makes a hoard, and 

1 A personification of the Av. zaurva of Vend. XIX, 43 W., 
Yas. IX, 18 Sp., G6r Yt. xo, Ram Yt. 16. 

2 The reading of this name is uncertain. 

3 The small whirlwinds, which usually precede a change of wind 
in India, are commonly known by the name of shaiTan, which 
indicates that such whirling columns of dust are popularly attri¬ 
buted to demoniacal agency. 

4 A personification of Av. varena, ‘desire,’ in an evil sense. 

6 Av. Bfishyasta of Vend. XI, 28, 29, 36, 37, XVIII, 38, &c. 
The names of the three demons in this sentence are Persian words 
for 1 sloth,’ ‘ trouble,’ and ‘ want.’ 

a 6 Av. Azi of Vend. XVIII, 45, 50, Yas. XVII, 46, LXVII, 22, 
Artad Yt 1. 

7 Compare Pers. pay fir, ‘covetous,’ and piy us, ‘avarice.’ Pur 
is evidently the demon of misers, and Az that of the selfish. 
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does not consume it, and does not give to any one ; 
as it says, that the power of the demon Az is owing 
to that person who, not content with his own wife, 
snatches away even those of others. 

29. The demon Nas 1 is he who causes the pollu¬ 
tion and contamination (nisrhstlh), which they call 
nas&i (‘dead matter’). 30. The demon Friftir 
(‘deceiver’) is he who seduces mankind. 31. The 
demon Spazg 2 (‘ slander’) is he who brings and 
conveys discourse (milayi), and it is nothing in 
appearance such as he says; and he shows that 
mankind fights and apologizes (avakhshln^d), indi¬ 
vidual with individual. 32. The demon Arast 3 (‘un¬ 
true’) is he who speaks falsehood. 33. The demon 
Aighash 4 5 is the malignant-eyed fiend who smites 
mankind with his eye. 34. The demon Bftt 6 is he 
whom they worship among the Hindus, and his 
growth is lodged in idols, as one worships the horse 
as an idol 6 . 35. Asto-vldcuf 7 is the evil flyer (vi£-i 
saritar) who seizes the life ; as it says that, when 


1 Av. Nasu of Vend. V, 85-106, VI, 65, 72, 74, 79, VII, 2-27, 
70, VIII, 46, 48, 132-228, IX, 49-117, &c. 

2 Av. spazga of Ardabahirt Yt. 8, 11, 15. 

3 Always written like anast. 

4 Av. aghashi of Vend. XX, 14, 20, 24, which appears to be 
‘the evil eye;’ but see § 36. 

5 Av. Bfiiti of Vend. XIX, 4, 6, 140, who must be identified with 
Pers. but, ‘ an idol,’ Sans, bhuta, ‘ a goblin,’ and not with Buddha. 

6 Reading afaj vakhsh pavan bfitthfi m&hmfino, /fcigfin 
bfit asp parast6(/o, which evidently admits of many variations, 
but the meaning is rather obscure. 

7 Here written Asti-vldcb/ (see Chap. Ill, 21). Vend. V, 25, 31 
says, ‘ Ast6-vidh6tu binds him (the dying man); Vay6 (the flying 
demon) conveys him bound;’ from which it would appear that 
Astfi-vidda? and ‘ the evil flyer ’ were originally considered as dis¬ 
tinct demons. 
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his hand strokes a man it is lethargy, when he casts 
it on the sick one it is fever, when he looks in his 
eyes he drives away the life, and they call it death. 
36. The demon of the malignant eye (shr-^ashmth) 
is he who will spoil anything which men see, when 
they do not say ‘ in the name of God ’ (yazdan). 

3 7. With every one of them are many demons 
and fiends co-operating, to specify whom a second 
time would be tedious; demons, too, who are furies 
(khashmakan), are in great multitude it is said. 
38. They are demons of ruin, pain, and growing old 
(zvaran), producers of vexation and bile, revivers of 
grief (nivagih), the progeny of gloom, and bringers 
of stench, decay, and vileness, who are many, very- 
numerous, and very notorious; and a portion of all 
of them is mingled in the bodies of men, and their 
characteristics are glaring in mankind. 

39. The demon Ap 46 sh 1 and the demon Aspen- 
jfargak 2 are those who remain in contest with the 
rain. 40. Of the evil spirit 3 are the law of vileness, 
the religion of sorcery, the weapons of fiendishness, 
and the perversion (khimih) of God’s works; and 

1 Av. Apaosha of Tirtar Yt. 21, 22, 27, 28, Artad Yt. 2, 6 ; see 
also Chap. VII, 8, 10, 12. 

2 Here written Aspengaroga, but see Chaps. VII, 12, XVII, 1. 
He is the Av. Spengaghra of Vend. XIX, 135, and, being a demon, 
is not to be confounded with the demon-worshipper, Spiggaurmka, 
of Gor Yt. 31, Ashi Yt. 51. 

3 The ‘ evil spirit,’ Ganrak-mainok, seems to be here treated as 
a demon distinct from Aharman, which is inconsistent with what 
is stated in §§ 1-6, and is contrary to general opinion. This 
inconsistency would indicate the possibility of this continuation of 
Chap. XXVIII in TD, or a portion of it, having been added by 
an editor in later times (although it is difficult to discover any 
difference of style in the language), if we did not find a similar con¬ 
fusion of the two names in Chap. XXX, 29, 30. 
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his wish is this, that is : ‘ Do not ask about me, and 
do not understand me! for if ye ask about and 
understand me, ye will not come after me 1 .’ 41. 

This, too, it says, that the evil spirit remains at the 
distance of a cry, even at the cry of a three-year-old 
cock (kftleng), even at the cry of an ass, even at 
the cry of a righteous man when one strikes him 
involuntarily and he utters a cry 2 . 42. The de¬ 

mon Khndak 3 is he who is the steed (b&rak) of 
wizards. 

43. Various new demons arise from the various 
new sins the creatures may commit, and are pro¬ 
duced for such purposes; who make even those 
planets rush on which are in the celestial sphere, and 
they stand very numerously in the conflict. 44. 
Their ringleaders (kam&rlk&n) are those seven 
planets , the head and tail of Go^fhar, and Mftspar 4 


1 Compare Mkh. XL, 24-28: ‘The one wish that Hdrmezd, 
the lord, desires from men is this, that “ye shall understand me 
(Hormezd), since every one who shall understand me comes after 
me, and strives for my satisfaction.” And the one wish that Ahar- 
man desires from men is this, that “ ye shall not understand me 
(Aharman), since whoever shall understand me wicked, his actions 
proceed not after me, and, moreover, no advantage and friendship 
come to me from that man.’” 

2 The sentence is rather obscure, but it seems to imply that such 
cries keep the evil spirit at a distance; it is, however, just possible 
that it means that the cry of the evil spirit can be heard as far as 
such cries. 

3 Av. Kunda of Vend. XI, 28, 36, XIX, 138. 

4 TD has Gok-iihar and Mur-parik here, but see Chap. V, 1, 
where these beings are included among the seven planetary leaders, 
and not counted in addition to them. This is another inconsis¬ 
tency which leads to the suspicion that this continuation of the 
chapter may have been written by a later hand. According to 
this later view, the sun and moon must be included among those 
malevolent orbs, the planets. 

[ 5 ] 
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provided with a tail, which are ten. 45. And by 
them these ten worldly creations, that is, the sky, 
water, earth, vegetation, animals, metals, wind, light, 
fire, and mankind, are corrupted with all this vile¬ 
ness ; and from them calamity, captivity, disease, 
death, and other evils and corruptions ever come to 
water, vegetation, and the other creations which 
exist in the world, owing to the fiendishness of 
those ten. 46. They whom I have enumerated are 
furnished with the assistance and crafty (afzar- 
homand) nature of Aharman. 

47. Regarding the cold, dry, stony, and dark 
interior of mysterious (tdrlk d£n afri^-pd^dk) 
hell it says, that the darkness is fit to grasp with 
the hand ] , and the stench is fit to cut with a knife ; 
and if they inflict the punishment of a thousand 
men within a single span, they (the men) think in 
this way, that they are alone; and the loneliness is 
worse than its punishment 1 2 . 48. And its connec¬ 

tion (band) is with the seven planets, be it through 
much cold like Saturn 3 (KAvdn), be it through 
much heat like Aharman; and their food is brim¬ 
stone (gandak), and of succulents the lizard (va- 
zagh), and other evil and wretchedness (patydn).] 


1 Compare Mkh. VII, 31:' and always their darkness is such¬ 
like as though it be possible to grasp with the hand.’ 

2 Compare Arc/a-Viraf-namak (LIV, 5-8): ‘ As close as the ear 
to the eye, and as many as the hairs on the mane of a horse, so 
close and many in number, the souls of the wicked stand, but they 
see not, and hear no sound, one from the other; every one thinks 
thus, “ I am alone.” ’ 

3 Or, ‘ with more cold than Saturn.’ 
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Chapter XXIX 1 . 

1. On [the spiritual chieftainship 2 of the regions 
of the eartk\ it says in revelation, that every one of 
those six chieftainships 3 has one spiritual chief; 
as the chief of Arzah is Ashdshagahat/-£ Hvandhanci*, 
the chief of Savah is Hoazarodathhri-hani Parent- 
yard 5 , the chief of Fradat/afsh is Spitoiafi Adspo- 
sinati 6 , [the chief of Vicku/afsh is Airi^-rasp Auspo- 
sinan 7 ,] the chief of VorCibarnt is Huvasp 8 , the 
chief of Vorufarnt is /dakhravak ,J . 2. Zaratunt is 


1 For this chapter, which is numbered XXX by previous trans¬ 
lators, we have to depend only on K20 and TD (see the note on 
the heading of Chap. XXVIII); and the words enclosed in brackets 
are supplied from TD, being either illegible or omitted in K20. 

2 Perhaps ‘patriarchate’ or ‘episcopate’ would be a better 
translation of ra fifth, and ‘patriarch’ or ‘bishop’ of rad, in this 
chapter, as the chief high-priest (dastur-i dasturan) and his office 
are evidently meant by these words. 

3 Of the six other regions, distinct from this one of Khvaniras, 
see Chap. XI, 2-4. 

4 TD has Ashash%,h<f-& aigh N6va«dan; both MSS. giving 
these names in a barbarous P&zand form which cannot be relied 
on. Perhaps this Dastur is the Av. Ashavanghu Bivaradangha of 
Fravardin Yt. no. 

6 TD has Hoazarokakhhr-hana Parertyro, all in Pazand in both 
MSS., except Huz. hana, which stands for Paz. 6, here used for 
the idhafat i. Perhaps this Dastur is the Av. (Jaro-danghu Pairir- 
ttra of Fravardin Yt. no. 

8 So in TD; K20 has Paz. Spaitanid-i Huspasnyan. This 
Dastur is, no doubt, the Av. (gen.) Spitoif Uspasnaoj of Fravardin 
Yt. 121. 

7 Omitted in K20, but, no doubt, this Dastur is the Av. Erez- 
raspa Uspasnu of Fravardin Yt. 121. 

8 Av. Hvaspa of Fravardin Yt. 122. 

0 So in both MSS. As in the case of each of the preceding two 
pair of regions, two consecutive names of Dasturs have been taken 
from the Fravardin Yart, it may be supposed that the names 
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spiritual chief of the region of Khvanlras, and also 
of all the regions; he is chief of the world of the 
righteous, and it is said that the whole religion was 
received by them from Zaratust \ 

3. In the region of Khvanlras are many places, 
from which, in this evil time of violent struggling 
with the adversary, a passage (virfarg) is con¬ 
structed by the power of the spiritual world 
(matnokih), and one calls them the beaten tracks 2 
of Khvanlras. 

4. Counterparts of those other regions 3 are such 
places as Kangde.s, the land of Saukavastan, the 
plain of the Arabs (TcLdkctn), the plain of Pexyansal, 
the river Nalvtak 4 , Alran-ve^ - , the enclosure (var) 
formed by Yim, and Kai'mlr in India*. 5. And 
one immortal chief acts in the government of each 


taken for this third pair of regions will also be consecutive, and 
this Dastfir must, therefore, be identified with the Av. ATathwaraspa 
of Fravardln Yt. 122. 

1 TD has ‘ Zaratuit is chief of this region of Khvanlras, and also 
of the whole world of the righteous; all chieftainship, also, is from 
Zaratfut, so that the whole religion,’ &c. 

2 Justi has ‘ zones, climates but transcribing Paz. habavanha 
back into Pahlavi we have a word which may be read khabttnohS, 
pi. of khabln, ‘a trampling-place’ (comp. Pers. khabldan). TD 
has khvabuno-gas, which has the same meaning. 

s Meaning, probably, that they resemble the six smaller regions 
in being isolated and difficult of access; in other words, either 
mythical, or independent of Iranian rule. 

* So in TD, which also omits the second, third, and fourth of 
these isolated territories. In K20 we might read ra d va khWak, 
* chief and lord,’ as an epithet of Airan-ve^. This river must be 
the N&hvttik of Chap. XXI, 6. 

6 Reading Kafmlr-i andar Hindfi, but TD has Kafmlr-i 
andarftno; perhaps the last word was originally aniranak, in 
which case we should read ‘ the non-Iranian Karmir.’ 
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of them; as it says, that Peshy6tanh 1 son of Vh- 
tasp, whom they call .Antr6-main6 2 , is in the country 
of Kangdes' 3 ; Aghrerat/ 4 son of Pashang is in the 
land of Saiukavastin 6 , and they call him G6pat- 
shah 6 ; Parsadga 7 Hve mbya is in the plain of 


1 The Av. Peshdtanu of Vishtisp Yt. 4, where he is described 
as free from disease and death. TD has Peshyok-tanfi. See also 
Chaps. XXXI, 29, XXXII, 5. 

2 TD has -Yitro-maono, and it may be doubted whether the 
latter portion of the name be derived from Av. mainyu, ‘spirit,’ 
or maunghd, ‘ moon.’ The DMstAn-i Dinik (Reply 89) calls him 
‘ Patshayotanu who is called from the Aatrok-mahano (or miyano),’ 
the Aiatru-miyan river of Chap. XX, 7, 31. 

3 See § 10. TD has Kangdez-i bamik, ‘ Kangdez the 
splendid.’ 

4 The Av. Aghraeratha Narava of G6 s Yt. 18, 22, Fravardin 
Yt. 131, Ashi Yt. 38, Zamyad Yt. 77 ; he is Aghnrath, brother of 
Afrasiyab, in the Shahnamah ; see also Chap. XXXI, 15. 

6 TD has Pahl. Sakikstan here, but Sdkapastan in § 13 (the 
letters ik and p being often much alike in Pahlavi writing). K20 
has Paz. Savkavatan, Sizukavasta, and Savkavastan. 

6 TD has G6pat-malka, ‘king of G6pat;’ and Da d. (Reply 89) 
states that ‘ the reign of Gopatshah is over the country of G6pato, 
coterminous with Airan-ve^, on the bank of the water of the Daitik ; 
and he keeps watch over the ox Pladhayar, on whom occurred the 
various emigrations of men of old.’ Mkh. (LXII, 31-36) says, 
‘ Gopatshah remains in Airan-ve^, within the region of Khvamras; 
from foot to mid-body he is a bull, and from mid-body to top he is 
a man; at all times he stays on the sea-shore, and always performs 
the worship of God, and always pours holy-water into the sea; 
through the pouring of that holy-water innumerable noxious 
creatures in the sea will die ; for if he should not mostly perform 
that ceremonial, and should not pour that holy-water into the sea, 
and those innumerable noxious creatures should not perish, then 
always when rain falls the noxious creatures would fall like rain.’ 
In Chap. XXXI, 20, he is said to be a son of Aghr 6 ra< 7 . 

7 So in K20; and Av. Parsharfgsu occurs in Fravardin Yt. 96, 
127 ; but TD has Fradakhstar Khumbtkan, and Da< 7 . (Reply 89) 
mentions ‘ Fradhakhfto son of Khumbikan’ as one of the seven 
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Pevyansai 1 , and he is AAembya for this reason, be¬ 
cause they brought him up in a feemb (‘jar’) for 
fear of Khashm (‘Wrath’); [Asim-i 2 Y ama.hu.rt is 
in the place which they call the River Naivtak]; 
the tree opposed to harm 3 is in Airan-ve^'; Urvatad- 
nar 4 son of Zarathrt is in the enclosure formed by 
Yim. 6. Regarding them it says, they are those 
who are immortal, as are Narsih 5 son of Vivanghau, 
Tus 6 son of N od&x 7 , Gtw 8 son of GUdarz, Ibairaz 9 
the causer of strife, and Ashavazd son of Pouru- 
dha.kh.st 10 ; and they will all 11 come forth, to the 


immortal lords of Khvamras, which name corresponds with the 
Av. Fradh&kh.rti Khuwbya of Fravardin Yt. 138. 

1 TD has always Pahl. PSAnsih. No doubt the Pisan valley is 
meant (see § 11). 

2 Or it may be read Aeshm-i. This phrase occurs only in TD, 
but DM. (Reply 89) mentions ‘ the Avesta Yakhmayifarf, son of the 
same Fry an 6,’ as one of the seven immortal lords of Khvamras. 

s See Chap. XXVII, 2. 

4 See Chap. XXXII, 5. 

5 Or Narsae in TD; K20 has Paz. Narei, but see Chap. XXXI, 

3 , 5 - 

6 Av. Tusa of AMn Yt. 53, 58, and an Iranian warrior in the 
Shahnamah. 

7 Av. Naotara, whose descendants are mentioned in Aban Yt. 
76, 98, Fravardin Yt. 102, Ritm Yt. 35. 

8 Av. Gaevani of Fravardin Yt. 115 is something like this name 
of one of the Iranian warriors in the Sh&hnSmah. 

9 TD has P&z. Bairazd. Perhaps it is not a name, but a Pazand 
corruption of Pahl. aevarz, ‘warrior, trooper’ (traditionally); in 
which case we should have to read ‘ the warrior who was a causer 
of strife.’ 

10 So in TD; K20 has ‘Ashavand son of Porudakhrt,’ and DM. 
(Reply 89) mentions ‘ Ashavazang son of Porudakhstoih ’ as one 
of the seven immortal lords of Khvantras. He is the Av. ‘ Asha- 
vazdangh the PourudhSkh^tiyan’ of Aban Yt. 72, Fravardin Yt. 
112. 

11 So in TD, but K20 has ‘ always.’ 
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assistance of Sdshyans, on the production of the 
renovation of the universe. 

7. Regarding Sam 1 it says, that he became im¬ 
mortal, but owing to his disregard of the Mazda- 
yasnian religion, a Thrk whom they call Nih%" 2 
wounded him with an arrow, when he was asleep 
there, in the plain of P^syinsai; and it had brought 
upon him the unnatural lethargy (bushasp) which 
overcame him in the midst of the heat 3 . 8. And 
the glory (far) of heaven stands over him 4 5 for the 
purpose that, when A^-i Dahak 6 becomes unfettered 
(ara^ak), he may arise and slay him ; and a myriad 
guardian spirits of the righteous are as a protection 
to him. 9. Of Dahhk, whom they call B£var 4 sp, 
this, too, it says, that Fr&fftn when he captured 
Dahak was not able to kill him, and afterwards 
confined him in Mount Dim&vand 6 ; when he be¬ 
comes unfettered, Sam arises, and smites and slays 
him. 

10. As to Kangde^, it is in the direction of the 
east, at many leagues from the bed (var) 7 of the 


1 This is not Sam the grandfather of Rustam, but the Av. Sama, 
who appears to have been an ancestor of Keresaspa (see Yas. IX, 
30), called Sam, grandfather of GarrSsp, in a passage interpolated 
in some copies of the Sh&hnSmah (compare Chap. XXXI, 26, 27). 
Here, however, it appears from the Bahman Yaft (III, 59, 60) 
that Keresaspa himself is meant, he being called Sama Keresaspa 
in Fra var din Yt. 61, 136. 

2 It can also be read Niha» or Niya^ in K20, and Nihav or 
Nihan in TD. 

3 TD has ‘ as he lay in the midst of the heat.’ 

4 TD has ‘and the snow (vafar) has settled (nishast) over 
him.’ 

5 See Chaps. XXXI, 6, XXXIV, 5. 

6 See Chap. XII, 31. 

7 TD has a<fvar, ‘above,’ instead of min var, ‘from the bed.’ 
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wide-formed ocean towards that side. 11. The plain 
of Pe-syansa! is in Kavulistan, as it says, that the 
most remarkable upland (bdlist) in Kivulistan is 
where Pesydnsai is; there it is hotter, on the more 
lofty elevations there is no heat 1 . 12. Airin-vetf is 
in the direction of Ataro-patakan 2 . 13. The land 

of Smikavastan is on the way from Turkistan to 
A'inistin, in the direction of the north. 14. [The 
enclosure] 3 formed by Yim is in the middle of Pdrs, 
in Sruvd 4 ; thus, they say, that what Yim formed 
(Yim-kan/) is below Mount Yimakan 5 . 15. Kasmir 

is in Hindhstdn. 


Chapter XXX 6 . 

1. On the nature of the resurrection and future 
existence it says in revelation, that, whereas M ashy a 
and Mashyoi, who grew up from the earth 7 , first 
fed upon water, then plants, then milk, and then 
meat, men also, when their time of death has come, 
first desist from eating meat, then milk, then from 


1 Or, ‘ the hottest there, through the very lofty elevation, is not 
heat.’ 

2 Pers. Adarbi«an. 

3 The word var is omitted in K20. 

4 TD has Pahl. Srubak. 

6 Or it may be read Damakan, but TD has ATamakan. It can 
hardly be Damaghan, as that is a town and district in Khurasan; 
Justi also suggests the district of Gamag&n in Pars, and thinks 
Sruva means ‘ cypress wood,’ there being a Salvastan between 
Shiraz and Fasa. 

6 This chapter is found in all MSS., and has been numbered 
XXXI by former translators. 

7 See Chaps. XV, 2-16, XXXIV, 3. 
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bread, till when 1 they shall die they always feed 
upon water. 2. So, likewise, in the millennium of 
Hhshe^ar-mih 2 , the strength of appetite (dz) will 
thus diminish, when men will remain three days 
and nights in superabundance (sirih) through one 
taste of consecrated food. 3. Then they will desist 
from meat food, and eat vegetables and milk ; after¬ 
wards, they abstain from milk food and abstain from 
vegetable food, and are feeding on water ; and for 
ten years before Soshyans 3 4 comes they remain 
without food, and do not die. 

4. After Soshyans comes they prepare the raising 
of the dead, as it says, that Zaratust asked of Auhar- 
mazd thus: ‘ Whence does a body form again, 
which the wind has carried and the water conveyed 
(vasid)*? and how does the resurrection occur?’ 
5. Ahharmazd answered thus : ‘ When through me 
the sky arose from the substance of the ruby 5 , with¬ 
out columns, on the spiritual support of far-com¬ 
passed light; when through me the earth arose, 
which 6 bore the material life, and there is no 


1 Reading a mat, ‘ when,’ instead of mtin, ‘ which ’ (see the note 
on Chap. I, 7). 

2 Written Khursherfar-mah, or KMrsh&f-mah, in the Bundahu; 
see Chap. XXXII, 8, and Bahman Yt. Ill, 52, 53. 

3 See Chaps. XI, 6, XXXII, 8, Bahman Yt. Ill, 62. 

4 Compare (Vend. V, 26) ‘ the water carries him up, the water 
carries him down, the water casts him away.’ 

5 Compare Mkh. IX, 7. 

6 All MSS. have min, ‘out of,’ but translators generally suppose 
it should be mftn, ‘which,’ as the meaning of ‘brought out of 
material life' is by no means clear. Perhaps the two phrases 
might be construed together, thus : ‘ there is no other maintainer 
of the worldly creation, brought from the material life, than it.’ 
Windischmann refers to Fravardin Yt. 9. 
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maintainer of the worldly creation but it; when by 
me the sun and moon and stars are conducted in 
the firmament (andarvhi) of luminous bodies; when 
by me corn was created so that, scattered about in 
the earth, it grew again and returned with increase; 
when by me colour 1 of various kinds was created in 
plants; when by me fire was created in plants and 
other things 2 without combustion; when by me a 
son was created and fashioned 3 in the womb of a 
mother, and the structure (pl.rak) severally of the 
skin, nails, blood, feet, eyes, ears, and other things 
was produced; when by me legs were created for 
the water, so that it flows away, and the cloud was 
created which carries the water of the world and 
rains there where it has a purpose; when by me 
the air was created which conveys in one's eyesight, 
through the strength of the wind, the lowermost 
upwards according to its will, and one is not able to 
grasp it with the hand out-stretched; each one of 
them, when created by me, was herein more difficult 
than causing the resurrection, for 4 it is an assistance 
to me in the resurrection that they exist, but when 
they were formed it was not forming the future out 
of the past 5 6 . 6. Observe that when that which was 
not was then produced, why is it not possible to 


1 Former translators all read rag,‘vein, pore;’ but it probably 
stands for rang, ‘ colour, dye,’ as in Chap. XXVII, 5, 18. 

2 See Chap. XVII, 1, 2. 

3 Paz. srahtid is evidently a misreading of Pahl. sriftif/, 
‘formed, shaped.’ Windischmann compares Fravardin Yt. 11, 
22, 28. 

4 Here /Hm is the PSzand of Huz. mamanam, ‘for to me;’ 

being a different word from the interrogative Hm, ‘why?’ of the 
next §. 

6 Literally, ‘ what becomes out of what was.’ 
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produce again that which was ? for at that time one 
will demand the bone from the spirit of earth, the 
blood from the water, the hair from the plants, and 
the life from fire, since they were delivered to them 
in the original creation.’ 

7. First, the bones of Giyomar d are roused up, 
then those of Mishya and Mishyol, then those of 
the rest of mankind; in the fifty-seven years of 
Soshyans 1 they prepare all the dead, and all men 
stand up ; whoever is righteous and whoever is 
wicked, every human creature, they rouse up from 
the spot where its life departs. 8. Afterwards, when 
all material living beings assume again their bodies 
and forms, then they assign (bara yehabfind) them 
a single class 2 . 9. Of the light accompanying 

(levatman) the sun, one half will be for Gayoman/, 
and one half will give enlightenment among the rest 
of men, so that the soul and body will know that 
this is my father, and this is my mother, and this is 
my brother, and this is my wife, and these are some 
other of my nearest relations. 

10. Then is the assembly of the Satfvcistar&n 3 , 
where all mankind will stand at this time; in that 
assembly every one sees his own good deeds and 
his own evil deeds; and then, in that assembly, a 
wicked man becomes as conspicuous as a white 
sheep among those which are black. 11. In that 

1 K20 omits ‘ Soshyans.’ 

2 The phrase is obscure, and K20 omits the numeral ‘ one’ 
(the idhafat of unity ); but the meaning is probably that all former 
distinctions of class, or caste, are abolished. 

3 Windischmann suggests that it may be ‘ the assembly of Isa</- 
vastar,’ the eldest son of Zaraturt (see Chap. XXXII, 5); perhaps 
supposed to be presided over by him as the first supreme high- 
priest after Zaratfirt’s death. 
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assembly whatever righteous man was friend of a 
wicked one in the world, and the wicked man com¬ 
plains of him who is righteous, thus : ‘ Why did he 
not make me acquainted, when in the world, with 
the good deeds which he practised himself ? ’ if he 
who is righteous did not inform him, then it is 
necessary for him to suffer shame accordingly in 
that assembly 1 . 

12. Afterwards, they set the righteous man apart 
from the wicked; and then the righteous is for 
heaven (gardrfman), and they cast the wicked back 
to hell. 13. Three days and nights they inflict 
punishment bodily in hell, and then he beholds 
bodily those three days’ happiness in heaven 2 . 14. 
As it says that, on the day when the righteous man 
is parted from the wicked, the tears of every one, 
thereupon, run down unto his legs. 15. When, 
after they set apart a father from his consort (ham- 
ba^), a brother from his brother, and a friend from 


1 In the ArJa-VMf-namak (Chap. LXVIII) it is related that 
Ar«S-Vtrif saw the souls of a husband and wife, that of the husband 
destined for heaven, and that of the wife for hell ; but the wife 
clung to her husband and asked why they should be separated, 
and he told her it was on account of her neglect of religious duties; 
whereupon she reproached him for not teaching and chastising her. 
‘ And, afterwards, the man went to heaven and the woman to hell. 
And owing to the repentance of that woman she was in no other 
affliction in hell but darkness and stench. And that man sat in 
the midst of the righteous of heaven in shame, from not converting 
and not teaching the woman, who might have become virtuous in 
his keeping.’ 

2 As an aggravation of his punishment in hell. It has generally 
been supposed that this last phrase refers to the reward of the 
righteous man, but this cannot be the case unless akhar be taken 
in the sense of 1 other,’ which is unlikely; besides, beholding the 
happiness of others would be no reward to an Oriental mind. 
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his friend, they suffer, every one for his own deeds, 
and weep, the righteous for the wicked, and the 
wicked about himself; for there may be a father 
who is righteous and a son wicked, and there may 
be one brother who is righteous and one wicked. 
16. Those for whose peculiar deeds it is appointed, 
such as Dahak and Fr&slyaz' of Tur, and others of 
this sort, as those deserving death (marg-ar^&nan), 
undergo a punishment no other men undergo ; they 
call it ‘ the punishment of the three nights V 

17. Among his producers of the renovation of the 
universe , those righteous men of whom it is written 1 2 
that they are living, fifteen men and fifteen damsels, 
will come to the assistance of Sbshyans. 18. As 
GoMiar 3 falls in the celestial sphere from a moon¬ 
beam on to the earth, the distress of the earth 
becomes such-like as that of a sheep when a wolf 
falls upon it. 19. Afterwards, the fire and halo 4 
melt the metal of Shatvairb, in the hills and moun¬ 
tains, and it remains on this earth like a river. 


1 According to the Pahlavi Vend. VII, 136 (p. 96, Sp.) it appears 
that a person who has committed a marg-ar^an or mortal sin, 
without performing patit or renunciation of sin thereafter, remains 
in hell till the future existence, when he is brought out, beheaded 
three times for each mortal sin unrepented of, and then cast back 
into hell to undergo the punishment tishram khshafnam (‘ of the 
three nights ’) before he becomes righteous; some say, however, 
that this punishment is not inflicted for a single mortal sin. This 
period of three nights’ punishment is quite a different matter from 
the three nights’ hovering of the soul about the body after death. 

2 See Chap. XXIX, 5, 6. As the text stands in the MSS. it is 
uncertain whether the fifteen men and fifteen damsels are a portion 
of these righteous immortals, or an addition to them. 

3 Probably a meteor (see Chap. V, 1). 

4 Reading khirman; M6 has ‘the fire and angel Airman (Av. 
Airyaman) melt the metal in the hills,’ &c. 
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20. Then all men will pass into that melted metal 
and will become pure ; when one is righteous, then it 
seems to him just as though he walks continually in 
warm milk; but when wicked, then it seems to him 
in such manner as though, in the world, he walks 
continually in melted metal. 

21. Afterwards, with the greatest affection, all 
men come together, father and son and brother and 
friend ask one another thus : ‘ Where has it 1 2 been 
these many years, and what was the judgment upon 
thy soul ? hast thou been righteous or wicked ?’ 

22. The first soul the body sees, it enquires of it 
with those words (gfift). 23. All men become of 
one voice and administer loud praise to Ahharmazd 
and the archangels. 

24. Auharmazd completes his work at that time, 
and the creatures become so that it is not necessary 
to make any effort about them ; and among those 
by whom the dead are prepared, it is not necessary 
that any effort be made. 25. Soshyans, with his 
assistants, performs a Yamn ceremony in preparing 
the dead, and they slaughter the ox H adhayo.? 2 in 
that Yamn ; from the fat of that ox and the white 
H6m 3 they prepare Hhsh, and give it to all men, 
and all men become immortal for ever and ever¬ 
lasting. 26. This, too, it says, that whoever has 
been the size of a man, they restore him then with 
an age of forty years; they who have been little 
when not dead, they restore then with an age of 
fifteen years; and they give every one his wife, and 

1 K20 has ‘have I;’ probably homanih, ‘hast thou,’ was the 
original reading. 

2 See Chap. XIX, 13. 

3 See Chap. XXVII, 4. 
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show him his children with the wife ; so they act as 
now in the world, but there is no begetting of 
children. 

27. Afterwards, Soshyans and his assistants, by 
order of the creator Ahharmazd, give every man 
the reward and recompense suitable to his deeds ; 
this is even the righteous existence (alt) where it is 
said that they convey him to paradise (vahist), and 
the heaven (garotfm&n) of Aftharmazd takes up 
the body (kerp) as itself requires; with that assist¬ 
ance he continually advances for ever and ever¬ 
lasting. 28. This, too, it says, that whoever has 
performed no worship (yast), and has ordered no 
Getl-khark/ 1 , and has bestowed no clothes as a 
righteous gift, is naked there; and he performs the 
worship (yast) of Aftharmazd, and the heavenly 
angels 2 provide him the use of his clothing. 

1 The Sad-dar Bundahu says that by GSti-kharW ‘ heaven is 
purchased in the world, and one’s own place brought to hand in 
heaven.’ The Rivayat of Dastfir Barzu (as quoted in MS. 29 of 
Bombay University Parsi Collection) gives the following details in 
Persian: ‘To celebrate Geti-kharid it is necessary that two her- 
bads (priests) perform the Nabar, and with each khshnuman 
which they pray it is fit and necessary that both herbads have 
had the Nabar; and the first day they recite the Nonabar y art, 
and consecrate the Ndndbar dr6n and the Nonabar afringan 
which they recite in each G&h; in the Havan Gah it is necessary 
to recite fravar&n£ (as in Yas. Ill, 24 W. to end), ahurah£ 
mazdrzu ra^vato (asin Afiharmazd Yt. o, to) frasastayai^a, then 
Yas. Ill, 25 W., XVII, 1-55 Sp., ashem vohft thrice, fifrtnSmi 
khshathryan (as in Afringan I, 14, to end). The second day 
the Srosh ya.rt and Srosh dron and afringan are to be recited; 
and the third day it is necessary to recite the Sirozah ya^t, the 
Sirozah dr6n and afringan dahman; and it is needful to recite 
the second and third afringans in each Gah, and each day to 
consecrate the barsom and dr6n afresh with seven twigs, so that 
it may not be ineffective.’ 

2 Paz. gehan is probably a misreading of Pahl. yazdan, as 
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29. Afterwards, Auharmazd seizes on 1 the evil 
spirit, Vohtiman on Akoman 2 , Ashavahht on Andar 3 , 
Shatvalro on Savar, Spendarmat/ on Taromat 
who is Naunghas 4 , Horvada^ and Amerodaaf on 
Tairez/ and Zairik 5 , true-speaking on what is evil¬ 
speaking, Srosh 6 on Aeshm 7 . 30. Then two fiends 

remain at large, Aharman 8 and As 9 ; Afiharmazd 
comes to the world, himself the Zota and Srosh 
the Raspi 10 , and holds the Kusti in his hand; 


neither ‘ the spirit of the world,’ nor ‘ the spirit of the Gahs ’ is a 
likely phrase. It is possible, however, that mainok gehan is 
a misreading of min atvyahan, ‘ from the girdle,’ and we should 
translate as follows: ‘ and out of its girdle (that is, the kusti of 
the barsom used in the ceremony) he produces the effect of his 
clothing.’ 

1 Instead of vakhdund, ‘seize on,’ we should probably read 
vanend, ‘ smite,’ as in the parallel passages mentioned below. 

2 Compare Zamyad Yt. 96. Each archangel (see Chap. I, 25, 
26) here seizes the arch-fiend (see Chaps. I, 27, XXVIII, 7-12) 
who is his special opponent. 

3 Here written Ptz. Inder. Compare Pahlavi Yas. XLVII, 1: 
1 When among the creation, in the future existence, righteousness 
smites the fiend, Ashavahijt smites Indar.’ 

4 Written Nakah6<f in Chap. I, 27, and Naikiyas in Chap. 
XXVIII, 10, where he is described as a distinct demon from 
Taromat in XXVIII, 14. 

5 Here written TarGv and ZMA 

6 Av. Sraosha, a personification of attentive hearing and obe¬ 
dience, who is said to watch over the world and defend it from 
the demons, especially at night; see Vend. XVIII, 48, 51, 70, &c., 
Yas. LVI, Sr6sh Yt. HSdokht, &c. 

7 See Chap. XXVIII, 15-17. 

8 Comparing § 29 with § 30 it is not very clear whether the 
author of the Bundahu considered Aharman and the evil spirit as 
the same or different demons; compare also Chap. XXVIII, 1-6 
with 40, 41. 

9 See Chap. XXVIII, 27. 

10 The Zota is the chief officiating priest in all ceremonies, and 
the Rffspi is the assistant priest. 
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defeated by the Kfisti 1 formula the resources of the 
evil spirit and Az act most impotently, and by the 
passage through which he rushed into the sky 2 he 
runs back to gloom and darkness. 31. Goilhar 3 
burns the serpent (mar) 4 in the melted metal, and 
the stench and pollution which were in hell are 
burned in that metal, and it (hell) becomes quite 
pure. 32. He (Ahharmazd) sets the vault 5 into 
which the evil spirit fled, in that metal; he brings the 
land of hell back for the enlargement of the world 6 ; 
the renovation arises in the universe by his will, and 
the world is immortal for ever and everlasting. 

33. This, too, it says, that this earth becomes an 
iceless 7 , slopeless plain 8 ; even the mountain 9 , 

1 The words zak g,hani, for in g^hani, are probably a mis¬ 
reading of aivyahan, ‘the kfisti or sacred thread-girdle,’ which is 
tied round the waist in a peculiar manner, during the recital of a 
particular formula, in which Afiharmazd is blessed and Aharman 
and the demons are cursed. 

2 See Chap. Ill, 10-12. 3 See § 18 and Chap. V, 1. 

4 Probably referring to A z, which means both 1 greediness ’ and 
‘ serpent.’ It is, however, possible to read ‘ Go/iihar the serpent 
bums in ’ &c., and there can be no doubt that Golihar is repre¬ 
sented as a malevolent being. 

6 Or, perhaps, ‘ hiding-place.’ Comparing K20 and M6 together 
the word seems to be alom, which may be compared with Heb. 

‘a vault,’ or Chald. ‘a porch;’ it may, however, be 
vfi, 16 m, which may be traced to D^y ‘ to conceal’ In the old 
MSS. it is certainly not sholman, ‘hell,’ which is an emendation 
due to the modern copy in Paris. 

6 Or, ‘ to the prosperity of the world.’ 

7 Former translators read anhikhar, ‘undefiled,’ but this does 
not suit the Pahlavi orthography so well as anhasar, ‘iceless’ 
(compare Pers. hasar, khasar, or khasar, ‘ice’); cold and ice, 
being produced by the evil spirit, will disappear with him. 

8 P&z. am a van is a misreading of Pahl. hamfin, so the reading 
is anrip (compare Pers. rib) hamun. Mountains, being the work 
of the evil spirit, disappear with him. 

9 Afakarf-i-D&itik, see Chap. XII, 7. 

[ 5 ] K 
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whose summit is the support of the Arnvar bridge, 
they keep down, and it will not exist. 


Chapter XXXI 1 . 

o. On the race and genealogy of the Kaydns. 
i. Hoshyang 2 was son of Fravak, son of Siyak- 
mak 3 , son of M ashy a 4 , son of GayomarA [2. Takh- 
mdrup 5 was son of Vivanghah 6 , son of YanghaaT 7 , son 
o/'FIoshyang. 3. Yim,] 8 Takhmdrup, Spithr 9 , and 
Narsih 10 , whom they also call ‘the Rashnft of /Cino 11 ,’ 


1 For this chapter, which is numbered XXXII by previous trans¬ 
lators, we have to depend only on K20, TD, and K2ob (a fragment 
evidently derived from the same original as K20 and M6, but 
through some independent line of descent). 

2 So in K20, but usually Hoshang (see Chaps. XV, 28, XXXIV, 
3 > 4 ). 

3 See Chap. XV, 25, 30. 

4 See Chaps. XV, 2-24, 30, XXXIV, 3. 

6 Av. Takhm6-urupa of Ram Yt. 1 r, Zamyad Yt. 28, Afrin Zarat. 
2; written Takhm&rup in TD, which is the only MS. in which the 
passage enclosed in brackets is found, the omission of which by 
K20 was suspected by Windischmann (Zoroastriche Studien, p. 199). 
This king is the Tahmhras of the Shahnamah. See also Chaps. 
XVII, 4, XXXIV, 4. 

6 Av.Vivanghau of Yas. IX, xi, 20, XXXII, 8, Vend. II, 8, 28, 
94, Fravardtn Yt. 130, Zamyad Yt. 35. 

7 As this Pazand name or title begins with a medial y, its initial 
vowel is probably omitted (see p. 141, note 8). 

8 Av. Yima or Yima khshaeta of Vend. II, &c., the Jamshed of 
the Shahnamah (see Chaps. XVII, g, XXXIV, 4). 

9 Av. Spityura of Zamyad Yt. 46. 

10 Here written Narsi in K20 and K.2ob, and N6sih in TD ; but 
see § 5 and Chap. XXIX, 6. Windischmann suggests that he may 
be the Av. Aoshnara pouru-^ira of Fravardin Yt. 131, Af. Zarat. 2. 

11 An epithet equivalent to ‘the Minos of China;’ Rashnft being 
the angel of justice, who is said to weigh the meritorious deeds of 
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were all brothers. 4. From Yim and Yimak 1 , who 
was his sister, was born a pair, man and woman, and 
they became husband and wife together; Mlrak the 
Aspiy&n 2 and Ziyanak Zardahim were their names, 
and the lineage went on. 5. Spitfir was he who, 
with Dah&k, cut up Yim s ; Narsih 4 lived then 6 also, 
whom they call N6sr-gyivin 6 ; they say that such 
destiny (g a dm an) is allotted to him 7 , that he shall 
pass every day in troubles, and shall make all food 
purified and pure. 

6. Dahak 8 was son of Khrutasp, son of Zainigav, 


the departed soul against its sins. Neither word is, however, quite 
certain, as rashnfik may stand for rasnik, ‘spear,’ and has also 
been translated by ‘light’ and ‘hero;’ Amo, moreover, was probably 
not China, but Samarkand (see Chaps. XII, 13, 22, XV, 29). 

1 See Chap. XXIII, 1. 

2 Av. Athwyana of Aban Yt. 33, Gar Yt. 13, Fravardin Yt. 131, 
Zamyad Yt. 36, &c., where it is the family name of Thraetaona, who 
is said to be a son of Athwya in Yas. IX, 23, 24. In the text this 
name seems to be used rather as a title than a patronymic, and in 
§ 7 it appears to be a family surname. 

8 As stated in Zamyad Yt. 46. 

4 Here written Narsak in K20 and K2ob, and Nosih in TD. 

B TD has ‘ together,’ instead of ‘ then.’ 

6 So in K20, but K.2ob has Narst-gyavan, and TD has Nosfh- 
viyavanik (or myazanik). Perhaps we may assume the epithet to 
have been nigir-viy§.vanik (or niy&z&nik), ‘one with a bewil¬ 
dering (or longing) glance.’ 

7 Justi supposes this clause of the sentence refers to Yim and 
the disease which attacked his hand. If this be the case it may be 
translated as follows : ‘they say aighash is produced on his hand 
(yadman), so that,’ &c.; aighash being a disease, or evil, men¬ 
tioned in Vend. XX, 14, 20, 24; compare Chap. XXVIII, 33. 

8 Or As-i Dahak, the Av. Azi Dahaka, ‘ destructive serpent,’ of 
Yas. IX, 25, Vend. I, 69, AbSn Yt. 29, 34, Bahram Yt. 40, Zamyad 
Yt. 46-50. A name applied to a foreign dynasty (probably Semitic) 
personified as a single king, which conquered the dominions of 
Yim (see Chap. XXXIV, 5). 


K 2 
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son of Virafcang, son of T (Lz, son of Frav&k, son of 
Siyakmak 1 ; by his mother Dahak was of Udai 2 , son 
of Bayak, son of Tambayak, son of Owokhm 3 , son of 
Pairi-urvaesm *, son of Gadhwithw 5 , son of Dru^as- 
kan 6 , son of the evil spirit. 

7. Fret/tin the Aspiyan 7 was son of Pur-tora 8 the 
Aspiyan, son of S6k-t6ra 9 the Aspiyan, son of Bor- 
tori the Aspiyan, son of Siyak-tora the Aspiyan, son 
of Spe<Atora the Aspiyan, son of Gefar-tora the 
Aspiyan, son of Ramak-t6ra the Aspiyan, son of 


1 For the last three names, see Chap. XV, 25, 28. 

2 Pahl. A&d in TD; compare‘the demon Uda’of Chap. XXVIII, 
19. The following two names look like ‘fear’ and ‘gloom-fear,’ 
both appropriate names for demons. 

3 TD has Paz.Owoikh; compare Av. aoiwra, ‘ a species of night¬ 
mare,’ observing that r and 6 are often written alike in Pahlavi. 

4 TD and K2ob have Paz. Pairi-urva-urvaesm, and K20 has 
Pai-urvaesm. 

* TD has PSz. Gawithw. 

6 So in TD, but K20 has Paz. Dru2-i ayaska, and Kaob has 
Dru^-i ayaska. It corresponds to Av. dru^aska in Vend. XIX, 139, 
Vijtasp Yt. 26. This genealogy appears to trace Dahak’s maternal 
descent through a series of demons. 

7 Av.Thraetaona, son of Athwya,but generally called ‘the Athwya- 
nian,’ who slew the destructive serpent (azi dahaka), see Yas. IX, 
24, 25, Vend. I, 69, Ab&n Yt. 33, 61, Gos Yt. 13, Fravardin Yt. 131, 
Bahrain Yt. 40, Rim Yt 23, Ashi Yt. 33, Zamyad Yt. 36, 92, Af. 
Zarat. 2. In the Shahnamah he is called Feridhn son of Abtln. 

3 This name is omitted in Kao, but occurs in the other two MSS.; 
it is a Huzvarif hybrid equivalent to Paz. Pur-gau and Av. Pouru- 
gau, which is a title of an Athwyanian in Af. Zarat. 4, Viftasp Yt. 
2. This genealogy consists almost entirely of such hybrid names, 
which have a very artificial appearance, though suitable enough for 
a race of herdsmen, meaning, as they severally do, ‘ one with abun¬ 
dant oxen, with useful oxen, with the brown ox, with the black ox, 
with the white ox, with the fat ox, and with a herd of oxen.’ 

9 So in TD, but the other two MSS. have Styfik-torl, which is 
probably wrong, as the same name occurs again in this genealogy. 
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Vanfraghesn 1 the Aspiy&n, son of Yim, son of 
Vivanghau ; as these, apart from the Aspiyan Pur- 
t6ra, were ten generations, they every one lived a 
hundred years, which becomes one thousand years; 
those thousand years were the evil reign of Dah&k. 
8 . By the Aspiyan Phr-tora was begotten Frer/un, 
who exacted vengeance for Yim; together with him 2 
also were the sons Barmdyhn and Katdyhn, but 
Freafon was fuller of glory than they. 

9. By Freafun three sons were begotten, Salm and 
Ttig and Airii 3 ; and by Airii one son and one 
pair 4 were begotten; the names of the couple of 
sons were Vanitfar and Anastokh s , and the name of 
the daughter was Giteak®. 10. Salm and Tftg" slew 
them all, AXrik and his happy sons, but Freafan kept 
the daughter in concealment, and from that daughter 
a daughter was born 7 ; they became aware of it , 
and the mother was slain by them. 11. Fr&fftn 
provided for the daughter 8 , also in concealment, for 

7 In TD this name can be read Vanfroki.m or Vanfrokgan. 

2 TD has ‘ as well as him! K2ob omits most of this sentence 
by mistake. 

3 These sons, as Windischmann observes, are not mentioned in the 
extant Avesta, but their Avesta names, Sairima, Tuirya or Tfira, and 
Airya or Airyu, may be gathered from the names of the countries over 
which they are supposed to have ruled (see Fravardin Yt. 143). 

* TD has ‘ two sons and one daughter.’ 

5 TD has Anh/lr and Anastabo. 

6 Or G%ak, in TD; the other MSS. have Paz. Gan^a here, but 
Guzak in § 14 ; it is identical with the name of Hoshyang’s sister 
and wife in Chap. XV, 28. In the P&zand Gimasp-namah the 
name of Fre</un’s daughter is written Virak. 

7 Reading min zak dhkht dfikht-i z&d, as in K2ob and TD; 
some uncertainty arises here from the words dukht, ‘daughter,’ 
and dva</, ‘pair,’ being written alike in Pahlavi. 

8 TD has bartman, ‘ daughter,’ indicating that the word in K20 
must be read dukht, and not d v&d, ‘ pair.’ 
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ten generations, when Minds-i KhtarshetZ-vmlk was 
born from his mother, [so called because, as he was 
born, some of] 1 the light of the sun (khdrshet/) fell 
upon his nose (vlnik). 12. From Mantly-i Kh&r- 
she^-vinlk and his sister 2 was Manoy-khurnar, and 
from Manh^khurnar [and his sister] was ManarMiar 
born 8 , by whom Salm and Tug were slain in revenge 
for Airi/£ 4 . 13. By ManuivHhar were Frh, Not/ar 6 , 
and Dhrasrob 6 begotten. 

14. Just as Mamlsvfihar was of Manu.vkhhrnar, of 
ManfA-khurnak 7 , who was Mam-sozak 8 , of Airak, of 
Thritak, of Bltak, of Frazdfak, of Zurab 9 , of Fragu- 
zak, of Ghzak, of Aivik, of Fretfun, so Frasiya^ 10 was 

1 The phrase in brackets occurs only in TD ; and the whole 
passage from ‘vinik’ to ‘sun’ is omitted in K20, evidently by 
mistake. 

2 TD has ‘ from Manfir and his sister,’ and K.2ob has ‘ from 
Mfinfif-hfi/ 5 ihar and M&nfif-khfirsh&d.’ 

s The words in brackets occur only in TD, and K2ob has ‘from 
Manfif-khfirnar also was Manfij-khfirnak, from M&nfif-khfimfik was 
Mfinfi,r. 5 ihar bom,’ but this introduction of an extra generation is 
not confirmed by the list of names in § 14. The term khfirnak (or 
khfirnak) seems to be merely a transcript of the Avesta word of 
which khfirshe</-vinik, ‘sun-nose,’ is a translation. The other 
term khfirnar can also be read khfirvar, but K20 has Paz. hv ar- 
nar. Manfi-yMiar is the Av. Manuf/iithra of FravardinYt. 131, 
where he is styled the Airyavan, or descendant of Airyu (Airi/ 5 ). 

* TD has * and vengeance exacted for Airi/ 5 .’ 

6 See Chap. XXIX, 6. 

6 Paz. Durasro, but the Pahlavi form, given in the text, occurs 
in § 31 and Chap. XXXII, 1 in TD, which MS. omits this § by 
mistake. 

7 The same as Manm-i khfirsh&f-vinik, as noted above. 

8 This Pazand epithet seems to mean ‘mother-burning,’ and 
may have some connection with the legend mentioned in § 11. 
TD has mfin am Gfi^ak, ‘whose mother was Gfi^ak.’ 

9 K2ob omits the five names from Airak to Zfifak. 

10 Av. Frangrasyan, the Tfiryan, of Yas. XI, 21, l.ban Yt. 41, 
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of Pashang, of Za&rm 1 , of Tftrak, of Spadnyasp, of 
Duroshasp, of T &g, of Fre^un. 15. He (Fraslyaz/) 
as well as Kars£vaz 2 , whom they call Kadin 3 , and 
AghrdraaH were all three brothers. 

[16 6 . Pashang andVisak were both brothers. 17. 
By Visak were Plrin 6 , Htimdn, *Scin 7 , and other 
brothers begotten. 18. By Frdsiya^ were Frasp-i 
Kh r, 6an, Sherfak 8 , and other sons begotten; and 
Vispin-fryd 9 , from whom Kal-Khusrdb was born, 
was daughter of Frasiya^, and was of the same 
mother with Frasp-i Afur. 19. From Frasp-i Kixr 
were Sftr&k, A sunk, and other children; and by them 
were Khvast-alrikht, Yazdan-airikht, Yazdatwaraa?, 
Freh-khhrY La-vahak 10 , and others begotten, a recital 
of whom would be tedious. 

20. By Aghrerat/ was Gdpatshah 11 begotten. 21. 
When Fr&siyiy made Mdnh^ihar, with the Iranians, 
captive in the mountain-range (gar) of Padashkh- 


G6f Yt. 18, 22, Ashi Yt. 38, 42, Zamytid Yt. 56-63, 82, 93 ; called 
Afrasiyab in the Shahnamah. 

1 Z&dfam in the Shahnamah. 

2 Garsivaz in the Shahnamah. 

3 TD has Pahl. Mn. 

4 See Chap. XXIX, 5. 

6 The remainder of this chapter is found only in TD. 

6 Pir&n Visah is Afrasiyab’s chief general in the Shahnamah, 
and HftmSn and Pilsam are his brothers. 

7 This name is very ambiguous in Pahlavi, as it can be read 
many other ways. 

8 Shedah in the Shahnamah. 

9 She is called Farangts in the Shahnamah. 

10 The reading of several of these names is more or less uncer¬ 
tain, but the object of the author is evidently to apply opprobrious 
epithets to all the male descendants of Afrasiyab. 

11 TD has Gopat-malka here, as also in Chap. XXIX, 5, where 
it is said to be a title of Aghreraa 7 (always written Agrerao' in TD). 
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var 1 , and scattered ruin and want among them, 
Aghreraaf begged a favour of God (yazdan), and 
he obtained the benefit that the army and cham¬ 
pions of the Iranians were saved by him from that 
distress. 22. Frasiyd^ slew Aghrera d for that 
fault; and Aghrera d, as his recompense, begat 
such a son as Gopatshah. 

23. Ahzdbb the Thhmaspian 2 , Kanak-i Barzbt, 
Arawiyanasp, and Vaeta^^-i Raghinoia' were the 
three sons and the daughter of Agaima^vak 3 4 , the son 
of No</ar, son of Manufidhar, who begat Auzobo. 

24. Ka v&d* was a child in a waist-cloth (kuspfit/); 
they abandoned him on a river, and he froze upon 
the door-sills (kavi^akdn); Ahz6b6 perceived and 
took him, brought him up, and settled the name of 
the trembling child. 

25. By Kava d was Kal-Apiveh begotten; by 
Kai-Apiveh were Kai-Arsh, Kai-Vyarsh, Kal-Pisin, 
and Kai-Kaus begotten; by Kai-Kaus was Siya- 
vakhsh begotten ; by Siyavakhsh was Ka'i-Khusrob 5 


1 The mountains south of the Caspian (see Chap. XII, 17). 

2 Av. Uzava Tumispana of Fravardin Yt. 131, called Zav, or 
Zab, son of Tahmasp, in the ShahnSmah. 

3 None of these names, which TD gives in Pazand, are to be 
found in the portion of the Avesta yet extant. 

4 Av. Kavi Kavata of Fravardin Yt. 132, Zamyad Yt. 71, called 
Kai-Qubad in the Shahnamah. There appears to be an attempt, 
in the text, to derive his name from the ‘ door-sill ’ on which he is 
said to have been found. 

5 The Avesta names of these seven other Kayans are, respectively, 
Kavi Aipi-vanghu, Kavi Arshan, Kavi Byarshan, Kavi Pisanangh, 
Kavi Usadhan, Kavi Sy&varsh&n, and Kavi Husravangh (see Fra¬ 
vardin Yt. 132, Zamyad Yt. 71, 74); omitting the third, they are 
called, respectively, Armin, Arif, Pajin, Kai-Kavus, Siyavush, and 
Kal-Khusro in the ShShnamah. TD, omitting the first letter, has 
San 5 for PisS,n; it also writes Kai-Kayuks and Kai-Khfisr6vi. 
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begotten. 26. Keresasp 1 and Afrrvakhsh 2 were 
both brothers. 27. Athrat 3 was son of Sihm, son 
of Tftrak, son of Spaenyasp, son of Duroshasp 4 -, son 
of T&/, son of FrA/ftn. 28. L 6 har 4 sp 5 was son of 
Auzav 6 , son of M&nlly, son of Kal-Plsin 7 , son of 
Kai-Aplv6h, son of Kai-Kav&t/. 29. By Kai- 
Loharisp were VLvtasp, Zarlr 8 , and other brothers 
begotten ; by Vi5t&sp were Spend-da<A and Peshyo- 
tanu 10 begotten; and by Spend-dat/ were Voh uman 11 , 
Ataro-tarsah, Mitro-tarsah, and others begotten. 

30. Artakhshatar descendant of Papak—of whom 
his mother was daughter— was son of Sasan 12 , son of 


1 Av. Keresaspa of Yas. IX, 31, 36, 39, Vend. I, 36, Aban Yt. 
37, Fravardin Yt. 61, 136, Ram Yt 27, Zamyad Yt. 38-44, Af. 
Zarat. 3; he is called Garrasp in the Shahnamah. 

2 Av. UrvSkhshaya ofYas. IX, 31, Ram Yt. 28, Af. Zarat. 3. These 
brothers were sons of Thrita or Athrat, mentioned in the next §. 

3 Av. Thrita of the Sama race (see Yas. IX, 30, Vend. XX, 11) 
and father of Keresaspa, whose genealogy is given in a passage 
interpolated in some copies of the Shahnamah as follows : Garfasp, 
Atrat, Yam, Tfirag, Yidasb, Tur, Jamshed. 

4 Written Duroshap in TD, both here and in § 14. 

6 Av. Aurvaa'-aspa of Aban Yt. log, Virtasp Yt. 34, 46, called 
Luhrasp in the Shahnamah. 

6 Reading doubtful. 

7 Written Ka-Pistn here, but he is the same person as Kai- 
Pisan of § 25; the latter part of the name is written both Pisanangh 
and Pisina in the Avesta. 

8 Probably Zargar (being Av. Zairivairi of Aban Yt. 112, 117, 
Fravardin Yt. 101), but called Zarir in the Shahnamah. 

9 Av. Spe«t6-data of Fravardin Yt. 103, Vwtasp Yt. 25, called 
IsfendiySr in the Shahndmah. 

10 See Chaps. XXIX, 5, XXXII, 5. 

11 Called Bahman in the Shahnamah, and An/ashir the Kayanian 
in Bahman Yt. II, 17; the successor of his grandfather VirtSsp (see 
Chap. XXXIV, 8). 

12 The text is rather obscure, but the KSrn&mak of An/ashir-i 
Papakln states clearly that Artfashir was son of Sasan by the 
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Veh-afrirf and 1 Zarir, son of Sas&n, son of Artakhsha- 
tar who was the said Vohhman son of Spend-da^. 

31. The mother of Kal-Apiv£h was Farhank 2 , 
daughter of him who is exalted on the heavenly 
path 3 , Urvad'-gii-frist 4 , son of Rak, son of Durasrob, 
son of Minh^ihar. 32. This, too, it says, that the 
glory 6 of Freafon settled on the root of a reed 
(kanya) in the wide-formed ocean; and Noktarga 6 , 
through sorcery, formed a cow for tillage, and begat 
children there; three years he carried the reeds 
there, and gave them to the cow, until the glory 
went on to the cow; he brought the cow, milked her 
milk, and gave it to his three sons ; as their walking 
was ore hoofs, the glory did not go to the sons, but 
to Farhank. 33. Noktarga wished to injure 7 Far¬ 
hank, but Farhank went with the glory away from 


daughter of P&pak, a tributary ruler of Pars under Ardavan, the 
last of the Arkaniy&n monarchs. 

1 So in the Pahlavi text, which therefore makes Veh-afrW a 
woman’s name (like Pers. Beh-afrin); but this is doubtful, as the 
MSS. often confound va, ‘and,’ and i, ‘ son of.’ 

2 In the Shahnamah Farhang is mother of Kat-Kavus. The 
Pahlavi name can also be read Faranak, the name of the mother 
of Feridftn in the Shahnamah. 

3 Piz. vidharg-afra^taka, which looks more like an epithet 
than a name. 

4 Or, perhaps, ‘ Urvarf-ga son of Frist.’ 

8 The divine glory which was supposed to accompany all legiti¬ 
mate sovereigns of Iran, from the time of Hdshyang even to that 
of the Sasanian dynasty; it is the Av. hv arenangh of the Zamyad 
Yart, and is said to have fled to the ocean for refuge during the 
reign of foreign dynasties and wicked kings (see Aban Yt. 42, 
Zamyld Yt. 51, 56, 59, 62). 

6 The last syllable is so written, in Pazand, in § 33. 

7 Reading h angina no, ‘to injure,' instead of khung<fano, 
which may mean ‘ to embrace; ’ the difference between the two 
words being merely the letter 1. 
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the fierce (tlb) father, and made a vow (patyast&k) 
thus : ‘ I will give my first son to AushMm V 34. 
Then Aftshbam saved her from the father; and the 
first son, Kaf-Apiv£h, she bore and gave to Aftsh- 
bim, was a hero associating with Ahshbam, and 
travelled in Ahshbam’s company. 

35. The mother of Auzobo was the daughter 
of Namftn the wizard, when Nimak 1 2 was with 
Fristyaz'. 

36. And, moreover, together with those begotten 
by S&m 3 were six children in pairs, male and female; 
the name of one was Damnak, of one Khusrov, and 
of one Margandak, and the name of each man and 
woman together was one. 37. And the name of one 
besides them was Dastan 4 5 ; he was considered more 
eminent than they, and Sag&nsfh 6 and the southern 
quarter were given to him; and Avar-shatr6 6 and 
the governorship were given by him to Avarnak. 
38. Of Avar-shatro this is said, that it is the district 
of Avarnak, and they offered blessings to Srosh and 
An/avahbt in succession; on this account is their 
possession of horses and possession of arms ; and 
on account of firm religion, purity, and manifest joy, 
good estimation and extensive fame are greatly 


1 This name means ‘the dawn;’ perhaps it may be identified 
with Av. Usinemangh or Usenemangh of Fravardin Yt. 113, 140, 
whose wife Fn?ni may possibly be the Farhank (or Franak) of the 
text. 

2 So in TD, but it is probably only a variant of Namun. 

3 The grandfather of Rustam (see § 41). In the Avesta he is 
usually called Sama Keresaspa with the title Nairimanau; while 
in the Shahnamah Sam is son of Nariman. 

4 Another name for Z&l, the father of Rustam, in the Shahnamah. 

5 The same as Sagastan. 

6 Or, perhaps, ‘ the upper district.’ 
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among them. 39. To Damnak the governorship of 
Asuristan was given ; sovereignty and arranging the 
law of sovereignty, wilfulness and the stubborn de¬ 
fects they would bring, were among them. 40. To 
Sparnak 1 the governorship of Spahan 2 was given; 
to Khfisrov the governorship of Rdi 3 was given ; to 
Margandak the kingdom, forest settlements, and 
mountain settlements of Padashkhvargar were 
given; where they travel nomadically, and there 
are the forming of sheep-folds, prolificness, easy 
procreation, and continual triumph over enemies. 
41. From Dastan proceeded Rtkfastam 4 and Huza- 
varak 5 .] 


Chapter XXXII 6 . 

1. On the kindred of Pdrfishasp 7 , son of Paiti- 
r&sp 8 , son of Aurvadasp 9 , son of HaeAufasp 10 , son of 

1 He would seem not to have been a son of Sim, as he is not 
mentioned before. The reading of all these names is uncertain. 

2 The Pahlavi form of Ispahan. 

3 Av. Ragha of Yas. XIX, 51, Vend. I, 60, whose ruins are near 
the modern Teheran. 

4 The usual Pahlavi form of Rustam. 

6 Or Ahzvarak; Rustam’s brother is called Zavarah in the 
Shahnamah. 

6 This chapter, which is numbered XXXIII by previous trans¬ 
lators, is found in all MSS., but in TD it forms a continuation of 
the preceding chapter, beginning with the name Porushasp. 

7 Av. Pourushaspa of Yas. IX, 42, 43, Vend. XIX, 15, 22, 143, 
Aban Yt. 18, &c. 

8 K20 has Paz. Spitarsp, and M6 has Paz. Pirtrasp (see note on 
Chap. XXXIII, 1). The reading in the text is doubtful. 

9 Omitted in K20 and TD. 

10 Av. Ha^ar/aspa of Yas. XLV, 15, LII, 3. 
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A'akhshntii' \ son of Paltirasp, son of H ardarai 2 , son 
of Harder 3 , son of Spitaman 4 , son of Vidait 5 , son of 
Ayazem, son of Ra^an 6 , son of Dbrasrob 7 , son of 
MAn&s^lhar 8 . 2. As Paltirasp had two sons, one 

Pordshasp and one Aristi 9 , by Porbshasp was Za- 
rat&st begotten for a sanctuary of good religion 10 , 
and by Arasti was Met/yok-mah 11 begotten. 3. Zara- 
tbst, when he brought the religion, first celebrated 


I Windischmann suggests Av. Aakhshnoir (gen.) of Fravardin 
Yt. 114. 

* K20 has Paz. Hawn and TD has HarakWarjno. 

3 TD has Harfihfar, or AraWar. 

4 Or Spltam (as the last syllable is the patronymical suffix), Av. 
Spitama, the usual patronymic of Zaratu.rt. 

6 May be read VadLrt in TD. 

6 Possibly the same person as Rak in Chap. XXXI, 31; but 
see XXXIII, 3. 

7 So in TD, but Paz. Durasrun in K20, M6. 

8 This genealogy is somewhat differently given in the Vagarkar^-i 
Dlnlk (pp. 28,29),as published in Bombay by Dastur Peshotanji Beh- 
ramji Sanjana in 1848; and is extended back, through the genera¬ 
tions mentioned in Chap. XXXI, 1,2,7,14, to Gayomarrf, as follows : 
‘ Porfishaspo son of Paltirasp, and Araspo son of Paltirasp, Urva«- 
dasp, Hae/hu/asp, ATikhshnur, Paetirasp, Hardrrn, Haridar, Splta- 
mfino, Vaedut, Nayazem, Ragim, Durasrob, Mfinufiihar sovereign 
of Iran, Manuf-khfirnar, Manur-khffmak, Neryosang, Varzlrf-dln, 
Vlzak, Airyak, Aithritak, Ibitak, Frazuak, Zirak, Frasizak, Izak, 
Alrl/S, Fr&/fin lord of Khvanlras, Pfir-tora the Asplkan, Nevak-tora 
the Asplkan, Sog-tora the Asplkan, Gefar-tora the Asplkan, Vand- 
i-fravim the Asplkan, Yim lord of the seven regions, Vlvangha.fi, 
Ayanghar/, Anangha*/, Takhmorup, Hoshang the Perdarf, lord of 
the seven regions, Fravak, Slyamak, Mashyo whose wife was 
Mashyak, Gaydkmar d the first man, and father of all mankind in 
the material world.’ 

9 Av. Arastaya of Fravardin Yt. 95 ; TD has Arastih. 

10 The Pazand words darga hidainir appear to be merely a 
misreading of Pahl. dargas-i hfidlnolh. 

II Av. Maidhyo-maungha of Yas. L, 19, Fravardin Yt. 95, 106. 
He is said to have been Zaraturt’s first disciple. 
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worship 1 and expounded in Airan-ve^, and M&tZyok- 
mah received the religion from him. 4. The 
Mobads 2 of Pars are all traced back to this race 
of M&nhsiihar. 

5. Again, I say, by Zarat&rt 3 were begotten three 
sons and three daughters 4 ; one son was IsacZvastar s , 
one AtirvatatZ-nar 6 , and one KhbrshetZ-Z'ihar 7 ; as 
Isa^Zvastar was chief of the priests he became the 
Mobad of Mobads, and passed away in the hun¬ 
dredth year of the religion; AurvatatZ-nar was an 
agriculturist, and the chief of the enclosure formed 
by Yim 8 , which is below the earth; KhftrshAZ-/£lhar 
was a warrior, commander of the army of Peshyo- 
tanft, son of VLvtasp, and dwells in Kangde^ 8 ; and 
of the three daughters the name of one was Fren, of 
one Srlt, and of one PoruZ'ist 9 . 6. A&rvatarZ-nar and 
KMrshetZ-iihar were from a serving (Z’akar) wife 10 , 
the rest were from a privileged (p&tZakhshah) wife. 

1 Reading fr% yatft; but it may be fr&g gaft, ‘wandered 
forth.’ 

2 The class of priests whose special duty is to perform all reli¬ 
gious rites and ceremonies. 

3 This paragraph is quoted, with a few alterations, in the Va^ar- 
kanAi Dinik, pp. 21-23. 

4 K20 omits the ‘ three daughters ’ here, by mistake. 

6 Av. Isa<Avastra ofYas. XXIII, 4, XXVI, 17, Fravardin Yt. 98. 

6 Av. Urvatao'-nara of Vend. II, 143, Fravardin Yt. 98. K20 
and M6 have Ahrvartarf-nar, and TD has AurvataYnar. 

7 Av. Hvare-^ithra of Fravardin Yt. 98; TD has Khur-ZIhar. 

8 See Chap. XXIX, 5. Windischmann and Justi consider the 
clause about Peshyotanu as inserted by mistake, and it is omitted 
in the Va^arkanAi Dinik (p. 21); it is found, however, in all MSS. 
of the Bundahir. 

9 These daughters are the Av. Freni, Thriti, and Pouru-Zdsta of 
Fravardin Yt. 139 ; the last is also mentioned in Yas. LII, 3. 

10 The following is a summary of the Persian descriptions of the 
five kinds of marriage, as given in the Rivayats :— 

A padshah (‘ ruling, or privileged’) wife is when a man marries, 
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7 \ By Isa^/vastar was begotten a son whose name 
was Ururvi/a 2 , and they call him Araryf-i Birat/an 3 
(‘fore-arm of brothers’) for this reason, that, as they 


with the parents’ consent, an unbetrothed maiden out of a family, 
and she and her children remain his in both worlds. 

A yfikan or ayuk (‘only child’) wife is an only child, married 
with the parents’ consent, and her first child belongs to them; 
after its birth she becomes a pSdshah wife. She is entitled to one- 
third of her parents’ property for giving up the child. 

A satar (‘adopted’) wife is when a man over fifteen years of 
age dies childless and unmarried, and his relatives provide a maiden 
with a dowry, and marry her to another man; when half her chil¬ 
dren belong to the dead man, and half to the living, and she herself 
is the dead man’s wife in the other world. 

A A'akar or Mkar (‘serving’) wife is a widow who marries 
again ; if she had no children by her first husband she is acting as 
a satar wife, and half her children by her second husband belong 
to her first one; and she herself, in any case, belongs to her first 
husband in the other world. 

A khfid-rarfii or khfid-sarfit (‘self-disposing’) wife is one 
who marries without her parents’ consent; she inherits no property 
from her parents until her eldest son has given her as a padshah 
wife to his father. 

1 Instead of this sentence the Va^arkarff-i Dinik (pp. 21, 22) has 
the following, which appears to rest upon a misinterpretation of 
the text:— 

‘ And Zarathrt the righteous had three wives; all three were in 
the lifetime of Zaratfirt, and all three wives were living throughout 
the lifetime of Zaratujt; the name of one was Hvov, of the second 
Urvig-, of the third Arni^-bareda. And from Urvi^, who was a 
privileged wife, four children were born; one was the son Isac/- 
vdstar, and the three daughters, namely, Fren, Sritak, and Poru&st; 
these four were from Urvi^. And from the wife Arni^-baredd two 
sons were born, one Afirvart-nar, and the second Khfirshei-Miar ; 
and Arni^-bareda was a serving wife, and the name of the former 
husband of Ami^-baredd was Mitro-ayar. And from Hv6v, who 
was a privileged wife, were three sons, namely, Hfishea’ar, Hfish- 
ddar-mah, and Sfishans, as it says,’ &c. (as in § 8). 

2 TD has Pahl. Aurvarvt^ak or Khurfirfipak. 

3 So in TD. 
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were from a serving wife, she then delivered them 
over to IsaaVdstar through adoption. 8. This, too, 
one knows, that three sons of Zarat&st, namely, 
Hftshddar, H dshet/ar-mah 1 , and Soshyans 2 , were 
from Hv6v 3 ; as it says, that Zarat&st went near 
unto Hvdv three times, and each time the seed went 
to the ground ; the angel Neryosang 4 * received the 
brilliance and strength of that seed, delivered it 
with care to the angel An&hit/ 6 7 , and in time will 
blend it with a mother. 9. Nine thousand, nine 
hundred, and ninety-nine, and nine myriads 8 of 
the guardian spirits of the righteous are intrusted 
with its protection, so that the demons may not 
injure if. 

10. The name of the mother of Zarat&st was 
Dughda 8 , and the name of the father of the mother 
of Zaratost was Frahimrava 9 . 


1 Av. Ukhshyarf-ereta and Ukhshyaif-nemangh of Fravardin 
Yt. 128. 

2 Av. Saoshyas of Vend. XIX, 18, Fravardin Yt. 129, &c. See 
Chaps. XI, 6, XXIX, 6, XXX, 3, 4, 7, 17, 25, 27. 

3 Av. Hvdvi of Fravardin Yt. 139, Din Yt. 15; the Pahlavi form 
of the name, as given once in TD, is Huvaobo. 

4 See Chap. XV, 1. 

6 Av. anahita of Aban Yt. 1, &c.; a female personification of 
‘unsullied’ water, known generally by the epithet ardvi sura 
(the Aredvivsilr of Chap. XIII), and whose name is also applied 
to the planet Venus (see Chap. V, 1). 

6 So in M6; other MSS. have ‘ 9,999 myriads,’ but see Fra¬ 
vardin Yt. 62. 

7 This last phrase, about the demons, is omitted in TD and the 
Va^arkaro'-i Dinik. 

8 The Avesta word for ‘ daughter.’ 

9 TD has P&z. Fereahimruvana. 
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[Chapter XXXIII 1 . 

o. The family of the M6bads (‘ priests ’). 

1. Bahak 2 was son of Hhbakht, son of Ataro- 
bondak, son of Mahda^, son of Medyok-mah, son 
of Frhh-vakhsh-vi nda^ 3 4 , son of Meafyok-mffh, son of 
K <id*, son of Met/y6k-mah, son of Arastlh, son of 
Paitirasp 5 . 2. As Bahak was Mdbad of Mobads 

(high-priest) unto Shahphhar 6 7 8 , son of Ahharmazd, 
so Kad was the great preceptor (farmS. t/ar) unto 
D£rffl \ 

3. Atard-p &d s was son of Maraspend, son of Dc id- 
arda, son of D&dir&d, son of Hhdino, son of Ataro- 
dad, son of Manh^lhar, son of Vohuman-idhar, son of 
Fryano 9 , son of Bahak 10 , son of Freaton, son of Fra- 


1 This chapter is found only in TD, where it forms a continua¬ 
tion of the preceding, and affords a means (see §§ 10, n) for 
determining the age of the recension of the text contained in that 
MS. As nearly all the names are written in Pahlavi letters, the 
pronunciation of many of them is merely a matter of guess. 

2 Here written B6hak, but it is Bahak or Bak in § 2 ; compare 
Bahak in § 3, and Av. Baungha of Fravardin Yt. 124. 

3 Compare Av. Frashavakhsha of Fravardin Yt. 109. 

4 Compare Av. Kata of Fravardin Yt. 124. 

6 See Chap. XXXII, 2, for the last three generations ; TD has 
Pirtar&sp here, like the variant of M6 in Chap. XXXII, 1. 

6 The Sasanian king Shipfir II, who reigned a.d. 309-379. 

7 According to the chronology of the Bundahir (Chap. XXXIV, 
8, 9), Darai lived only some four centuries before Shaphr II, for 
which period only seven generations of priests are here provided. 
This period, moreover, is certainly about three centuries less than 
the truth. 

8 This priest was prime minister of Sh&pfir II. 

9 Compare Av. Fryana of Yas. XLV, 12. 

10 This name is repeated in TD, probably by mistake (pompare 
Bahak in §§ 1, 2). 

[5] L 
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shaitar*, son of Pdrushasp, son of VlnAsp, son of 
Nivar, son of Vakhsh, son of Vahidhros, son of Frast, 
son of Gak 2 , son of Vakhsh, son of Fryan, son of 
Ra^an, son of Dhr&srob, son of MAnu-svdhar 3 . 

4. Mitrd-varAs was son of N igas-afztW-dAk, son of 
Shirtashosp, son of Parrtva, son of Urvatf-g 4 , son of 
Taham, son of Zarir, son of Durasrob, son of MAntis 4 . 

5. Durnamik was son of ZAgh, son of MasvAk, son of 
Not/ar 5 , son of Manu^ihar. 

6. Mitro - akAvir/ is son of Martfan-veh 6 , son of 
Afrdbag-vindAtf, son of VindAtf-i-pet/ak, son of VAe- 
bftkht 7 , son of Bahak, son of Vae-bukht. 7. The 
mother from whom I was born is HAmAi, daughter 
of Freh-mAh, who also was the righteous daughter 8 


1 This is probably a semi-Huzvarir form of Frashojtar. 

2 Perhaps this name should be read along with the next one, so 
as to give the single Pazand name iSkinar or •S’kivaj. 

3 See Chap. XXXII, 1, for the last three generations. According 
to this genealogy Ataropa<f-i Maraspendan was the twenty-third in 
descent from ManfMihar, whereas his contemporary, Bahak (§ x), 
was twenty-second in descent from the same. 

4 No doubt Man&f^lhar is meant; if not, we must read Manfu- 
dflrn&mtk in connection with § 5. 

e Here written Nhfar, but see Chaps. XXIX, 6, XXXI, 13. 

6 Here written Mar(f-v6h, but see § 8. 

7 Here written Ae-vukht, but see § 8 ; it may be Vis-bukht, or 
Vkr-bfikht. 

8 The text is amt</ar munaj li agas zerkhfincf Hftmot 
dftkht-i Freh-m&h-i£ ahardb vftkht (ddkht?). We might 
perhaps read ‘ Freh-mah son of Waharob-bukht,’ but it seems more 
probable that §§ 7, 8 should be connected, and that the meaning 
intended is that Hftm&t was daughter of Freh-mah (of a certain 
family) and of PAyun-shAtf (of another family); she was also the 
mother of the editor of that recension of the Bundahir which is con¬ 
tained in TD; but who was his father ? The singularly unnecessary 
repetition of the genealogy of the two brothers, Mitr6-ak&vl<a? and 
Pfiyi.m-sMrf, in §§ 6, 8, leads to the suspicion that if the latter 
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of M 4 h-ay&r son of Mah-bondak, son of Mah-bukht. 
8. Puybn-shat/ is son of Mart/itn-veh, son of Afrobag- 
vincitW, son of VindaY-i-per/ak, son of Vae-bfikht, son 
of Bahak, son of Vae-bukht. 

9. All the other Mobads who have been renowned 
in the empire (khhoT 4 ylh) were from the same 
family it is said, and were of this race of M 4 nfA- 
Miar 1 . 10. Those Mdbads, likewise, who now 
exist are all from the same family they assert, and 

I, too, they boast, whom they call 2 ‘ the administra¬ 
tion of perfect rectitude’ (D&daklh-i AshovahLsto) 3 . 

II. Yhdan-Yim son of Vahram-shtW, son of Zaratuvt, 
Atar6-p&«? son of Maraspend, son of Zaaf-sparham 4 , 


were his mother’s father, the former was probably his own father 
or grandfather. Unfortunately the text makes no clear statement 
on the subject, and § 10 affords further material for guessing 
otherwise at his name and connections. 

1 Compare Chap. XXXII, 4. 

2 Reading va li/£ laband-i karitund. 

3 This looks more like a complimentary title than a name, and 
if the editor of the TD recension of the Bundahir were the son or 
grandson of Mitr6-akavhZ (§ 6) we have no means of ascertaining 
his name; but if he were not descended from Mitro-akavif/ it is 
possible that §§ 10, 11 should be read together, and that he was 
the son of Yudan-Yim. Now we know, from the heading and 
colophon of the ninety-two questions and answers on religious 
subjects which are usually called the Dar/istan-i Dinik, and from 
the colophons of other writings which usually accompany that 
work, that those answers were composed and certain epistles were 
written by Manfb/Sihar, son of Yudan-Yim, who was high-priest of 
Pars and Kirman in a.y. 250 (a.d. 881), and apparently a more 
important personage than his (probably younger) brother TAd- 
sparham, who is mentioned in § 11 as one of the priests contem¬ 
porary with the editor of the TD recension. If this editor, therefore, 
were a son of Yhdan-Yim (which is a possible interpretation of the 
text) he was most probably this same M&nfb'iihar, author of the 
Daa'istan-i Dinik (see the Introduction, § 4). 

4 The last name is very probably superfluous, Za^Z-sparham 

L 2 
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Za^-sparham son of Yudan-Yim x , Atar6-p id son of 
H&mit/ 2 , Ashovahivt son of Freh-Srdsh, and the 
other Mobads have sprung from the same family. 

12. This, too, it says, that ‘in one winter I will 
locate (^ 4 kinam) the religion of the Mazdayasnians, 
which came out into the other six regions.’] 


having been written twice most likely by mistake. This Atar6-pa</ 
son of Maraspend was probably the one mentioned in the following 
extract from the old Persian Rivayat MS., No. 8 of the collection 
in the Indian Office Library at London (fol. 142 a) :— 

‘ The book Dtnkara? which the dasturs of the religion and the 
ancients have compiled, likewise the blessed Adarbad son of Mah- 
rasfend, son of Asavahist of the people of the good religion, in the 
year three hundred of Yazda^ard Shahryar, collected some of the 
more essential mysteries of the religion as instruction, and of these 
he formed this book.’ That is, he was the last editor of the Dinkan/, 
which seems to have remained unrevised since his time, as the 
present copies have descended from the MS. preserved by his 
family and first copied in a.y. 369. 

1 Zaa’-sparham was brother of the author of the DaAstan-i Dintk ; 
he was high-priest at Sirkan in the south, and evidently had access 
to the Bundahw, of part of which he wrote a paraphrase (see 
Appendix). His name is usually written Za/Z-sparam. 

2 In the history of the Dinkan/, given at the end of its third 
book (see Introd. to Farhang-i Oim-khaduk, p. xxxiv), we are told 
as follows:— 

‘After that, the well-meaning Ataro-pa/i son of Hemiv/, who 
was the leader of the people of the good religion, compiled, with 
the assistance of God, through inquiry, investigation, and much 
trouble, a new means of producing remembrance of the Maz- 
dayasnian religion.’ He did this, we are further told, by collecting 
all the decaying literature and perishing traditions into a work 
‘ like the great original DinkanZ, of a thousand chapters’ (m&nak-i 
zak rabS bun Din6-kart6 1 ooo-darako). We thus learn from 
external sources that the group of contemporary priests, mentioned 
in the text, was actively employed (about a.d. 900) in an attempted 
revival of the religious literature of the Mazdayasnians, to which we 
owe either the revision or compilation of such works as the Din- 
kar d, DaAstan-i Dinik, and Bundahw. 
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Chapter XXXIV 1 . 

o. On the reckoning of the years 2 . 

1. Time was for twelve thousand years; and it 
says in revelation, that three thousand years was the 
duration of the spiritual state, where the creatures 
were unthinking, unmoving, and intangible 3 ; and 
three thousand years* was the duration of G 4 y 6 man/, 
with the ox, in the world. 2. As this was six thou¬ 
sand years the series of millennium reigns 5 of 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo had elapsed, because it was 
six thousand years when the millennium reign came 
to Libra, the adversary rushed in, and G 4 y 6 man/ 
lived thirty years in tribulation 6 . 3. After the thirty 
years 7 M&shya and M 4 shyoi grew up; it was fifty 
years while they were not wife and husband 8 , and 
they were ninety-three years together as wife and 
husband till the time when Hoshyang 9 came. 

4. Hdshyang was forty years 10 , Takhmorup 11 thirty 
years, Yim till his glory 12 departed six hundred and 


1 This chapter is found in all the MSS. 

2 TD adds 1 of the Arabs (Tasikan).’ 

3 See Chap. I, 8. 4 See Chaps. I, 22, III, 1. 

6 This system of a millennium reign for each constellation of the 
zodiac can hardly have any connection with the precession of the 

equinoxes, as the equinoxes travel backwards through the zodiac, 
whereas these millennium reigns travel forwards. 

6 See Chap. Ill, 21-23. 

7 That is, forty years after the thirty (see Chap. XV, 2). 

8 See Chap. XV, 19, 20. 8 See Chaps. XV, 28, XXXI, 1. 

10 K20 omits, by mistake, from ‘together’ in § 3 to this point. 

11 See Chap. XXXI, 2. 

12 So in K20, but M6 has nism6, ‘ soul, reason,’ as in Chap. 

XXIII, 1; the word 1 glory’ would refer to the supposed divine 
glory of the Iranian monarchs (see Chap. XXXI, 32). 
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sixteen years and six months, and after that he 
was a hundred years in concealment. 5. Then the 
millennium 1 reign came to Scorpio, and Dah4k 2 
ruled a thousand years. 6. After the millennium 
reign came to Sagittarius, Frtv/un 3 reigned five hun¬ 
dred years; in the same five hundred years of 
Fr&ffin were the twelve years of Am/&; Mantb/fihar 4 
was a hundred and twenty years, and in the same 
reign of M4n<xsv£ihar, when he was in the mountain 
fastness (dhshkhv4r-gar) 5 , were the twelve years 
of Fr&siya^ ; Z6b 6 the Tuhmaspian was five years. 

7. Kai-Kab&a? 7 was fifteen years ; Kal-K&fis, till 
he went to the sky, seventy-five years, and seventy- 
five years after that, altogether a hundred and fifty 
years ; Kai-Khusrov sixty years; Kai-Lorasp 8 * a 
hundred and twenty years; Kai-Virt4sp, till the 
coming of the religion, thirty years ®, altogether a 
hundred and twenty years. 

8. Vohhman 10 son of Spend-d4tf a hundred and 


1 The seventh millennium, ruled by Libra, is computed by Wind- 
ischmann as follows: 30 + 40^ + 50 + 93 + 40 + 30 + 616^+100= 
xooo. The eighth millennium, ruled by Scorpio, is the thousand 
years of Dahak. 

2 See Chap. XXXI, 6. 8 See Chap. XXXI, 7-11. 

4 See Chap. XXXI, 12-14. 8 See Chap. XXXI, 21. 

6 Written Afiz6b6 in Chap. XXXI, 23, 24. 

7 Usually written Kai-KavShf in Pahlavi (see Chap. XXXI, 24, 25). 

8 Also written Kai-Loharasp (see Chap. XXXI, 28, 29). 

9 This is the end of the ninth millennium, ruled by Sagittarius, 

which is computed by Windischmann as follows: 500+120 + 5 + 

*5 + 150 + 60+ 120 + 30=1000. 

10 See Chap. XXXI, 29, 30, where he is said to have been also 
called Artakhshatar, which seems to identify him with Artaxerxes 
Longimanus and his successors down to Artaxerxes Mnemon; so 
that Hfimai may perhaps be identified with Parysatis, and Darai 
ATihar-azsWan with Artaxerxes Ochus, as Darai Darayan must be 
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twelve years; Hdmai, who was daughter of Vohu- 
man, thirty years; D4r4i son of Jfihar-kskd 1 , that 
is, of the daughter of Vohhman, twelve years ; Darai 
son of D&rai fourteen years ; Alexander the Rhman 2 
fourteen years. 

9 . The Adamians bore the title in an uninter¬ 
rupted (a-arubak) sovereignty two hundred and 
eighty-four years 3 , Ardashir son of Papak and the 
number of the Sasanians four hundred and sixty 
years 4 , and then it went to the Arabs. 


Darius Codomannus, while the reign of Kai-Virtasp seems intended 
to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes. 

1 A surname of Humai. 

2 Sikandar-i Arfimfik, that is, Alexander the Roman (of the 
eastern or Greek empire), as Pahlavi writers assume. 

3 This period is nearly two centuries too short. 

4 The actual period of Sasanian rule was 425 years ( a . d . 22 6- 
651). According to the figures given in the text, the tenth millen¬ 
nium, ruled by Capricornus, must have terminated in the fourth 
year of the last king, Yazdakanf. This agrees substantially with the 
Bahman Yart, which makes the millennium of Zaratfirt expire 
some time after the reign of Khusro Noshirvan; probably in 
the time of Khusro Parviz, or some forty years earlier than the 
fourth year of Yazdakan/. According to the text we must now 
be near the end of the first quarter of the twelfth and last mil¬ 
lennium. 
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SELECTIONS OF ZAD-SPARAM, 

BROTHER OF THE DASTftR OF 
PARS and kirmAn, 

A. D. 88 . 1 . 


Part I, Chapters I-XI. 


(Paraphrase of Bundahij, I-XVI I.) 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1-5. (The same as on p. 2.) 

6. Abbreviations used are: — Av. for Avesta. Bund, for Bun- 
da!^, as translated in this volume. B. Yt. for Bahman Yaft, as 
translated in this volume. Haug’s Essays, for Essays on the Sacred 
Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, by Martin Haug, 
2nd edition. Mkh. for Mainyo-i-khara?, ed. West. Pers. for 
Persian. Vend, for VendfdSd, ed. Spiegel. Yas. for Yasna, ed. 
Spiegel. Yt. for Y&rt, ed.Westergaard. 

7. The MS. mentioned in the notes is K35 (written probably 
a.d. 1572), No. 35 in the University Library at Kopenhagen. 



SELECTIONS 


OF 

zAd-s param. 


They call these memoranda and writings the 
Selections (hidakihA) of Zatf-sparam, son ofYfidin- 
Yim. 

Chapter L 

o. In propitiation of the creator Auharmazd and 
all the angels—who are the whole of the heavenly 
and earthly sacred beings (yazdin )—are the sayings 
of Herbad Zatf-sparam, son of Yfidan-Yim, who is of 
the south 1 , about the meeting of the beneficent spirit 
and the evil spirit. 

i. It is in scripture thus declared, that light was 
above and darkness below, and between those two 
was open space. 2. Afiharmazd was in the light, 
and Aharman in the darkness 2 ; Afiharmazd was 
aware of the existence of Aharman and of his 
coming for strife; Aharman was not aware of the 
existence of light and of Afiharmazd 3 . 3. It hap¬ 
pened to Aharman, in the gloom and darkness, that 

1 Zaa?-sparam appears to have been dastur of Sirkan, about 
thirty parasangs south of Kirman, and one of the most southern 
districts in Persia (see Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, pp. 138, 139, 
141, I43-H5)- 

2 See Bund. I, 2-4. 

8 Or ‘ of the light of Auharmazd’ (compare Bund. I, 8, 9). 
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he was walking humbly (frd-tanft) on the borders, 
and meditating other things he came up to the top, 
and a ray of light was seen by him; and because of its 
antagonistic nature to him he strove that he might 
reach it, so that it might also be within his absolute 
power. 4. And as he came forth to the boundary, 
accompanied by certain others*, Auharmazd came 
forth to the struggle for keeping Aharman away 
from His territory; and He did it through pure 
words, confounding witchcraft, and cast him back to 
the gloom. 

5. For protection from the fiend (drft^) the spirits 
rushed in, the spirits of the sky, water, earth, plants, 
animals, mankind, and fire He had appointed, and 
they maintained it (the protection) three thousand 
years. 6. Aharman, also, ever collected means in 
the gloom ; and at the end of the three thousand 
years he came back to the boundary, blustered 
(patist&tf), and exclaimed thus : ‘ I will smite thee, 
I will smite the creatures which thou thinkest have 
produced fame for thee—thee who art the beneficent 
spirit—I will destroy everything about them.’ 

7. Aftharmazd answered thus: ‘ Thou art not a 
doer of everything, O fiend 1 2 ! ’ 

8. And, again, Aharman retorted thus : ‘I will 
seduce all material life into disaffection to thee and 
affection to myself 3 .’ 

9. Auharmazd perceived, through the spirit of 
wisdom, thus : ‘ Even the blustering of Aharman is 
capable of performance, if I do not allow disunion 


1 Reading pavan £at&r&no ham-tand, but the phrase is 
somewhat doubtful, and rather inconsistent with Bund. I, 10. 

2 Bund. I, 16. 3 Bund. I, 14. 
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(14 barlnlnam) during a period of struggle.’ 10. 
And he demanded of him a period for friendship 1 , 
for it was seen by him that Aharman does not rely 
upon the intervention of any vigorous ones, and the 
existence of a period is obtaining the benefit of the 
mutual friendship and just arrangement of both; 
and he formed it into three periods, each period 
being three millenniums. 11. Aharman relied upon 
it , and Auharmazd perceived that, though it is not 
possible to have Aharman sent down, ever when he 
wants he goes back to his own requisite, which is 
darkness; and from the poison which is much 
diffused endless strife arises 2 . 

12. And after the period was appointed by him, 
he brought forward the Ahfinavar formula 3 ; and in 
his Ahunavar these 4 kinds of benefit were shown:— 
13. The first is that, of all things, that is proper 
which is something declared as the will of Afihar- 
mazd; so that, whereas that is proper which is 
declared the will of Afiharmazd, where anything 
exists which is not within the will of Afiharmazd, it 
is created injurious from the beginning, a sin of a 
distinct nature. 14. The second is this, that who¬ 
ever shall do that which is the will of Afiharmazd, 
his reward and recompense are his own; and of him 
who shall not do that which is the will of Afihar- 
mazd, the punishment at the bridge 5 6 owing thereto 


1 Bund. I, 17, 18. 

2 Or ‘ the poison of the serpent, which is much diffused, becomes 
endless strife.’ 

3 Bund. I, 21. 

4 The word 4 n, ‘those,’ however, is probably a miswriting of 

the cipher for ‘ three.’ 

6 The JCinvatf or A'invar bridge (see Bund. XII, 7). 
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is his own; which is shown from this 1 formula; and 
the reward of doers of good works, the punishment 
of sinners, and the tales of heaven and hell are from 
it. 15. Thirdly, it is shown that the sovereignty of 
Auharmazd increases that which is for the poor, and 
adversity is removed; by which it is shown that 
there are treasures for the needy one, and treasures 
are to be his friends; as the intelligent creations are 
to the unintelligent, so also are the treasures of a 
wealthy person to a needy one , treasures liberally 
given which are his own. 16. And the creatures of 
the trained hand of Aftharmazd are contending and 
angry (irtAk), one with the other, as the renovation 
of the universe must occur through these three 
things. 17. That is, first, true religiousness in one¬ 
self, and reliance upon a man’s original hold on the 
truly glad tidings (nav-barh&m), that Aftharmazd 
is all goodness without vileness, and his will is a 
will altogether excellent; and Aharman is all vile¬ 
ness without goodness. 18. Secondly, hope of the 
reward and recompense of good works, serious fear 
of the bridge and the punishment of crime, strenuous 
perseverance in good works, and abstaining from 
sin. 19. Thirdly, the existence of the mutual assist¬ 
ance of the creatures, or along with and owing to 
mutual assistance, their collective warfare; it is the 
triumph of warfare over the enemy which is one’s 
own renovation 1 2 . 


1 The MS. has hflman, ‘well-meditating,’ instead of denman, 
‘ thisbut the two words are much alike in Pahlavi writing. 

2 This commentary on the Ahfinavar, or Yatha-ahu-vairyo 
formula, is rather clumsily interpolated by ZaYsparam, and is 
much more elaborate than the usual Pahlavi translation and expla¬ 
nation of this formula, which may be translated as follows:— 
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20. By this formula he (Aharman) was con¬ 
founded, and he fell back to the gloom 1 ; and Auhar- 
mazd produced the creatures bodily for the world; 
first, the sky; the second, water; the third, earth; 
the fourth, plants; the fifth, animals; the sixth, 
mankind 2 . 21. Fire was in all, diffused originally 
through the six substances, of which it was as much 
the confiner of each single substance in which it was 
established, it is said, as an eyelid when they lay one 
down upon the other. 

22. Three thousand years the creatures were 
possessed of bodies and not walking on their navels; 
and the sun, moon, and stars stood still. 23. In the 
mischievous incursion, at the end of the period, 
Auharmazd observed thus: ‘ What advantage is 
there from the creation of a creature, although 
thirstless, which is unmoving or mischievous ?’ 24. 


‘ As is the will of the living spirit (as is the will of Auharmazd) 
so should be the pastor (so excellent should he be) owing to 
whatsoever are the duties and good works of righteousness (the 
duties and good works should be as excellent as the will of Atrhar- 
mazd). Whose is the gift of good thought (that is, the reward 
and recompense good thought gives, it gives also unto him) which 
among living spirits is the work of Afiharmazd (that is, they would 
do that which Aftharmazd requires); there are some who say it is 
thus : Whose gift is through good thought (that is, the reward and 
recompense which they will give to good thought, they would give 
also unto him); Atar6-pa</ son of Zaratiut said that by the gift of 
good thought, when among living spirits, they comprehend the 
doing of deeds. The sovereignty is for Auharmazd (that is, the 
sovereignty which is his, Auharmazd has kept with advantage) 
who gives necessaries [or comfort, or clothing] to the poor (that 
is, they would make intercession for them).’ 

Additional phrases are sometimes inserted, and some words 
altered, but the above is the usual form of this commentary. 

1 Bund. I, 22. 2 Bund. I, 28. 
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And in aid of the celestial sphere he produced the 
creature Time (zorvdn) 1 ; and Time is unrestricted, 
so that he made the creatures of Afiharmazd moving, 
distinct from the motion of Aharman’s creatures, for 
the shedders of perfume (boi-datfan) were standing 
one opposite to the other while emitting it. 25. And, 
observantly of the end, he brought forward to 
Aharman a means out of himself, the property of 
darkness, with which the extreme limits (virfinako) 
of Time were connected by him, an envelope (postd) 
of the black-pated and ash-coloured kind. 26. And 
in bringing it forward he spoke thus: ‘ Through 
their weapons the co-operation of the serpent (a.so) 
dies away, and this which is thine, indeed thy own 
daughter, dies through religion; and if at the end of 
nine thousand years, as it is said and written, is a 
time of upheaval (madam karafano), she is up- 
heaved, not ended.’ 

27. At the same time Aharman came from accom¬ 
panying Time out to the front, out to the star 
station; the connection of the sky with the star 
station was open, which showed, since it hung down 
into empty space, the strong communication of the 
lights and glooms, the place of strife in which is the 
pursuit of both. 28. And having darkness with him¬ 
self he brought it into the sky, and left the sky so 
to gloom that the internal deficiency in the sky 
extends as much as one-third 2 over the star station. 


1 This is the Av. zrvana akarana, ‘boundless time or antiquity,’ 
of Vend. XIX, 33, 44. He is a personification of duration and 
age, and is here distinctly stated to be a creature of Afiharmazd. 
This throws some doubt upon the statements of Armenian writers, 
who assert that the two spirits sprang from Zrvana. 

2 Compare Bund. Ill, ix. 
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Chapter II. 

1. On the coming in of Aharman to the creatures 
it is thus declared in revelation, that in the month 
Fravan/in and the day Ahharmazd, at noon 1 , he 
came forth to the frontier of the sky. 2. The sky 
sees him and, on account of his nature, fears as 
much as a sheep trembles at a wolf; and Aharman 
came on, scorching and burning into it. 3. Then he 
came to the water which was arranged below the 
earth 2 , and darkness without an eyelid was brought 
on by him; and he came on, through the middle of 
the earth, as a snake all-leaping comes on out of a 
hole; and he stayed within the whole earth. 4. 
The passage where he came on is his own, the way 
to hell, through which the demons make the wicked 
run. 

5. Afterwards, he came to a tree, such as was of a 
single root, the height of which was several feet, and 
it was without branches and without bark, juicy and 
sweet; and to keep the strength of all kinds of trees 
in its race, it was in the vicinity of the middle of the 
earth; and at the self-same time it became quite 
withered 3 . 

6. Afterwards, he came to the ox, the sole- 
created 4 , as it stood as high as Giyomanf on the 


1 Bund. Ill, 12. 2 Bund. Ill, 13. 

8 Bund. Ill, 14, 16. 

4 The primeval ox, or first-created representative of animals, as 
Gaydmar d was of mankind; from which two representatives all 
mankind and animals are said to have been afterwards developed. 
There seems to have been some doubt as to the sex of this mytho¬ 
logical ox ; here it is distinctly stated to have been a female, but from 
Bund. X, 1, 2, XIV, 3, it would appear to have been a male, and this 
seems to be admitted by Darf-sparam himself, in Chap. IX, 7. 

[5] M 
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bank of the water of Daitih 1 in the middle of the 
earth; and its distance from Gdydmar d being as 
much as its own height, it was also distant from the 
bank of the water of Ddltih by the same measure ; 
and it was a female, white and brilliant as the moon. 
7. As the adversary came upon it Afiharmazd gave 
it a narcotic, which is also called ‘ bang,’ to eat, and 
to rub the ‘bang’ before the eye 2 , so that the 
annoyance from the assault of crimes may be less; 
it became lean and ill, and fell upon its right breast 3 
trembling. 

8. Before the advance to Gdydmar d, who was 
then about one-third the height of Zaratfrst, and was 
brilliant as the sun, Ahharmazd forms, from the 
sweat 4 on the man, a figure of fifteen years, radiant 
and tall, and sends it on to Gdydman/; and he also 
brings his sweat 6 on to him as long as one Yathd- 
ahu-vairyo 6 is being recited. 9. When he issued 
from the sweat, and raised his eyes, he saw the 
world when it was dark as night 7 ; on the whole 
earth were the snake, the scorpion, the lizard 
(va«ak), and noxious creatures of many kinds ; and 
so the other kinds of quadrupeds stood among the 

1 The Daitik river (see Bund. XX, 13). 

2 This is a misunderstanding of the corresponding phrase in 
Bund. Ill, 18. The narcotic here mentioned is usually prepared 
from the hemp plant, and is well known in India and the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

3 See Bund. IV, x. 

4 The word which, as it stands in the MS., looks like h 6 m a n a e, 
is here taken as a transposition of min khvae, in accordance with 
Bund. Ill, 19; but it may be a variant of anumae, ‘embryo,’ in 
•which case the translation should be, ‘forms an embryo into the 
shape of a man of fifteen years.’ 

6 Or it may be ‘ sleep,’ both here and in § 9. 

6 See Bund. I, 21. 7 Bund. Ill, 20. 
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reptiles; every approach of the whole earth was as 
though not as much as a needle’s point remained, in 
which there was no rush of noxious creatures. 10. 
There were the coming of a planetary star into 
planetary conjunction, and the moon and planets at 
sixes and sevens 1 ; many dark forms with the face 
and curls of A^-i Dahdk suffered punishment in com¬ 
pany with certain non-Iranians; and he was amazed 
at calling the wicked out from the righteous. 

11. Lastly, he (Aharman) came up to the fire, and 
mingled darkness and smoke with it 2 . 


Chapter III. 

1. And Gos&rvan, as she was herself the soul of 
the primeval ox, when the ox passed away, came out 
from the ox, even as the soul from the body of the 
dead, and kept up the clamour of a cry to Auhar- 
mazd in such fashion as that of an army, a thousand 
strong, when they cry out together 3 . 2. And Au- 
harmazd, in order to be much more able to keep 
watch over the mingled creatures than in front of 
G&y6mardf, went from the earth up to the sky. 3. 
And Gbsfirvan continually went after him crying, 
and she kept up the cry thus: ‘With whom may the 
guardianship over the creatures be left by thee?’ 


Chapter IV. 

1. This was the highest predominance of Ahar¬ 
man, for he came on, with all the strength which he 

1 Literally, ‘ in fours and fives.’ 

2 Bund. Ill, 24. 


M 2 


8 Bund. IV, 2. 
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had, for the disfigurement of the creatures; and he 
took as much as one-third of the base of the sky *, 
in a downward direction, into a confined and captive 
state, so that it was all dark and apart from the 
light, for it was itself, at the coming of the adversary, 
his enemy among the struggles for creation. 2. And 
this is opposing the renovation of the universe, for 
the greatest of all the other means of the fiend, 
when he has come in, are of like origin and strength 
this day, in the sleep 2 of the renovation, as on that 
when the enemy, who is fettered on coming in, is 
kept back. 

3. Amid all this struggling were mingled the in¬ 
stigations of Aharman, crying thus : ‘ My victory 
has come completely, for the sky is split and dis¬ 
figured by me with gloom and darkness, and taken 
by me as a stronghold ; water is disfigured by me, 
and the earth, injured by darkness, is pierced by me; 
vegetation is withered by me, the ox is put to death 
by me, Giydmanf is made ill by me, and opposed to 
those revolving 3 are the glooms and planets ar¬ 
ranged by me ; no one has remained for me to take 
and pervert in combat except Afiharmazd, and of 
the earth there is only one man, who is alone, what 
is he able to do ?’ 

4. And he sends Asto-vldia 74 upon him with the 
thousand decrepitudes (afizvdrdno) and diseases 

1 Compare Bund. Ill, 11. The involved style of Zarf’-sparam is 
particularly conspicuous in this chapter. 

2 The word seems to be khvSpirno. 

3 Meaning probably the zodiacal signs, but the word is doubtful, 
being spelt varduniino instead of varrfir nano. A very small 
alteration would change it into varoirnano, ‘ believers,’ but there 
were no earthly believers at the time alluded to. 

4 See Bund, III, 21, and XXVIII, 35. 
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which are his own, sicknesses of various kinds, so that 
they may make him ill and cause death. 5. Gdy6- 
man/ was not secured by them, and the reason 
was because it was a decree of appointing Time 
(zdrvAno) in the beginning of the coming in of 
Aharman, that: ‘ Up to thirty winters I appoint 
Gdydma xd unto brilliance and preservation of life.’ 
6. And his manifestation in the celestial sphere was 
through the forgiveness of criminals and instigators 
of confusion by his good works, and for that reason 
no opportunity was obtained by them during the 
extent of thirty years. 

7. For in the beginning it was so appointed that 
the star Jupiter (Ahharmazd) was life towards the 
creatures, not through its own nature, but on 
account of its being within the control (band) of 
the luminaries 1 ; and Saturn (Kevan) was death 
towards the creatures. 8. Both were in their 
supremacy (ba list) 2 at the beginning of the crea- 

1 These luminaries are the fixed stars, especially the signs of the 
zodiac, to whose protection the good creation is committed (see 
Bund. II, 0-4); whereas Jupiter and all other planets are supposed 
to be, by nature, disturbers of the creation, being employed by 
Aharman for that purpose (see Mkh. VIII, 17-21, XII, 7-10, 
XXIV, 8, XXXVIII, 5). 

2 The most obvious meaning of b&list is ‘greatest altitude,’ 
and this is quite applicable to Jupiter when it attains its highest 
northern declination on entering Cancer, but it is not applicable 
to Saturn in Libra, when it has only its mean altitude. At the 
vernal equinox, however, which was the time of the beginning 
mentioned in the text, when Aharman invaded the creation (see 
Chap. II, 1), Libra is in opposition to the sun, and Saturn in Libra 
would be at its nearest approach to the earth, and would, therefore, 
attain its maximum brightness; while Jupiter in Cancer would be 
at its greatest altitude and shining with four-fifths of its maximum 
brightness. Both planets, therefore, were near their most con¬ 
spicuous position (which would seem to be the meaning of btlist 
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tures, as Jupiter was in Cancer on rising, that which 
is also called Glvan (‘ living ’) x , for it is the place in 
which life is bestowed upon it; and Saturn was in 
Libra, in the great subterranean, so that its own 
venom and deadliness became more evident and 
more dominant thereby. 9. And it was when both 
shall not be supreme that Gayomarcf was to com¬ 
plete his own life, which is the thirty years 2 Saturn 
came not again to supremacy, that is, to Libra. 10. 
And at the time when Saturn came into Libra, 
Jupiter was in Capricornus*, on account of whose 
own lowness 4 , and the victory of Saturn over 
Jupiter, G&ydmaraf suffered through those very 
defects which came and are to continue advancing, 
the continuance of that disfigurement which Ahar- 
man can bring upon the creatures of Afiharmazd. 


here), and might each be supposed to be exercising its maximum 
astrological influence, so that the presumed deadly power of Saturn 
would be neutralised by the supposed reviving influence of Jupiter. 

1 This reading suits the context best, but the name can also be 
read Snahan, and in many other ways. It may possibly be the 
tenth lunar mansion, whose name is read Nahn in Bund. II, 3, 
by Pazand writers, and which corresponds to the latter part of 
Cancer. 

2 Saturn revolves round the sun in about 29 years and 167 
days, so it cannot return into opposition to the sun (or to its 
maximum brightness), at or near the vernal equinox, in less than 
thirty years. 

3 That is, while Saturn performs one revolution round the sun, 
Jupiter performs two and a half, which is very nearly correct, as 
Jupiter revolves round the sun in about 11 years and 315 days. 
Therefore, when the supposed deadly influence of Saturn has 
returned to its maximum, the supposed reviving influence of Jupiter 
is at its minimum, owing to the small altitude of Capricornus, and 
no longer counterbalances the destructive power of Saturn. 

4 There seems to be no other reasonable translation, but the 
MS. has 1 & instead of ral, and nirkasp instead ofni.rit\ 
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Chapter V. 

1. When in like manner, and equally oppressively, 
as his (Ahharmazd’s) creatures were disfigured, then 
through that same deterioration his own great glory 
was exhibited; for as he came within the sky 1 he 
maintains the spirit of the sky, like an intrepid war¬ 
rior who has put on metal armour 2 ; and the sky in 
its fortress 3 spoke these hasty, deceitful words to 
Aharman, thus: ‘ Now when thou shalt have come 
in I will not let thee back; ’ and it obstructed him 
until Afiharmazd prepared another rampart, that is 
stronger, around the sky, which is called ‘righteous 
understanding’ (ashbk 4 kisih). 2. And he ar¬ 
ranged the guardian spirits 4 of the righteous who 
are warriors around that rampart, mounted on horses 
and spear in hand, in such manner as the hair on 
the head; and they acquired the appearance of 
prison guards who watch a prison from outside, and 
would not surrender the outer boundaries to an 
enemy descended from the inside. 

3. Immediately, Aharman endeavours that he 
may go back to his own complete darkness, but 
he found no passage ; and he recapitulated, with 
seeming misgiving, his fears of the worthiness 
which is to arise at the appearance of the renova¬ 
tion of the universe at the end of the nine thousand 
years. 

4. As it is said in the Gathas, thus 5 : 1 So also 


1 See Chap. Ill, 2. 2 Compare Bund. VI, 2. 

3 Or ‘ zodiacal signs,’ for bfir^o means both. 

4 Bund. VI, 3, 4. 

6 This quotation from the GSthas is from the Pahlavi Yas. 
XXX, 4, and agrees with the Pahlavi text, given in Dastur Jam- 
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both those spirits have approached together unto 
that which was the first creation—that is, both 
spirits have come to the body of Giydmar d. What¬ 
ever is in life is so through this purpose of Auhar- 
mazd, that is: So that I may keep it alive; what¬ 
ever is in lifelessness is so through this purpose 1 of 
the evil spirit, that is: So that I may utterly destroy 
it; and whatever is thus, is so until the last in 
the world, so that they (both spirits) come also on 
to the rest of mankind. And on account of the 
utter depravity of the wicked their destruction is 
fully seen, and so is the perfect meditation of him 
who is righteous, the hope of the eternity of 
Afiharmazd.’ 

5. And this was the first contest 2 , that of the sky 
with Aharman. 


Chapter VL 

1. And as he (Aharman) came secondly to the 
water, together with him rushed in, on the horse 
Cancer, he who is the most watery Tfatar; the 
equally watery one, that is called Avrak 3 , gave 
forth a cloud and went down in the day; that is 


aspji’s old MS. of the Yasna in Bombay, very nearly as closely as 
Spiegel’s edition does. It appears, therefore, that DaVsparam 
used the same Pahlavi translation of the Yasna as the Parsis do 
at the present day. 

1 The MS. here omits the words ‘through this purpose,’ by 
mistake. 

2 The word arfiftk, which DaY-sparam uses instead of the 
kharah, ‘conflict,’ of Bund. V, 6, VI, x, &c., may be connected 
with Pers. ard, ‘ anger.’ 

s The ninth lunar mansion (see Bund, II, 3,. VII, 1),. 
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declared as the movement of the first-comers of the 
creatures. 2. Cancer became a zodiacal constella¬ 
tion (akhtar); it is the fourth constellation of the 
zodiac for this reason, because the month Tir is the 
fourth month of the year \ 

3. And as Tfstar begged for assistance, Vohfi- 
man and Horn are therefore co-operating with him 
in command, Buir g of the waters and the water in 
mutual aid, and the righteous guardian spirits in 
keeping the peace. 4. He was converted into three 
forms, which are the form of a man, the form of a 
bull, and the form of a horse; and each form was 
distinguished in brilliance for ten nights, and lets its 
rain fall on the night for the destruction of noxious 
creatures. 5. The drops became each separately 
like a great bowl in which water is. drawn; and as 
to that on which they are driven, they kill all the 
noxious creatures except the reptiles 1 2 3 , who entered 
into the muddiness of the earth. 

6. Afterwards, the wind spirit, in the form of a 
man, became manifest on the earth; radiant and tall 
he had a kind of wooden boot (mftkvo-a£-i darind) 
on his feet; and as when the life shall stir the body, 
the body is advancing with like vigour, so that spirit 
of the wind stirs forth the inner nature of the atmo¬ 
spheric wind, the wind pertaining to the whole earth 
is forth, and the water in its grasp is flung out from 
it to the sides of the earth, and its wide-formed 
ocean arose therefrom. 

7. It (the ocean) keeps one-third of this earth s , 

1 Bund. VII, 2-6 is paraphrased in §§ 2-6. 

2 Reading neksund bara min khasandak&no instead of 
the MS. bara nasftnd min khasandakano. 

3 Compare Bund. XIII, 1, 2. 
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and among its contents are a thousand sources and 
fountains, such as are called lakes (var); a thousand 
water-fountains, whose water is from the ocean, 
come up from the lakes and are poured forth into 
it. 8. And the size of some of all the lakes and all 
the fountains of water is as much as a fast rider on 
an Arab horse, who continually compasses and can¬ 
ters around them, will attain in forty days, which is 
1900 1 long leagues (parasang-i akarlk), each 
league being at least 20,000 feet. 

9. And after the noxious creatures died 2 , and the 
poison therefrom was mixed up in the earth, in 
order to utterly destroy that poison Tistar went 
down into the ocean; and Apddsh, the demon, 
hastened to meet him, and at the alarm of the first 
contest Tlstar was in terror (par^f). 10. And he 
applied unto Auharmazd, who brought such power 
unto Tfctar as arises through propitiation and praise 
and invoking by name 3 , and they call forth such 
power unto Tlrtar as that often vigorous horses, 
ten vigorous camels, ten vigorous bulls, ten moun¬ 
tains when hurled, and ten single-stream rivers 
when together. 11. And without alarm he drove 
out Apabsh, the demon, and kept him away from 
the sources of the ocean. 

12. And with a cup and measuring bowl, which 
possessed the diligence even of a guardian spirit 
(fravdhar), he seized many more handfuls of water. 


1 Bund. XIII, 2 has 1700, but as neither number Is a multiple of 
forty in round numbers, it is probable that both are wrong, and 
that we ought to read 1600. 

2 Bund. VII, 7-14 is paraphrased in §§ 9-14. 

3 The Av. aokhto-namana yasna of Tirtar Yt. 11, 23., 24. 
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and made it rain down 1 much more prodigiously, 
for destruction, drops as large as men’s heads and 
bulls’ heads, great and small. 13. And in that cloud 
and rain were the chastisement and beating which 
Tirtar and the fire Va.zi.rt inflicted on the opposition 
of Apabsh; the all-deciding (vispb-vi^lr) fire Vazbt 
struck down with a club of fire, all-deciding among 
the malevolent (kebarano). 

14. Ten days and nights there was rain, and its 
darting 2 was the shooting of the noxious creatures ; 
afterwards, the wind drove it to the shore of the 
wide-formed ocean, and it is portioned out into 
three, and three seas arose from it; they are called 
the Puitik, the Kamtri d, and the Gehan-bun 3 . 15. 

Of these the PMtik itself is salt water, in which is 
a flow and ebb 4 ; and the control of its flow and 
ebb is connected with the moon, and by its con¬ 
tinual rotation, in coming up and going down, that 
of the moon is manifested. 16. The wide-formed 
ocean stands forth on the south side as to (pavan) 
Albfir^ 5 , and the Puitik stands contiguous to it, and 
amidst it is the gulf (var) of Sataves, whose con¬ 
nection is with Sataves, which is the southern 
quarter. 17. In the activity of the sea, and in the 
increase and decrease of the moon, whose circuit 
is the whole of Iran, are the flow and ebb; of the 


1 Or perhaps ‘made the cloud rain,’ if madam v&r&ninW 
stands for az'ar varantni^. 

2 Reading part&p instead of the MS. patuta?;, ‘ powerful fury.’ 

8 This is a variant of the .Sahi-bftn or Crlihi-bun of Bund. XIII, 

7, 15; the other two names differ but little from those given in 
Bund. XIII. In the MS. Puitik occurs once, and Puitik twice. 

4 Compare §§ 15-18 with Bund. XIII, 8-14. 

6 Compare Bund. XIII, 1. 
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curving tails in front of the moon two issue forth, 
and have an abode in Sataves; one is the up- 
drag and one the down-drag; through the up-drag 
occurs the flood, and through the down-drag occurs 
the ebb 1 . 18. And Sataves itself is a gulf (var) 
and side arm of the wide-formed ocean, for it drives 
back the impurity and turbidness which come from 
the salt sea, when they are continually going into 
the wide-formed ocean, with a mighty high wind 2 , 
while that which is clear through purity goes into 
the Aredvisur sources of the wide-formed ocean. 
19. Besides these four 3 there are the small seas 4 5 . 

20. And, afterwards, there were made to flow from 
Albuns', out of its northern border, two rivers 6 , which 
were the Arvand 6 —that is, the Diglit, and the flow 


1 This is even a more mechanical theory of the tides than that 
detailed in Bund. XIII, 13. Whether the ‘ curving tails ’ (ga^ak 
dunbak) are the ‘ horns’ of the crescent moon is uncertain. 

2 By an accidental transposition of letters the MS. has fitard, 
* fire,’ instead of vato, ‘ wind.’ 

3 The ocean and three principal seas. 

4 Said to be twenty-three in number in Bund. XIII, 6. 

5 Bund. VII, 15, 16, XX, 1. 

6 This appears to be a later identification of the Arag, Arang, 
or Areng river of Bund. XX with the Tigris, under its name Arvand, 
which is also found in the Bahman Yaft (III, 21, 38) and the 
Afrin of the Seven Ameshaspends (§ 9). The Bundahi.r (XX, 8) 
seems to connect the Arag (Araxes ?) with the Oxus and Nile, and 
describes the Diglat or Tigris as a distinct river (Bund. XX, 12). 
This difference is one of the indications of the Bundahri having 
been so old a book in the time of ZaY-sparam that he sometimes 
misunderstood its meaning, which could hardly have been the case 
if it had been written by one of his contemporaries. As the Persian 
empire has several times included part of Egypt, the Nile must 
have then been well known to the Persians as the great western 
river of their world. The last time they had possession of part 
of Egypt was, for about half a century, in the reigns of Khusro 
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of that river was to those of the setting sun (val 
frotAyehevunt/ano )—and the Veh 1 was the river 
of the first-comers to the sun; formed as two horns 
they went on to the ocean. 21. After them eigh¬ 
teen 2 great rivers came out from the same Albhr-s; 
and these twenty rivers, whose source is in Alburn, 
go down into the earth, and arrive in Khvanlras. 

22. Afterwards, two fountains of the sea are 
opened out for the earth 3 , which are called the 
Kek ast 4 —a lake which has no cold wind, and on 
whose shore rests the triumphant fire Gumasp 5 — 
and, secondly, the S6var 6 which casts on its shores 
all turbidness, and keeps its own salt lake clear and 
pure, for it is like the semblance of an eye which 
casts out to its edges every ache and every im¬ 
purity ; and on account of its depth it is not reached 
to the bottom, for it goes into the ocean ; and in its 
vicinity rests the beneficial fire B 4 rdn-Mitr 6 7 . 

23. And this was the second contest, which was 
with the water. 


Chapter VII. 

1. And as he (Aharman) came thirdly to the 
earth, which arrayed the whole earth against him— 

Ndshirvan, Atiharmazd IV, and Khusro Parviz; but since the 
early part of the seventh century the Tigris has practically been 
their extreme western limit; hence the change of the old Arag or 
Arang into the very similarly written Arvand, a name of the 
Tigris. 

1 See Bund. XX, 9. 2 Bund. XX, 2, 7. 

8 Bund. VII, 14. * Bund. XXII, 2. 

6 Written Gujasp in Bund. XVII, 7, and Gurnasp in B. Yt. Ill, 
30, 40, while the older form Vunasp occurs in B.Yt. Ill, 10. 

6 The Sdvbar of Bund. VII, 14, XII, 24, XXII, 3. 

7 Bund. XVII, 8. 
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since there was an animation of the earth through 
the shattering — Albhr^ grew up 1 , which is the 
boundary of the earth, and the other 2 mountains, 
which are amid the circuit of the earth, come up 
2244 in number 3 . 2. And by them the earth was 
bound together and arranged, and on them was the 
sprouting and growth of plants, wherefrom was the 
nourishment of cattle, and therefrom was the great 
advantage of assistance to men. 

3. Even so it is declared that before the coming 
of the destroyer to the creatures, for a thousand 
years the substance of mountains was created in the 
earth—especially as antagonism came on the earth, 
and settled on it with injury— and it came up over 
the earth just like a tree whose branch has grown at 
the top, and its root at the bottom. 4. The root of 
the mountains is passed on from one to the other, 
and is arranged in connection with them, and through 
it is produced the path and passage of water from 
below to above, so that the water may flow in it in 
such manner as blood in the veins, from all parts of 
the body to the heart, the latent vigour which they 
possess. 5. And, moreover, in six hundred years 4 , 
at first, all the mountains apart from Alburn were 
completed. 6. Alburn was growing during eight 
hundred years 5 ; in two hundred years it grew up to 

1 Bund. VIII, 1-4 is paraphrased in §§ 1-4. 

2 The MS. has av&no, ‘waters,’ instead of av&rik, ‘other,’ 
which alters the meaning into, ‘which is the boundary of the 
waters of the earth, and the mountains,’ &c. 

3 Bund. XII, 2. 

4 Bund.VIII, 5, and XII, 1, have ‘eighteen years.’ As both 
numbers are written in ciphers it would be easy for either to be 
corrupted into the other. 

c Bund. XII, 1. 
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the star station, in two hundred years up to the 
moon station, two hundred years up to the sun 
station, and two hundred years up to the sky. 7. 
After Albftrs' the Aparsen mountain 1 is the greatest, 
as it is also called the Avar-royim 2 (‘ up-growth ’) 
mountain, whose beginning is in Sagastan and its 
end unto Pars and to Alnistan s . 

8. This, too, is declared, that after the great rain 
in the beginning of the creation 4 , and the wind's 
sweeping away the water to the ocean, the earth is 
in seven portions® a little above it, as the compact 
earth, after the rain, is torn up by the noise and 
wind in various places. 9. One portion, moreover, 
as much as one-half the whole earth, is in the middle, 
and in each of the six portions around is as much as 
Sagastan; moreover, as much as Sagastan is the 
measure of what is called a k£shvar (‘region’) for 
the reason that one was defined from the other by a 
k£sh (‘furrow’). 10. The middle one is Khvaniras, 
of which Pars is the centre, and those six regions 
are like a coronet (a&isar) around it. n. One part 
of the wide-formed ocean wound around it, among 
those six regions; the sea and forest seized upon 
the south side, and a lofty mountain grew up on the 
north, so that they might become separate, one from 
the other, and imperceptible. 

12. This is the third contest, about the earth. 

1 The Aparsen of Bund. XII, 9. 

2 Written Apu-royiin, as if it were an Arabic hybrid meaning 
‘ father of growth.’ 

3 Bund. XII, 9, XXIV, 28, have Kh%istan instead of A'inistan; 
the latter appears to be an old name of the territory of Samarkand 
(see note to Bund. XII, 13). 

4 Literally, ‘ creature.’ 

6 Bund. XI, 2-4 is paraphrased in §§ 8-11. 
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Chapter VIII, 

1. As he (Aharman) came fourthly to the plants— 
which have struggled (khkhshi-aito) against him 
with the whole vegetation—because the vegetation 
was quite dry 1 , Amerddarf, by whom the essence of 
the world’s vegetation 2 was seized upon, pounded it 
up small, and mixed it up with the rain-water of 
Tfotar. 2. After the rain the whole earth is discerned 
sprouting, and ten thousand 3 special species and a 
hundred thousand 4 * additional species (levatman 
sartfako) so grew as if there were a species of every 
kind; and those ten thousand species are provided 
for 6 keeping away the ten thousand 3 diseases. 

3. Afterwards, the seed was taken up from those 
hundred thousand species of plants, and from the 
collection of seed the tree of all germs, amid the 
wide-formed ocean, was produced, from which all 
species of plants continually grow. 4. And the 
griffon bird (sdnd mhrhvo) has his resting-place 
upon it; when he wanders forth from within it, he 
scatters the dry seed into the water, and it is rained 
back to the earth with the rain. 

5. And in its vicinity the tree was produced which 
is the white H6m, the counteractor of decrepitude, 


1 This chapter is a paraphrase of Bund. IX. 

2 Or, perhaps, ‘ the worldly characteristics of vegetation.’ 

3 Written like 1 one thousand,’ but see the context and Bund. 

IX, 4. 

4 In Bund. IX, 4, the MSS. have ‘ 120,000,’ which is probably 

wrong, as Bund. XXVII, 2, agrees with the text above. 

6 The MS. has bar a instead of pa van, a blunder due probably 
to some copyist reading the Iluzvari.r in Persian, in which language 
bih (= bara) and bah (= pavan) are written alike. In Pazand 
they are usually written be and pa, respectively. 
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the reviver of the dead, and the immortalizer of the 
living. 

6 . This was the fourth contest, about the plants. 


Chapter IX. 

1. As he (Aharman) came fifthly to cattle—which 
struggled against him with all the animals—and 
likewise as the primeval ox 1 passed away, from the 
nature of the vegetable principle it possessed, fifty- 
five 2 species of grain and twelve species of medi¬ 
cinal plants grew from its various members; and 
forasmuch as they should see from which member 
each one proceeds, it is declared in the D&md&t/ 
Nask*. 2. And every plant grown from a member 

1 See Chaps. II, 6, III, 1, and Bund. IV, r, X, 1, XIV, 1. 

2 The MS. has ‘fifty-seven’ in ciphers, but Bund. X, 1, XIV, 1, 
XXVII, 2, have ‘ fifty-five ’ in words. 

3 This was the fourth nask or ‘book’ of the complete Mazda- 
yasnian literature, according to the Dinkanf, which gives a very 
short and superficial account of its contents. But, according to 
the Dinl-va°urkard and the Rivayats of Kamah Bahrah, Nariman 
Hoshang, and Barzfi Qiyamu-d-din, it was the fifth nask, and was 
called Dvazdah-hamast (or homast). For its contents, as given by 
the Dini-va^-arkard, see Haug’s Essays, p. 127. The Rivayat of 
K&mah Bahrah, which has a few more words than the other 
Rivayats, gives the following account (for the Persian text of which, 
see ‘Fragmens relatifs a la religion de Zoroastre,’ par Olshausen 
et Jules Mohl):— 

‘ Of the fifth the name is Dvazdah-homast, and the interpreta¬ 
tion of this is “the book about help” (dar imdad, but this is 
probably a corruption of damdad). And this book has thirty-two 
sections (kardah) that the divine and omnipotent creator sent 
down, in remembrance of the beginning of the creatures of the 
superior world and inferior world, and it is a description of the 
whole of them and of that which God, the most holy and omnipo¬ 
tent, mentioned about the sky, earth, and water, vegetation and 

[5] N 
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promotes that member, as it is said that there where 
the ox scattered its marrow 1 on to the earth, grain 
afterwards grew up, corn 2 and sesame, vetches 3 and 
peas; so sesame, on account of 4 its marrow quality, 
is itself a great thing for developing marrow. 3. 
And it is also said that from the blood is the vine 5 , 
a great vegetable thing—as wine itself is blood— 
for more befriending the sound quality of the blood. 
4. And it is said that from the nose is the pulse 
(mdy^ or mdsah) which is called ddnak, and was a 
variety of sesame (lamaga) 6 , and it is for other noses. 


fire, man and quadrupeds, grazing and flying animals, and what 
he produced for their advantage and use, and the like. Secondly, 
the resurrection and heavenly path, the gathering and dispersion, 
and the nature of the circumstances of the resurrection, as regards 
the virtuous and evil-doers, through the weight of every action they 
perform for good and evil.’ 

This description corresponds very closely with what the Bun- 
dahir must have been, before the addition of the genealogical and 
chronological chapters at the end; and DStf-sparam mentions in 
his text here, and again in § 16, particulars regarding the Damdatf 
which also occur in the Bundahlr (XIV, 2, 14-18, 21-24). There 
can be very little doubt, therefore, that the Bundahw was originally 
a translation of the Damdafi?, though probably abridged; and the 
text translated in this volume is certainly a further abridgment of 
the original Bundahij, or Zand-akas. Whether the Avesta text of 
the D&mda d was still in existence in the time of Da^-sparam is 
uncertain, as he would apply the name to the Pahlavi text. At the 
present time it is very unusual for a copyist to write the Pahlavi 
text without its Avesta, when the latter exists, but this may not 
always have been the case. 

1 Or ‘ brains.’ 

s Supposing the MS. galdlag is a corruption of gallak (Pers. 
ghallah). 

3 Assuming the MS. aluno or arvano to be a corruption of 
alfim or arzanS. 

4 Reading rii instead of IeL 5 Compare Bund. XIV, 2. 

6 Either this sentence is very corrupt in the MS. or it cannot be 
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5. And it is also said that from the lungs are the rue¬ 
like herbs 1 which heal, and are for the lung-disease 
of cattle. 6. This, rooted amid the heart, is thyme, 
from which is Vohfiman’s thorough withstanding of 
the stench of Akoman 2 , and it is for that which 
proceeds from the sick and yawners. 

7. Afterwards, the brilliance of the seed, seized 
upon, by strength, from the seed which was the ox’s, 
they would carry off from it, and the brilliance was 
intrusted to the angel of the moon 3 ; in a place 
therein that seed was thoroughly purified by the 
light of the moon, and was restored in its many 
qualities, and made fully infused with life (fanvar- 
h6mand). 8. Forth* from there it produced for 
Airan-ve" - , first, two oxen, a pair, male and female 4 , 
and, afterwards, other species, until the completion 
of the 282 species 6 ; and they were discernible as 
far as two long leagues on the earth. 9. Quadrupeds 
walked forth on the land, fish swam in the water, 
and birds flew in the atmosphere; in every two, at 
the time good eating is enjoyed, a longing (&v- 
dahin) arose therefrom, and pregnancy and birth. 

10. Secondly, their subdivision is thus:—First, 
they are divided into three, that is, quadrupeds 
walking on the earth, fish swimming in the water, 


reconciled with the corresponding clause of Bund. XIV, 2. 
Altering donak and ghnak into gandanak, and famaga into 
ramardar, we might read, ‘from the nose is mayj, which is 
called the leek, and the leek was an onion; ’ but this is doubtful, 
and leaves the word m&yr unexplained. 

1 The MS. has gospendanS, ‘cattle,’ instead of sipandSno, 
‘rue herbs.’ 

* See Bund. I, 24, 27, XXVIII, 7, XXX, 29. 

3 Bund. X, 2, XIV, 3. * Bund. X, 3, XIV, 4. 

s Bund. X, 3, XIV, 13, 
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and birds flying in the atmosphere, n. Then, into 
five classes 1 , that is, the quadruped which is round- 
hoofed, the double-hoofed, the five-clawed, the bird, 
and the fish, whose dwellings are in five places, and 
which are called aquatic, burrowing, oviparous, wide- 
travelling, and suitable for grazing. 12. The aquatic 
are fish and every beast of burden, cattle, wild 
beast, dog, and bird which enters the water; the 
burrowing are the marten (samur) and musk ani¬ 
mals , and all other dwellers and movers in holes; 
the oviparous are birds of every kind; the wide- 
travelling sprang away for help, and are also those 
of a like kind; those suitable for grazing are what¬ 
ever are kept grazing in a flock. 

13. And, afterwards, they were divided into 
genera, as the round-hoofed are one, which is all 
called ‘horse;’ the double-hoofed are many, as the 
camel and ox, the sheep and goat, and others 
double-hoofed; the five-clawed are the dog, hare, 
musk animals, marten, and others; then are the 
birds, and then the fish. 14. And then they were 
divided into species 2 , as eight species of horse, two 
species of camel, ten 3 species of ox, five species of 
sheep, five species of goat, ten of the dog, five of the 
hare, eight of the marten, eight of the musk animals, 
no of the birds, and ten of the fish; some are 
counted for the pigs, and with all those declared and 
all those undeclared there were, at first, 282 species 4 ; 
and with the species within species there were a 
thousand varieties. 

1 Bund. XIV, 8-12. 

3 Bund. XIV, 13-23, 26, 27. 

3 Bund. XIV, 17 says ‘fifteen,’ which is probably correct. 

* Only 181 species are detailed or ‘ declared’ here. 
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15. The birds are distributed 1 into eight groups 
(ristako), and from that which is largest to that 
which is smallest they are so spread about as when a 
man, who is sowing grain, first scatters abroad that 
of heavy weight, then that which is middling, and 
afterwards that which is small. 

16. And of the whole of the species, as enume¬ 
rated a second time in the D 4 mda^/ Nash 2 , and 
written by me in the manuscript (nipIk) of ‘the 
summary enumeration of races 3 ’—this is a lordly 4 
summary—the matter which is shown is, about the 
species of horses, the first is the Arab, and the chief 
of them® is white and yellow-eared, and secondly 
the Persian, the mule, the ass, the wild ass, the 
water-horse, and others. 17. Of the camel there are 
specially two, that for the plain, and the mountain 
one which is double-humped. 18. Among the species 
of ox are the white, mud-coloured, red, yellow, black, 
and dappled, the elk, the buffalo, the camel-leopard®, 
the ox-fish, and others. 19. Among sheep are those 
having tails and those which are tailless, also the 
wether and the Kftmk which , because of its tram¬ 
pling the hills, its great horn, and also being suitable 

1 Bund. XIV, 25. 

2 See § 1; the particulars which follow are also found in Bund. 
XIV, 14-18, 21-24, showing that the Bundahir must be derived 
from the DamdaZ. 

3 The title of this work, in Pahlavi, is Tokhm-aftjmam- 
nih-i hangare/iko, but it is not known to be extant. 

4 Reading marak (Chaldee but this is doubtful, though 
the Iranian final k is often added to Semitic Huzvirk forms ending 
with a. It may be minak, ‘thinking, thoughtful,’ or a corruption 
of manik, ‘mine,’ in which last case we should translate, ‘this is 
a summary of mine.’ 

6 Bund. XXIV, 6. 

® Literally, ‘ camel-ox-leopard.’ 
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for ambling, became the steed of Maniisy&ihar. 20. 
Among goats are the ass-goat, the Arab, the fawn 
(variko), the roe, and the mountain goat. 21. 
Among martens are the white ermine, the black 
marten, the squirrel, the beaver (khaz), and others. 
22. Of musk animals with a bag, one is the Bish- 
musk—which eats the Bish poison and does not die 
through it, and it is created for the great advantage 
that it should eat the Bish, and less of it should 
succeed in poisoning the creatures —and one is a 
musk animal of a black colour which they desired 
(ay ft ft 6) who were bitten by the fanged serpent— 
as the serpent of the mountain water-courses (mako) 
is called—which is numerous on the river-banks; 
one throws the same unto it for food, which it eats, 
and then the serpent enters its body, when his 1 
serpent, at the time this happens, feeds upon the 
same belly in which the serpent is, and he will 
become clear from that malady. 23. Among birds 
two were produced of a different character from the 
rest, and those are the griffon bird and the bat, 
which have teeth in the mouth, and suckle their 
young with animal milk from the teat. 

24. This is the fifth contest, as to animals. 


Chapter X. 

1. As he (Aharman) came sixthly to Gayomaraf 
there was arrayed against him, with Gayomanf, the 

1 This appears to be the meaning here of amat zak garzako, 
but the whole sentence is a fair sample of Darf-sparam’s most 
involved style of writing. By feeding the black musk animal with 
snakes the effect of a snake-bite, experienced by the feeder, is 
supposed to be neutralized. 
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pure propitious liturgy (minsarspend), as heard 
from Gayomarr/; and Afiharmazd, in pure medita¬ 
tion, considered that which is good and righteous¬ 
ness as destruction of the fiend (drfi^d). 2. And 
when he (Giyoman/) passed away eight kinds of 
mineral of a metallic character arose from his 
various members; they are gold, silver, iron, brass, 
tin, lead, quicksilver (d&ginako), and adamant; and 
on account of the perfection of gold it is produced 
from the life and seed. 

3. Spendarmar/ received the gold of the dead 
G&yomanf h and it was forty years in the earth. 4. 
At the end of the forty years, in the manner of a 
R.iv&s-/> lant, Mashya and Mashyoi 1 2 came up, and, 
one joined to the other, were of like stature and 
mutually adapted 3 ; and its middle, on which a glory 
came, through their like stature 4 , was such that it 
was not clear which is the male and which the 
female, and which is the one with the glory which 
Auharmazd created. 5. This is that glory for which 
man is, indeed, created, as it is thus said in revela- 


1 Compare Bund. XV, 1. 

2 The MS. has Mashai Mashaye, but see Bund. XV, 6. The 
Avesta forms were probably mashya mashyoi (or mashye), which 
are regular nominatives dual, masculine and feminine, of mashya, 
‘ mortal,’ and indicate that they were usually coupled together in 
some part of the Avesta which is no longer extant. Pazand 
writers have found it easy to read Mashyani instead of Mashyoi 

3 Reading ham-barno ham-dakhik, but whether this is more 
likely to be the original reading than the ham-badim va ham- 
dasak of Bund. XV, 2, is doubtful. The last epithet here might 
also be read ham-sabik, ‘having the same shirt,’ but this is an 
improbable meaning. 

* It is evident that ham-bandifnih, ‘mutual connection,’ in 
accordance with Bund. XV, 3, would be preferable to the ham- 
bajnoih, ‘like stature,’ of this text. 
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tion: ‘Which existed before, the glory 1 or the 
body?’ And Afiharmazd spoke thus: ‘The glory 
was created by me before ; afterwards, for him who 
is created, the glory is given a body so that it may 
produce activity, and its body is created only for 
activity.’ 6. And, afterwards, they changed from 
the shape of a plant into the shape of man 2 , and the 
glory went spiritually into them. 


Chapter XI. 

1. As he (Aharman) came seventhly to fire, which 
was all together against him, the fire separated into 
five kinds 3 , which are called the Propitious, the 
Good diffuser, the Ahrviztrt, the Vazut, and the 
§wpx<tvi\e\y-benefiting. 2. And it produced the Pro¬ 
pitious fire itself in heaven (gardahnin); its mani¬ 
festation is in the fire which is burning on the 
earth, and its propitiousness is this, that all the 
kinds are of its nature. 3. The Good diffuser is that 
which is in men and animals 4 , and its business con¬ 
sists in the digestion of the food, the sleeping of the 


1 The old word nismo, ‘ soul ’ (see Bund. XV, 3, 4), has become 
corrupted here (by the omission of the initial stroke) into gadman, 
‘ glory.’ This corruption may be due either to Da</-sparam not 
understanding the word (in which case the Bundahu must have 
been an old book in his time), or else to some later copyist con¬ 
founding the old word for ‘ soul ’ with the better-known ‘ glory ’ 
of the Iranian sovereigns. 

2 Bund. XV, 5. 

3 Bund. XVII, 1. Three of the Avesta names are here trans¬ 
lated, the first two being the Spfinirt and Vohu-fryan, which are 
the fifth and second in the Bundahir, and the fifth being the Berezi- 
savang, which is the first in the Bundahu. 

4 See Bund. XVII, 2. 
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body, and the brightening of the eyes. 4. The 
Ahrv&zbt is that which is in plants, in whose seed 
it is formed, and its business consists in piercing the 
earth, warming the chilled water 1 and producing the 
qualities and fragrance of plants and blossoms there¬ 
from, and elaborating the ripened produce into 
many fruits. 5. And the Vazist is that which has 
its motion in a cloud, and its business consists in 
destroying the atmospheric gloom and darkness, and 
making the thickness of the atmosphere fine and 
propitious in quality, sifting the hail, moderately 
warming the water which the cloud holds, and 
making sultry weather showery. 6. The Supremely- 
benefiting, like the sky, is that glory whose lodg¬ 
ment is in the Behrim fire 2 , as the master of the 
house is over the house, and whose propitious 
power arises from the growing brightness of the 
fire, the blazing forth in 3 4 the purity of the place, the 
praise of God (yazdino), and the practice of good 
works. 7. And its business is that it struggles with 
the spiritual fiend, it watches the forms of the 
witches—who walk up from the river *, wear woven 
clothing, disturb the luminaries by the concealment 
of stench, and by witchcraft injure the creatures— 
and the occurrences of destruction, burning, and cele¬ 
bration of witchcraft, especially at night; being an 
assistant of Srosh the righteous. 


1 Reading mayd-i afsar^iinLio tdftano instead of the seem¬ 
ingly unmeaning mayd a.rarcfinld'o dftano of the MS. 

2 The Verehrano dtdsh, or sacred fire of the fire-temples. 

3 Reading pavan instead of bard (see p. 176, note 5). 

4 Or ‘sea’ (dartyawo). This long-winded sentence is more 
involved and obscure in the original than in the translation. 
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8. And in the beginning of the creation 1 the whole 
earth was delivered over into the guardianship of 
the sublime Frobak fire, the mighty Gusnasp fire, 
and the beneficial Bfindn-Mitro fire 2 , which are like 
priest, warrior, and husbandman. 9. The place of 
the fire Frdbak was formed on the Gadman-hdmand 
(‘ glorious ’) mountain in Khviris'em 3 , the fire Gus- 
nasp was on the Asnavand mountain in A taro-pa takan, 
and the fire Bur,dn-Mitr6 on the Revand mountain 
which is in the Ridge of Vbtisp, and its material 
manifestation in the world was the most complete. 

10. In the reign of Hdshdng 4 , when men were 
continually going forth to the other regions (kesh- 
var) on the ox Sruvo 5 , one night, half-way, while 
admiring the fires, the fire-stands which were pre¬ 
pared in three places on the back of the ox, and in 
which the fire was, fell into the sea, and the sub¬ 
stance of that one great fire which was manifest, is 
divided into three, and they established it on the 
three fire-stands, and it became itself three glories 
whose lodgments are in the Frobak fire, the 
Gftmasp fire, and the BurAn-Mitro 6 . 


1 Literally, ‘ creature.’ 

2 The epithets of these three sacred fires are, respectively, 
vargan, tagiko, and pfir-sfi<fo in Pahlavi. 

3 See Bund. XVII, 5, 7, 8. 

* Bund. XVII, 4 says, ‘in the reign of Takhmdrup,’ his 

successor. 

6 Sarsaok or Srisaok in the Bundahir. 

6 The remainder of ‘the sayings of ZaV-sparam, about the 
meeting of the beneficent spirit and the evil spirit,’ have no 
special reference to the Bundahij. They treat of the following 
matters:— 

The coming of the religion, beginning in the time of Frii- 
siyth and ManfAAhar, with an anecdote of Kai-us and the hero 
Srltd (Av. Thrita). The manifestation of the glory of Zaratfift 
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before his birth. The begetting of Zaraturt through the drinking 
of h6m-juice and cow’s milk infused, respectively, with his guardian 
spirit and glory, as declared in the manuscript on ‘ the guidance 
of worship.’ The connection of Zaraturt with Auharmazd, traced 
back through his genealogy as far as Gsly6mar<f. The persistent 
endeavours of the fiends to destroy Zaratmt at the time of his birth, 
and how they were frustrated. His receiving the religion from 
Auharmazd, with another anecdote of Kai-us and Srit6, and of 
Zaratfirt’s exclamation on coming into the world. The enmity 
borne to him by five brothers of the Karapan family, and how it 
was frustrated; his own four brothers, and some of his wonderful 
deeds. The worthiness of his righteousness; his compassionate 
and liberal nature; his giving up worldly desires; his pity; his 
good selection of a wife; and what is most edifying for the soul. 
What occurred when he was thirty years old, and his being con¬ 
ducted by the archangel Vohfiman to the assembly of the spirits. 
The questions asked by Zarat&rt, and Auharmazd’s replies thereto. 
The seven questions he asked of the seven archangels in seven 
different places, in the course of one winter. [Westergaard’s MS. 
K35 ends in the middle of the second of these questions.] The 
five dispositions of priests, and the ten admonitions. The three 
preservatives of religion, with particulars about the Gathas and the 
connection of the Ahunavar with the Nasks. Zaratuft’s obtaining 
one disciple, Met/yok-mah, in the first ten years, and the acceptance 
of the religion by Virtasp two years afterwards. 

The second of the writings of Za</-sparam consists of his ‘ say¬ 
ings about the formation of men out of body, life, and soul; ’ and 
the third (which is imperfect in all known MSS.) contains his 
‘ sayings about producing the renovation of the universe 



BAH MAN YAST, 

OR 

ZAND-I VOHU MAN YASNO, 

OF WHICH ZAND, OR COMMENTARY, 


THIS WORK SEEMS TO BE AN EPITOME. 



OBSERVATIONS. 


1-5. (The same as on p. 2.) 

6. Abbreviations used are:—Av. for Avesta. Bund, for Bun- 
dahir, as translated in this volume. D id. for DaVistan-i Dinik. 
Gr. for Greek. Haug’s Essays, for Essays on the Sacred Language, 
Writings, and Religion of the Parsis, by Martin Haug, 2nd edition. 
Huz. for Huzvaru. Pahl. for Pahlavi. Paz. for Pazand. Pers. 
for Persian. Sans, for Sanskrit. Sis. for Shayast la-shayast, as 
translated in this volume. SZS. for Selections of Zirf-sparam, as 
translated in this volume. Vend, for Vendidad, ed. Spiegel. Yas. 
for Yasna, ed. Spiegel. Yt. for Ya^t, ed. Westergaard. 

’ j. The manuscripts mentioned in the notes are:— 

K20 (about 500 years old), No. 20 in the University Library at 
Kopenhagen. 

Ptz. MSS. (modern), No. 22 of the Haug Collection in the State 
Library at Munich, and a copy of one in the library of the high- 
priest of the Parsis at Bombay. 

Pers. version (composed a. d. 1496, copied a.d. 1679) in a 
Rivayat MS., No. 29 of the University Library at Bombay. 



BAHMAN YAST. 


Chapter I. 

o. May the gratification of the creator Afihar- 
mazd, the beneficent, the developer, the splendid, 
and glorious, and the benediction of the archangels, 
which constitute the pure, good religion of the Maz- 
dayasnians, be vigour of body, long life, and pros¬ 
perous wealth for him whose writing I am 1 . 

i. As 2 it is declared by the SttWgar Nask 3 that 


1 Or, possibly, ‘/brwhom I am written,’ the meaning of m(in 
yektibunihem being not quite clear. In fact, the construction 
of the whole of this initial benediction is rather obscure. 

2 It is possible that this is to be read in connection with Chap. 
II, i, with the meaning that ‘as it is declared by the Stus/gar Nask 
that Zaraturt asked for immortality from Auharmazd, so in the 
Vohftman Yaft commentary it is declared that he asked for it a 
second time.’ This introductory chapter is altogether omitted in 
both the Paz. MSS. which have been examined, but it is given in 
the Pers. version. It is also omitted in the epitome of the Bahman 
Yajt contained in the Dabistan (see Shea’s translation, vol. i. 
pp. 264-271). 

8 This was the first nask or ‘book’ of the complete Mazdayas- 
nian literature, according to the Dinkan/, which calls it SMkar; 
but according to the Dini-vagarkan/ and the Rivayats it was the 
second nask, called Stfidgar or Istudgar. For its contents, as 
given by the Dini-va^arkaral (which agrees with the account in the 
Rivayats), see Haug’s Essays, p. 126. In the Dinkan/, besides 
a short description of this Nask, given in the eighth book, there is 
also a detailed account of the contents of each of its fargards, or 
chapters, occupying twenty-five quarto pages of twenty-two lines 
each, in the ninth book. From this detailed statement it appears 
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Zara tbit asked for immortality from Auharmazd, 
then Auharmazd displayed the omniscient wisdom 
to Zaratust, and through it he beheld the root of a 
tree, on which were four branches, one golden, one 
of silver, one of steel, and one was mixed up with 
iron. 2. Thereupon he reflected in this way, that 
this was seen in a dream, and when he arose from 
sleep ZaratlAt spoke thus : 1 Lord of the spirits and 
earthly existences! it appears that I saw the root of 
a tree, on which were four branches.’ 

3. Auharmazd spoke to Zarattlst the Spitaman 1 
thus: ‘That root of a tree which thou sawest, and 
those four branches, are the four periods which will 

that the passage mentioned here, in the text, constituted the 
seventh fargau/ of the Nask, the contents of which are detailed as 
follows:— 

‘The seventh farganf, Ta-ve-rato (Av. ta ve urvata, Yas. XXXI, 
1), is about the exhibition to Zaratfut of the nature of the four 
periods in the Zaratffrtian millennium (hazangrdk zim, “thousand 
winters”). First, the golden, that in which Auharmazd displayed 
the religion to Zaratftrt. Second, the silver, that in which Virtasp 
received the religion from Zaratftrt. Third, the steel, the period 
within which the organizer of righteousness, Ataro-paz? son of Mar- 
spend, was born. Fourth, the period mingled with iron is this, 
in which is much propagation of the authority of the apostate and 
other villains (saritarano), along with destruction of the reign 
of religion, the weakening of every kind of goodness and virtue, 
and the departure of honour and wisdom from the countries of 
Iran. In the same period is a recital of the many perplexities and 
torments of the period for that desire (girayih) of the life of the 
good which consists in seemliness. Perfect is the excellence of 
righteousness (Av. ashem vohft vahirtem asti, Yas. XXVII, 

14, w.y 

If this be a correct account of the contents of this fargarrf, the 
writer was evidently consulting a Pahlavi version of the Nask, 
composed during the later Sasanian times. 

1 Generally understood to mean ‘ descendant of Spitama,’ who 
was his ancestor in the ninth generation (see Bund. XXXII, 1). 
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come. 4. That of gold is when I and thou con¬ 
verse, and King Vbtasp shall accept the religion, 
and shall demolish the figures of the demons, but 
they themselves remain for 1 . . . concealed pro¬ 
ceedings. 5. And that of silver is the reign of 
Art/akhshlr 2 the Kayan king (Kat shah), and that 
of steel is the reign of the glorified (anoshak- 
ruban) Khhsro son of KevciY 8 , and that which was 
mixed with iron is the evil sovereignty of the de¬ 
mons with dishevelled hair 4 of the race of Wrath 6 , 
and when it is the end of the tenth hundredth 
winter (sato zim) of thy millennium, O Zarathrt 
the Spit&m&n! ’ 

6. It is declared in the commentary (zand) 6 of 
the Vohfiman Ya.st, Horvadaaf Ya^t, and Astkd Yart 


1 A word is lost here in K20 and does not occur in the other 
copies and versions, nor can it be supplied from the similar phrase 
in Chap. II, 16. The meaning of the sentence appears to be 
that Vutasp destroyed the idols, but the demons they represented 
still remained, in a spiritual state, to produce evil. 

2 See Chap. II, 17. 

3 Khusr6 Noshirvan son of Qubad, in modern Persian, who 
reigned in a. d. 531-579- KSva d is usually written Kava//. 

4 The epithet vi^arrf-vars may also mean ‘ dressed-hair,’ but 
the term in the text is the more probable, as the Persian version 
translates it by kushadah mui, ‘ uncovered hair.’ That it is not 
a name, as assumed by Spiegel, appears clearly from the further 
details given in Chap. II, 25. 

6 Or, 1 the progeny of Aeshm,’ the demon. Wrath is not to be 
understood here in its abstract sense, but is personified as a demon. 
It is uncertain whether the remainder of this sentence belongs to 
this § or the next. 

6 If there were any doubt about zand meaning the Pahlavi 
translation, this passage would be important, as the Avesta of the 
Horvadaa' (Khordad) and Artarf Tarts is still extant, but contains 
nothing about the heretic Mazdik or Mazdak (see Chap. II, 21). 
No Avesta of the Vohuman Ya-rt is now known. 

[ 5 ] o 
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that, during this time, the accursed Mazdik son of 
Bamdat/, who is opposed to the religion, comes into 
notice, and is to cause disturbance among those in 
the religion of God (yazd&n). 7. And he, the 
glorified one 1 , summoned Khfisro son of Mah-da^ 
and Da^-Afiharmazd of Nishapfir, who were high- 
priests of Ataro-patakan, and Ataro-frobag the un- 
deceitful (akadba), Ataro-par/, Atar6-Mitr6, and 
Bakht-afriaf to his presence, and he demanded of 
them a promise 2 , thus : ‘ Do not keep these Yarts 
in concealment, and do not teach the commentary 
except among your relations 3 .’ 8. And they made 
the promise unto Khfisrd. 


Chapter II. 

1. In the Vohfiman Yart commentary (zand) it is 
declared 4 that Zaratftrt asked for immortality from 


1 That is, Khusro Noshirvan. As the names of his priests and 
councillors stand in K20 they can hardly be otherwise distributed 
than they are in the text, but the correctness of the MS. is open to 
suspicion. Daa'-Auharmazd was a commentator who is quoted in 
Chap. Ill, 16, and in the Pahl. Yas. XI, 22 ; Ataro-frobag- was 
another commentator mentioned in Sis. I, 3; and Ataro-par/ and 
Bakht-afm/ are names well known in Pahlavi literature, the former 
having been borne by more than one individual (see Sis. I, 3, 4). 

2 The Pers. version says nothing about this promise, but states 
that Khftsro sent a message to the accursed Mazdak, requiring 
him to reply to the questions of this priestly assembly on pain of 
death, to which he assented, and he was asked ten religious 
questions, but was unable to answer one; so the king put him 
to death immediately. 

3 A similar prohibition, addressed to Zaratftrt, as regards the 
A vesta text, is actually found in the Horvada<f Yt. 10. 

4 This seems to imply that this text is not the commentary 
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Afiharmazd a second time, and spoke thus: ‘ I am 
Zaratfist, more righteous and more efficient among 
these thy creatures, O creator! when thou shalt 
make me 1 immortal, as the tree opposed to harm 2 , 
and Gopatshah, Gbst-i Fryan, and Witrok-miyan 
son ofVist&sp, who is Pbshydtanfl, were made 3 . 2. 
When thou shalt make me immortal they in thy 
good religion will believe that the upholder of 
religion, who receives from Afiharmazd his pure and 
good religion of the Mazdayasnians, will become 
immortal; then those men will believe in thy good 
religion.’ 

3. Afiharmazd spoke 4 thus : ‘ When I shall make 
thee immortal, O Zara tost the Spitfiman! then Tfir-i 
Bradarvash the Karap 6 will become immortal, and 

itself, but merely an epitome of it. The Paz. MSS. which have been 
examined, begin with this chapter. 

1 Or, ‘when I shall become; ’ the verb is omitted by mistake in 
K20. 

2 Three of these immortals are mentioned in Bund. XXIX, 5, 
and Gort-i Fryan is included in a similar enumeration in Darf. 
(Reply 89). The tale of Gort-i Fryan (Av. Yoirto y6 Fryananam, 
of Aban Yt. 81 and Fravardin Yt. T20) has been published with 
‘ The Book of ArtM-Viraf,’ ed. Hoshangji and Haug. 

3 Or, ‘ became;’ most of this verb is torn off in K20. 

* The verb is placed before its nominative in the Pahlavi text, 
both here and in most similar sentences, which is an imitation 0 f 
the Avesta, due probably to the text being originally translated 
from an Avesta book now lost, or, at any rate, to its author’s wish 
that it might appear to be so translated. In such cases of inverted 
construction, when the verb is in a past tense, the Pahlavi idiom 
often requires a pronominal suffix, corresponding to the nominative, 
to be added to the first word in the sentence; thus, gfiftor Afihar- 
mazd, or afar gfift Afiharmazd, does not mean ‘ Afiharmazd 
spoke to him (or said it),’ but merely ‘Afiharmazd spoke ’ (lit. ‘ it was 
said by him, Afiharmazd ’). 

3 According to an untranslated passage in the Selections of 
ZfW-sparam, mentioned in the note on p. 187, this is the name of 

O 2 
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when Tur-i BnWarvash the Karap shall become 
immortal the resurrection and future existence are 
not possible.’ 

4. Zarat&st seemed uneasy about it in his mind 1 ; 
and Aftharmazd, through the wisdom of omniscience, 
knew what was thought by Zaratuvt the Spftaman 
with the righteous spirit, and he 2 took hold of 
Zarat&st’s hand. 5. And he, Ahharmazd the pro¬ 
pitious spirit, creator of the material world, the 
righteous one, even he put the omniscient wisdom, 
in the shape of water, on the hand of Zarathrt, and 
said to him thus : ‘ Devour it,’ 


one of the five brothers in the Karapan family of sorcerers, who 
were enemies of Zaratfirt during his childhood. Their names, as 
written in SZS., may be read as follows, ‘Braz/arvakhsh, Brtk/royirno, 
Tur Bragresh, Azano, and Nasm,’ and the first is also called ‘ Tur-i 
Bra</arvakhsh;’ they are described as descendants of the sister of 
Manuriihar. In the seventh book of the Dinkaw/ a wizard, who 
endeavours to injure Zaratfirt in his childhood, is called ‘ Tfir-i 
Braa’rok-resh, the Karapo,’ and was probably the third brother, 
whose name (thus corrected) indicates brathro-raesha as its Avesta 
form. Karap or Karapan in all these passages is evidently the 
name of a family or caste, probably the Av. karapano which Haug 
translates by ‘ performers of (idolatrous) sacrificial rites,’ in connec¬ 
tion with Sans, kalpa, ‘ceremonial ritual’ (see Haug’s Essays, 
pp. 289-291). 

1 K20 has 1 among the spirits;’ the word minion having become 
mainokfin by the insertion of an extra stroke. 

2 Reading afar instead of minar (Huz. of a^ar, ‘from or by 
him,’ which is written with the same letters as afar, ‘ and by him’), 
not only here, but also in §§ g, 7, 9. The copyist of K20 was evi¬ 
dently not aware that afar is a conjunctive form, but confounded 
it with the prepositional form a^ar, as most Parsis and some Euro¬ 
pean scholars do still. The Sasanian inscriptions confirm the 
reading afar for the conjunctive form; and Nerydsang, the learned 
Parsi translator of Pahlavi texts into Pazand and Sanskrit some 
four centuries ago, was aware of the difference between the two 
forms, as he transcribes them correctly into Paz. var and azar. 
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6. And ZaratlAt devoured some of it; thereby the 
omniscient wisdom was intermingled with ZaratiAt, 
and seven days and nights ZaratiAt was in the 
wisdom of A&harmazd. 7. And ZaratiAt beheld the 
men and cattle in the seven regions of the earth, 
where the many fibres of hair of every one are, and 
whereunto the end of each fibre holds on the back. 

8. And he beheld whatever trees and shrubs there 
were , and how many roots of plants were in the 
earth of Spendarnw/, where and how they had 
grown, and where they were mingled. 

9. And the seventh day and night he (Afthar- 
mazd) took back the omniscient wisdom from 
ZaratiAt, and ZaratiAt reflected in this way, that 
I have seen it in a pleasant dream produced by 
Afiharmazd, and I am not surfeited with the dream. 

10. And he took both hands, rubbed his body 
(kerp) again, and spoke 1 thus : ‘ I have slept a long 
time, and am not surfeited with this pleasant dream 
produced by Auharmazd.’ 

11. Ahharmazd said to the righteous ZaratiAt 
thus: ‘What was seen in the pleasant dream pro¬ 
duced by Auharmazd V 

12. ZaratiAt spoke thus : ‘ O Ahharmazd, propi¬ 
tious spirit! creator of the material world, righteous 
creator! I have seen a celebrity (khunW) with 
much wealth, whose soul, infamous in the body, was 
hungry (gurs) 2 and jaundiced and in hell, and he did 
not seem to me exalted; and I saw a beggar with 
no wealth and helpless, and his soul was thriving 
(farpih) in paradise, and 3 he seemed to me exalted. 

1 This verb is omitted in K20 by mistake. 

2 Or else ‘ dirty.’ 

3 Reading afam instead of minam, both here and in § 14; the 
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13. [And I saw a wealthy man without children, and 
he did not seem to me exalted j] 1 and I saw a 
pauper with many children, and he seemed to me 
exalted. 14. And I saw a tree on which were seven 
branches, one golden, one of silver, one brazen, one 
of copper, [one of tin] 2 , one of steel, and one was 
mixed up with iron.’ 

15. Afiharmazd spoke thus: ‘O Zarathst the 
Spit 4 m 4 n! this is what I say beforehand, the one 
tree which thou sawest is the world which I, Afihar- 
mazd, created; and those seven branches thou 
sawest are the seven periods which will come. 
16. And that which was golden is the reign of King 
Vht&sp, when I and thou converse about religion, 
and Vutasp shall accept that religion and shall 
demolish the figures of the demons, and the demons 
desist from demonstration into concealed proceed¬ 
ings ; Aharman and the demons rush back to dark¬ 
ness, and care for water, fire, plants, and the earth 
of Spendarmaa' 3 becomes apparent. 17. And that 
which was of silver 4 is the reign of Arafashir 5 the 

copyist of K20 having confounded these two words, like those 
mentioned in the note on § 4. 

1 The passage in brackets is omitted in K20, but is supplied 
from the Paz. MSS., being evidently necessary to complete the 
contrast. It occurs also in the Pers. version. 

2 Supplied from the Pdz. and Pers. versions, being omitted here 
in IC20, though occurring in § 20. 

3 The female archangel who has charge of the earth (see Bund. 
I, 26). 

4 The Pdz. MSS. omit the description of the silver age. 

6 Usually identified with Artaxerxes Longimanus, but his long 
reign of r 12 years may include most of the Achaemenian sovereigns 
down to Artaxerxes Mnemon, several of whom are called Aha- 
suerus or Artaxerxes in the biblical books of Ezra and Esther. See 
Bund. XXXI, 30, XXXIV, 8. 
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Kay 4 n (Kal), whom 1 they call Vohtxman son of 
Spend-diW 2 , who is he who separates the demons 
from men, scatters them about, and makes the reli¬ 
gion current in the whole world. 18. And that 
which was brazen 3 is the reign of An/akhshir 4 , the 
arranger and restorer of the world, and that of King 
Shahphr, when he arranges the world which I, 
Ahharmazd, created ; he makes happiness (bukhta- 
kih) 5 prevalent in the boundaries of the world, and 
goodness shall become manifest; and Atard-piW of 
triumphant destiny, the restorer of the true religion, 
with the prepared brass 6 , brings this religion, to¬ 
gether with the transgressors, back to the truth. 
19. And that which was of copper is the reign of 
the Albanian king 7 , who removes from the world 


1 Reading mfln, ‘ whom,’ instead of amat, ‘ when ’ (see the note 
on Bund. I, 7). 

2 Contracted here into Spendatf, as it is also in Bund. XXXIV, 8 
in the old MSS. This name of the king is corrupted into Bahman 
son of Isfendiyar in the Shahnamah. 

3 This brazen age is evidently out of its proper chronological 
order. The P&zanfl and Persian versions correct this blunder by 
describing the copper age before the brazen one here, but they 
place the brazen branch before the copper one in § 14, so it is 
doubtful how the text stood originally. 

4 Artakhshatar son of Papaki and Shahpuhari son of Artakh- 

shatar are the Sasanian forms of the names of the first two 
monarchs (a.d, 226-271) of the Sasanian dynasty, whose reigns 
constitute this brazen age. 

6 Literally, ‘ deliverance from sin ’ or ‘ salvation ’ by one’s own 
good works, and, therefore, not in a Christian sense. 

6 Referring to the ordeal of pouring molten brass on his chest, 
undergone by Atar6-pa d son of Maraspend, high-priest and prime 
minister of Shapur I, for the purpose of proving the truth of his 
religion to those who doubted it. 

7 It is uncertain which of the Arkanian sovereigns is meant, or 
whether several of the dynasty may not be referred to. The Greek 
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the heterodoxy (^avltf-rastakih) which existed, 
and the wicked Akandgar-i Kilisyakih 1 is utterly 
destroyed by this religion, and goes unseen and 
unknown from the world, 20. And that which was 
of tin is the reign of King V&hr&m G 6 r 2 , when he 


successors of Alexander were subdued in Persia by Afk (Arsaces I), 
who defeated Seleucus Callinicus about b.c. 236. But the third 
book of the Dinkanf (in a passage quoted by Haug in his Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language) mentions Valkhar (Vologeses) the Albanian 
as collecting the Avesta and Zand, and encouraging the Mazda- 
yasnian religion. This Valkhaj was probably Vologeses I, a con¬ 
temporary of Nero, as shown by Darmesteter in the introduction 
to his translation of the Vendidad. 

1 I am indebted to Professor J. Darmesteter for pointing out 
that Neryosang, in his Sanskrit translation of Yas. IX, 75, explains 
KalariyikS^ as ‘those whose faith is the Christian religion;’ the 
original Pahlavi word in the oldest MSS. is Kilisayaik, altogether 
a misunderstanding of the Avesta name Keresani, which it trans¬ 
lates, but sufficiently near the name in our text to warrant the 
assumption that Neryosang would have translated Kilisyakih by 
‘Christianity;’ literally it means ‘ecclesiasticism, or the church 
religion ’ (from Pers. kilisyS, Gr. eiocXijaYa). Akandgar is probably 
a miswriting of Alaksandar or Sikandar; though Darmesteter 
suggests that Skandgar (Av. skewdo-kara, Pers. rikandgar), 
‘ causer of destruction,’ would be an appropriate punning title for 
Alexander from a Persian point of view. The anachronisms 
involved in making Alexander the Great a Christian, conquered by 
an AiMnian king, are not more startling than the usual Pahlavi 
statement that he was a Roman. To a Persian in Sasanian times 
Alexander was the representative of an invading enemy which had 
come from the countries occupied, in those times, by the eastern 
empire of the Christian Romans, which enemy had been subdued 
in Persia by the A.ckanian dynasty ; and such information would 
naturally lead to the anachronisms just mentioned. The name 
Kilisyakih is again used, in Chap. Ill, 3, 5, 8, to denote some 
Christian enemy. 

2 This Sasanian monarch (a. d. 420-439), after considerable 
provocation, revived the persecution of the heretics and foreign 
creeds which had been tolerated by his predecessor, and this 
conduct naturally endeared him to the priesthood. 
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makes the sight 1 of the spirit of pleasure manifest, 
and Aharman with the wizards rushes back to dark¬ 
ness and gloom. 21. And that which was of steel is 
the reign of King Khhsrd son of Kevtkf 2 , when he 
keeps away from this religion the accursed Mazdik 3 , 
son of BAmdtW, who remains opposed to the religion 
along with the heterodox. 22. And that which was 
mixed with iron [is the reign of the demons with 
dishevelled hair 4 of the race of Wrath, when it is 
the end of the tenth hundredth winter of thy mil¬ 
lennium], O Zaratust the Spitaman ! ’ 

23. ZaratArt said thus: ‘ Creator of the material 
world! O propitious spirit! what token would you 
give of the tenth hundredth winter ? ’ 

24. Auharmazd spoke thus: ‘Righteous ZaratAst! 
I will make it clear: the token that it is the end of 
thy millennium, and the most evil period is coming, 
is that a hundred kinds, a thousand kinds, a myriad 
of kinds of demons with dishevelled hair, of the 


1 Reading vSndp (Pers. bin&b), but it may be va davd^, in 
which case the phrase must be translated as follows: ‘ when he 
makes the spirit of pleasure and joy manifest.’ 

2 See Chap. I, g. The characteristic of the steel age, like that 
of the tin one, was the persecution of heretics who had been 
tolerated by the reigning monarch’s predecessor. 

3 Generally written Mazdak, a heretic whose teaching was very 
popular in the time of King K6varf (or Kava d, a. d. 487-531). 
His doctrine appears to have been extreme socialism built upon a 
Mazdayasnian foundation. He was put to death by Khusro I, as 
hinted in the text. It is remarkable that none of the successors of 
Khusro Noshirvan are mentioned in the Bahman Yart, so that a 
Parsi, who even did not believe in the verbal inspiration of the book, 
might possibly consider the remainder of it as strictly prophetical. 

* The passage in brackets is omitted in K20 by mistake, and is 
here supplied from Chap. I, 5, in accordance with the Paz. and 
Pers. versions. 
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race of Wrath, rush into the country of Iran (Afr&n 
shatrd) from the direction of the east 1 , which has 
an inferior race and race of Wrath. 25. They have 
uplifted banners, they slay those living in the world 2 , 
they have their hair dishevelled on the back, and 
they are mostly a small and inferior (nit dm) race, 
forward in destroying the strong doer; O ZaratfAt 
the Splt 4 m&n! the race of Wrath is miscreated (vi- 
shfi<Z) and its origin is not manifest. 26. Through 
witchcraft they rush into these countries of Iran 
which I, Afiharmazd, created, since they burn and 
damage many things; and the house of the house¬ 
owner, the land of the land-digger, prosperity, nobi¬ 
lity, sovereignty, religion 3 , truth, agreement, security, 
enjoyment, and every characteristic which I, Auhar- 
mazd, created, this pure religion of the Mazda- 
yasnians, and the fire of Vahram, which is set in 
the appointed place, encounter annihilation, and the 
direst destruction and trouble will come into notice. 
27. And that which is a great district will become 
a town; that which is a great town, a village; that 


1 Or ‘of Khurasan.’ It is difficult to identify these demons 
with the Arabs, who came from the west, though a dweller in 
Kirman might imagine that they came from Khurasan. In fact, 
hardly any of the numerous details which follow, except their long- 
continued rule, apply exclusively to Muhammadans. It appears, 
moreover, from § 50 and Chap. Ill, 8, that these demons are 
intended for Turks, that is, invaders from Turkistan, who would 
naturally come from the east into Persia. 

2 Reading gUhtn-zivo zektelund, but the beginning of the 
latter word is torn off in K20, and the other versions have no 
equivalent phrase. The Pazand substitutes the phrase ‘black 
banners and black garments.’ 

8 This word, being torn off in K20, is supplied from the Paz. 
MSS. 
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which is a great village, a family; and that which is 
a [great] 1 family, a single threshold. 28. O Zaratfot 
the Spitaman! they will lead these Iranian countries 
of Auharmazd into a desire for evil, into tyranny 
and misgovernment, those demons with dishevelled 
hair who are deceivers, so that what they say they 
do not do, and they are of a vile religion, so that 
what they do not say they do. 29. And their assist¬ 
ance and promise have no sincerity, there is no 
law, they preserve no security, and on the support 
they provide no one relies; with deceit, rapacity, 
and misgovernment they will devastate these my 
Iranian countries, who am Ahharmazd. 

30. ‘ And at that time, O Zaratust the Spitaman! 
all men will become deceivers, great friends will 
become of different parties, and respect, affection, 
hope 2 , and regard for the soul will depart from the 
world; the affection of the father will depart from 
the son; and that of the brother from his brother; 
the son-in-law will become a beggar (kidyak or 
kaslk) from his father-in-law 3 , and the mother will 
be parted and estranged from the daughter. 

31. ‘When it is the end of thy tenth hundredth 
winter, O Zaratftst the Spitaman! the sun is more 
unseen and more spotted (vasangtar); the year, 
month, and day are shorter; and the earth of Spen- 
darma d is more barren, and fuller of highway- 


1 This word is omitted in K20, but supplied from the Pazand. 
The whole section is omitted in the Pers. version. 

2 This word, being torn off in K20, is doubtfully supplied from 
the Pers. paraphrase. The P&z. MSS. omit §§ 30-32. 

3 Or, perhaps, ‘parents-in-law;’ the original is khffsrfttnS, 
followed by some word (probably nafrman) which is torn off in 
K20. The Pers. version gives no equivalent phrase. 
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men 1 ; and the crop will not yield the seed, so that 
of the crop of the corn-fields in ten cases seven will 
diminish and three 2 will increase, and that which 
increases does not become ripe 3 ; and vegetation, 
trees, and shrubs will diminish ; when one shall take 
a hundred, ninety will diminish and ten will increase, 
and that which increases gives no pleasure and 
flavour. 32. And men are born smaller, and their 
skill and strength are less; they become more de¬ 
ceitful and more given to vile practices; they have 
no gratitude and respect for bread and salt, and they 
have no affection for their country (desak). 

33. ‘And in that most evil time a boundary has 
most disrespect 4 where it is the property of a suf¬ 
fering man of religion; gifts are few among their 
deeds, and duties and good works proceed but little 
from their hands; and sectarians of all kinds are 
seeking mischief for them 5 . 34. And all the world 

will be burying and clothing the dead, and burying 
the dead and washing the dead will be by law; the 
burning, bringing to water and fire, and eating of 
dead matter they practise by law and do not abstain 
from. 35. They recount largely about duties and 
good works, and pursue wickedness and the road to 
hell; and through the iniquity, cajolery, and craving 
of wrath and avarice they rush to hell. 

36. ‘And in that perplexing time, O Zaratust the 


1 Or, ‘ tax-collectors; ’ Pahl. tangtar va ras-vanagtar. 

2 In K20 ‘va 3’ is corrupted into the very similar va vai, 
‘ and a portion.’ 

3 Literally, ‘white.’ 

4 Reading anaaarm instead of hana aaarm. 

5 That is, for the Iranians in general, who are the ‘ they ’ in 
§§ 3 2 - 35 - 
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Spitaman!—the reign of Wrath with infuriate spear 1 
and the demon with dishevelled hair, of the race of 
Wrath,—the meanest slaves walk forth with the 
authority of nobles of the land; and the religious, 
who wear sacred thread-girdles on the waist, are 
then not able to perform, their ablution (pda'ly&zdh), 
for in those last times dead matter and bodily refuse 
become so abundant, that one who shall set step to 
step walks upon dead matter; or when he washes 
in the barashnhm ceremony , and puts down a foot 
from the stone seat (magh) 2 , he walks on dead 
matter; or when he arranges the sacred twigs (bare- 
s6m) and consecrates the sacred cakes (dr6no) in 
their corpse-chamber (nas&i katak) 3 it is allowable. 

1 The Av. Aeshmo khrvidruj, ‘ Aeshma the impetuous 
assailant’ (see Bund. XXVIII, 15—17); this demon’s Pahlavi 
epithet is partly a transcription, and partly a paraphrase of the 
Avesta term. 

2 According to Dastur Hoshangji (Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, p. 65) 
the term magh is now applied to the stones on which the person 
undergoing purification has to squat during ablution in the barash- 
nftm ceremony. Originally, however, Av. magha appears to have 
meant a shallow hole dug in the earth, near or over which the 
person squatted upon a seat, either of stone or some other hard 
material (see Vend. IX). The term for the hole was probably 
extended to the whole arrangement, including the seat, which 
latter has thus acquired the name of magh, although magh and 
maghak still mean ‘ a channel or pit' in Persian. 

3 The Av. kata of Vend.V, 36-40; a special chamber for the 
temporary reception of the corpse, when it was impossible to 
remove it at once to the dakhma, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather. It should be large enough for standing upright, and 
for stretching out the feet and hands, without touching either walls 
or ceiling; that is, not less than six feet cube. The text means 
that those times will be so distressing, that it will be considered 
lawful to perform the sacred ceremonies even in a place of such 
concentrated impurity as a dead-house not actually occupied by 
a corpse. 
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37. Or, in those last times, it becomes allowable to 
perform a ceremonial (ya.si.yn) with two men, so that 
this religion may not come to nothing and collapse 1 ; 
there will be only one in a hundred, in a thousand, 
in a myriad, who believes in this religion, and even 
he does nothing of it though it be a duty 2 ; and the 
fire of Vihrim, which will come to nothing and 
collapse, falls off from a thousand to one care-taker, 
and even he does not supply it properly with fire¬ 
wood and incense; or when a man, who has per¬ 
formed worship and does not know the Nirangistan 3 
(‘code of religious formulas’), shall kindle it with 
good intentions, it is allowable. 

38. ‘ Honourable 4 wealth will all proceed to those 
of perverted faith (k£vltf-k6shin); it comes to the 
transgressors, and virtuous doers of good works, 
from the families of noblemen even unto the priests 
(mog-mari/an), remain running about uncovered ; 
the lower orders take in marriage the daughters 
of nobles, grandees, and priests; and the nobles, 
grandees, and priests come to destitution and bon¬ 
dage. 39. The misfortunes of the ignoble will over¬ 
take greatness and authority, and the helpless and 
ignoble will come to the foremost place and advance¬ 
ment ; the words of the upholders of religion, and 
the seal and decision of a just judge will become the 

1 The Paz. MSS. add, ‘ and helplessness.’ 

2 The Pdz. MSS. add, ‘ and the prayers and ceremonies that 
he orders of priests and disciples they do not fulfil.’ 

8 The name of a work which treats of various ceremonial details, 
and appears to be a portion of the Pahlavi translation of the seven¬ 
teenth or Hfisparam Nask, containing many Avesta quotations 
which are not now to be found elsewhere. 

4 The Paz. MSS. have misread azir damik, ‘underground,’ 
instead of dzarmik. 
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words of random speakers (ande^o-gokan) among 
the just and even the righteous; and the words of 
the ignoble and slanderers, of the disreputable and 
mockers, and of those of divers opinions they con¬ 
sider true and credible, about which they take 1 an 
oath, although with falsehood, and thereby give 
false evidence, and speak falsely and irreverently 
about me, Auharmazd. 40. They who bear the 
title of priest and disciples wish evil concerning 2 
one another; he speaks vice and they look upon 
vice; and the antagonism of Aharman and the 
demons is much brought on by them; of the sin 
which men commit, out of five 3 sins the priests and 
disciples commit three sins, and they become ene¬ 
mies of the good, so that they may thereby speak of 
bad faults relating to one another; the ceremonies 
they undertake they do not perform, and they have 
no fear of hell. 

41. ‘And in that tenth hundredth winter, which is 
the end of thy millennium, O righteous Zaratuvt! 
all mankind will bind torn hair, disregarding reve¬ 
lation 4 , so that a willingly-disposed cloud and a 


1 Literally, ‘ devour an oath,’ which Persian idiom was occasioned 
by the original form of oath consisting in drinking water prepared 
in a particular manner, after having invoked all the heavenly 
powers to bear witness to the truth of what had been asserted 
(see the Saugand-namah). 

2 Reading r&t instead of la, ‘ not.’ The whole section is omitted 
by the Paz. MSS., possibly from politic motives, as the language is 
plain enough. 

3 The Persian paraphrase has ‘ eight.’ 

4 Referring probably to the injunctions regarding cutting the 
hair and paring the nails, with all the proper precautions for pre¬ 
venting any fragments of the hair or nails from lying about, as given 
in Vend. XVII. One of the penalties for neglecting such precau¬ 
tions is supposed to be a failure of the necessary rains. The 
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righteous wind are not able to produce rain in its 
proper time and season. 42. And a dark cloud 
makes the whole sky night, and the hot wind and 
the cold wind arrive, and bring along fruit and seed 
of corn, even the rain in its proper time; and it does 
not rain, and that which rains also rains more 
noxious creatures than water; and the water of 
rivers and springs will diminish, and there will be 
no increase. 43. And the beast of burden and ox 
and sheep bring forth more painfully 1 and awk¬ 
wardly, and acquire less fruitfulness; and their hair 
is coarser and skin thinner; the milk does not in¬ 
crease and has less cream (/§ a r b i v t); the strength 
of the labouring ox is less, and the agility of the 
swift horse is less, and it carries less in a race. 

44. ‘ And on the men in that perplexing time, 
O Zaratast the Spltaman! who wear the sacred 
thread-g\rd\e on the waist, the evil-seeking of mis- 
government and much of its false judgment have 
come as a wind in which their living is not possible, 
and they seek death as a boon; and youths and 
children will be apprehensive, and gossiping chitchat 
and gladness of heart do not arise among them. 
45. And they practise the appointed feasts (^a-mo) 
of their ancestors, the propitiation (ahsdfria?) of 
angels, and the prayers and ceremonies of the season 
festivals and guardian spirits, in various places, yet 
that which they practise they do not believe in un¬ 
hesitatingly ; they do not give rewards lawfully, and 

words anastak din6 can also be translated by ‘despising the 
religion.’ 

1 The word appears to be darrfaktar, but is almost illegible in 
K20; it may possibly be kutaktar, ‘more scantily/as the Paz. 
MSS. have kodaktar baho 4 ‘become smaller.’ 
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bestow no gifts and alms, and even those [they 
bestow] 1 they repent of again. 46. And even those 
men of the good religion, who have reverenced the 
good religion of the Mazdayasnians, proceed in con¬ 
formity with (bar-hamako rfibiyn) those ways and 
customs 2 , and do not believe their own religion. 
47. And the noble, great, and charitable 3 , who are 
the virtuous of their own country and locality, will 
depart from their own original place and family 4 as 
idolatrous; through want they beg something from 
the ignoble and vile, and come to poverty and help¬ 
lessness ; through them 8 nine in ten of these men 
will perish in the northern quarter. 

48. ‘ Through their way of misrule everything 
comes to nothingness and destitution, levity and 
infirmity; and the earth of Spendarma^ opens its 
mouth wide, and every jewel and metal becomes 
exposed, such as gold and silver, brass, tin, and 
lead. 49. And rule and sovereignty come to slaves, 
such as the Tfirk and non-Tfiranian (Atur) of the 
army 6 , and are turbulent as among the moun- 


1 This verb is omitted in K20. 

2 It is rather doubtful whether their own customs are meant, or 
those of their conquerors. 

3 Or'dahak&n may mean ‘the skilful.’ 

4 Reading dftAak instead of rfirfak. At first sight the mis¬ 
writing of r for d seems to indicate copying from a text in the 
modern Persian character, in which those two letters are often 
much alike; but it happens that the compounds dft and rft also 
resemble one another in some Pahlavi handwriting. 

8 Whether through poverty and helplessness, or through the 
conquerors, is not quite clear. 

6 Very little reliance can be placed upon the details of this sen¬ 
tence, but it is difficult to make any other complete and consistent 
translation. Darmesteter suggests the reading hfino, ‘ army,’ but 
another possible reading is Khy6n (Av. Afryaona), the old name 

[5] p 
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taineers 1 ; and the Kini 2 , the Kabuli, the S6fti, the 
Rhman (Artxmiyak), and the white-clothed Kar- 
mak 8 then attain sovereignty in my countries of Iran, 
and their will and pleasure will become current in the 
world. 50. The sovereignty will come from those 
leathern-belted ones 4 and Arabs (Ta-slg&n) and 
Rhmans to them, and they will be so misgoverning 
that when they kill a righteous man who is virtuous 
and a fly, it is all one 6 in their eyes. 51. And the 
security, fame, and prosperity, the country and 
families, the wealth and handiwork, the streams, 
rivers, and springs of Iran, and of those of the good 
religion, come to those non-Iranians; and the army 
and standards of the frontiers come to them, and a 
rule with a craving for wrath advances in the world. 
52. And their eyes of avarice are not sated with 
wealth, and they form hoards of the world’s wealth, 
and conceal them Underground; and through wicked¬ 
ness they commit sodomy, hold much intercourse 
with menstruous women, and practise many unna¬ 
tural lusts. 


of some country probably in Turkist&n, as ArgAsp, the opponent of 
Virtasp, is called ‘lord or king of Khyon’ in the Ylhfkar-i Zariran 
(see also G 6 s Yt. 30, 31, Ashi Yt. 50, 51, Zamyad Yt. 87). 

1 Or, ‘ as the mountain-holding Khudarak.’ Darmesteter suggests 
that Khudarak may be an ‘ inhabitant of Khazar.’ 

2 Probably the people of Samarkand, which place was formerly 
called K in according to a passage in some MSS. of Tabarfs 
Chronicle, quoted in Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, p. 298. See 
also Bund. XII, 22. 

3 The Kabuli and Byzantine Ruman are plain enough; not so 
the Sdfti and Karmak (Kalmak or Krimak). 

4 That is, the Tfirks, as appears more clearly from Chap. Ill, 
8, 9. The Arabs are mentioned here, incidently, for the first time, 
and again in Chap. Ill, 9, 51. 

6 Literally, ‘ both are one.’ 
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53. ‘And in that perplexing time the night is 
brighterand the year, month, and day will di¬ 
minish one-third; the earth of Spendarmaaf arises, 
and suffering, death, and destitution become more 
severe in the world.’ 

54. Aftharmazd said to Zaratdrt the Spftim^n : 
‘ This is what I foretell: that wicked evil spirit, 
when it shall be necessary for him to perish, be¬ 
comes more oppressive and more tyrannical.’ 

55. So A uharmazd spoke to Zaraturt the Spita- 
man thus: ‘ Enquire fully and learn by heart 1 2 
thoroughly! teach it by Zand, Plsand, and explana¬ 
tion ! tell it to the priests and disciples who speak 
forth in the world, and those who are not aware of 
the hundred winters, tell it then to them! so that, 
for the hope of a future existence, and for the pre¬ 
servation of their own souls, they may remove the 
trouble, evil, and oppression which those of other 
religions cause in the ceremonies of religion (din6 
y£sn&n). 56. And, moreover, I tell thee this, O 
Zaratftst the Spitaman! that whoever, in that time, 
appeals for the body is not able to save the soul, 
for he is as it were fat, and his soul is hungry and 
lean in hell; whoever appeals for the soul, his body 
is hungry and lean through the misery of the world, 
and destitute, and his soul is fat in heaven.’ 

57. Zarat&st enquired of Ahharmazd thus: ‘O 
Ahharmazd, propitious spirit! creator of the mate¬ 
rial world who art righteous!’—He is Ahharmazd 
through righteous invocation, and the rest through 


1 The Paz. version adds, ‘ the motion of the sun is quicker.’ 

2 Literally, ‘make easy.’ 
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praise; some say ‘righteous creator 1 !’—‘O creator! 
in that perplexing time are they righteous ? and are 
there religious people who wear the sacred thread- 
girdle (k u s t i k) on the waist, and celebrate religious 
rites (din6) 2 3 with the sacred twigs (bares6m) ? and 
does the religious practice of next-of-kin marriage 
(khvdtftk-das) continue in their families?’ 

58. Ahharmazd said to Zarattist thus: ‘ Of the 
best men is he who, in that perplexing time, wears 
the sacred thread-girdle on the waist, and celebrates 
religious rites with the sacred twigs, though not as in 
the reign of King Vist&sp. 59. Whoever in that 
perplexing time recites Ita-atZ-yazam (Av. itha Id 
yazamaide, Yas. Vand XXXVII) 8 and one Ashem- 
\ T ohu 4 , and has learned it by heart, is as though, 
in the reign of King Vistisp, it were a Dva^dah- 
homast 5 * * with holy-water (zdhar). 60. And by 


1 This interpolated commentary is a pretty clear indication that 
the writer is translating from an Avesta text. 

2 Both Paz. and Pers. have dr6no, ‘ sacred cakes.’ 

3 The third ha or chapter of the Yasna of seven chapters. It 
worships Auharmazd as the creator of all good things. 

4 See Bund. XX, 2. 

5 For the following explanation of the various kinds of hdmdst 
I am indebted to Dastur Jamaspji Minochiharji Jamasp-Asa-na of 
Bombay:— 

There are four kinds of homast recited by priests for the atone¬ 
ment of any sin that may have been committed by a woman during 
menstruation, after her purification :— 

1. Homast consists of prayers recited for 144 days, in honour 
of the twelve following angels : Auharmazd, Ti.rtar, KMrshed, 
Mah, Aban, Adar, Khurdad, Amerdad, Spendarmad, Bad, Srosh, 
and Arda-fravash. Each angel, in turn, is reverenced for twelve 
days successively, with one Yasna each day. 

2. Khaduk-homast, 4 one homast,’ differs from the last merely 
in adding aVendidad every twelfth day, to be recited in the Ush- 
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whomever prayer is offered up, and the Githa- 
hymns are chanted, it is as though the whole ritual 
had been recited, and the Gatha-Aymns consecrated 
by him in the reign of King Virtisp. 61. The most 
perfectly righteous of the righteous is he who 
remains in the good religion of the Mazdayasnians, 
and continues the religious practice of next-of-kin 
marriage in his family.’ 

62. Aftharmazd said to the righteous Zaratuyt: 

‘ In these nine thousand years which I, Auharmazd, 
created, mankind become most perplexed in that 
perplexing time; for in the evil reigns of A^-i 
Dahclk and Frctsly&z> of Tur mankind, in those per¬ 
plexing times, were living better and living more 

ahin Gah (up.ji.to6 a.m.) in honour of the angel whose propi¬ 
tiation ends that day. 

3. Dah-h6mast,‘ ten homasts,’differs from the preceding merely 
in having a Vendidad, in addition to the Yasna, every day. 

4. DvSzdah-hdm&st, ‘ twelve homasts,’ are prayers recited for 
264 days in honour of twenty-two angels, namely, the twelve afore¬ 
said and the following ten: Bahman, Ardibahut, Shahrivar, Mihir, 
Bahrain, Ram, Din, Rashnu, G6f, and Astad. Each angel, in 
turn, is reverenced as in the last. 

The celebration of hdmSst costs 350 rupis, that of khaduk- 
hdmSst 422 rftpts, that of dah-hdmSst 1000 rfipis, and that of 
dv&zdah-hom&st 2000 rfipis ; but the first and third are now no 
longer used. The merit obtained by having such recitations per¬ 
formed is equivalent to 1000 tanipfihars for each Yasna, 10,000 
for each Visparad, and 70,000 for eachVendidad recited. A tana- 
pfihar is now considered as a weight of 1200 dirhams, with 
which serious sins and works of considerable merit are estimated ; 
originally it must have meant a sin which was ‘ inexpiable ’ by 
ordinary good works, and, conversely, any extraordinary good 
work which was just sufficient to efface such a sin. 

The amount of merit attaching to such recitations is variously 
stated in different books, and when recited with holy-water (that is, 
with all their ceremonial rites) they are said to be usually a 
hundred times as meritorious as when recited without it. 
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numerously, and their disturbance by Aharman and 
the demons was less. 63. For in their evil reigns, 
within the countries of Iran, there were not seven 1 
towns which were desolate as they will be when it is 
the end of thy millennium, O Zarathst the Spitd- 
man! for all the towns of Iran will be ploughed up 
by their horses’ hoofs, and their banners will reach 
unto Patfashkhvargar 2 , and they will carry away 
the sovereignty of the seat of the religion I approve 
from there; and their destruction comes from that 
place, O Zaratu.st the Spitamhn ! this is what I 
foretell.’ 

64. Whoever 3 of those existing, thus, with rever¬ 
ence unto the good, performs much worship for 
Auharmazd, Auharmazd, aware of it through right¬ 
eousness, gives him whatsoever Ahharmazd is aware 
of through righteousness, as remuneration and re¬ 
ward of duty and good works, and such members of 


1 So in the Pazand, but ‘ seventeen ’ in Persian; in K20 the 
word is partly illegible, but can be no other number than j-ibd, 
‘ seven.’ 

2 The mountainous region south of the Caspian (see Bund. 
XII, 2, 17). 

3 This section is the Pahlavi version of an Avesta formula which 
is appended to nearly two-thirds of the hds or chapters of the 
Yasna, and, therefore, indicates the close of the chapter at this 
point. The version here given contains a few verbal deviations 
from that given in the Yasna, but none of any importance. The 
Avesta text of this formula is as follows :— 

Y6 nM hatam aaa?, yesne paiti, 

vangho mazdtfu ahuro vaetha, asha</ haM, 

yaunghamia, tasM taus/la yazamaide. 

And it may be translated in the following manner:— 

‘ Of whatever male of the existences, therefore, Ahuramazda was 
better cognizant, through righteousness in worship, and of what¬ 
ever females, both those males and those females we reverence.’ 
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the congregation, males and females, I reverence ; 
and the archangels, who are also male and female, 
they are good. 


Chapter III, 

1. Zaratfi-st enquired of Ahharmazd thus : ‘ O 
Afiharmazd, propitious spirit! creator of the mate¬ 
rial world, righteous one! whence do they restore 
this good religion of the Mazdayasnians ? and by 
what means will they destroy these demons with 
dishevelled hair 1 , of the race of Wrath? 2. O 
creator! grant me death ! and grant my favoured 
ones death! that they may not live in that per¬ 
plexing time ; grant them exemplary living! that 
they may not prepare wickedness and the way to 
hell.’ 

3. Aftharmazd spoke thus : ‘O ZaratAst the Spita- 
man! after the ill-omened 2 sovereignty of those of 
the race of Wrath 3 there is a fiend, Shet/asplh 4 of 
the Kilisy&klh, from the countries of Salmin 5 6 ;’ M&h- 


1 The Paz. MSS. insert, ‘ and black clothing’ here. 

2 Literally, ‘ black-marked,’ or possibly, ‘ black standard.’ 

3 The Paz. MSS. add, 1 the leathern-belted Turks,’ that is, people 
of Turkistan. 

4 This fiend appears to be a personification of Christianity or 

‘ ecclesiasticism ’ (Kilisyikih, see Chap. II, 19), and the writer 
seems to place his appearance some time in the middle ages, 
probably before the end of the thirteenth century (see the note on 
§ 44). Darmesteter suggests that Shea'asp may have been intended 
as a modern counterpart of Bevarasp (Az-i Dahak), the ancient 
tyrant; and that this Christian invasion may be a reminiscence of 
the crusades. 

6 I have formerly read MCisulman instead of min Salman, 
and hence concluded that the text must have been written long 
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vand-dcit/ said that these people are Rftman (A r u - 
mdyik), and Rbshan 1 said that they have red 
weapons, red banners, and red hats (khl dh). 4. ‘ It is 
when a symptom of them appears, as they advance, 
O Zaratuvt the Spitaman! the sun and the dark 
show signs, and the moon becomes manifest of 
various colours; earthquakes (bum-gu^and), too, 
become numerous, and the wind comes more vio¬ 
lently ; in the world want, distress, and discomfort 
come more into view; and Mercury and J upiter 
advance the sovereignty for the vile a , and they are 
in hundreds and thousands and myriads. 5. They 
have the red banner of the fiend SMd&spih of Kili- 
syakih, and they hasten much their progress to these 
countries of Iran which I, Auharmazd, created, up 
to the bank of the Arvand 3 ,’ some have said 4 the 
Frat 6 river, ‘unto the Greeks (Yhn 4 n) dwelling in 
Asuristan ; ’ they are Greeks by strict reckoning 6 , 

after the Muhammadan conquest of Persia; but this reading is 
irreconcileable with the context. The position of Salman (Av. 
Sairima) is defined by Bund. XX, 12, which places the sources of 
the Tigris in that country. 

1 The name of a commentator, or commentary, often quoted 
in the Pahlavi Vendidad, and other texts. MShvand-dfhf is men¬ 
tioned in the Pahlavi Yasna (see Sis. I, 4). 

2 The Paz. MSS. state that ‘ Mercury and Jupiter beat down the 
strength of Venus.’ 

3 Here written Arang, Arand, or Arvad, but as it is Arvand in 
§§ 21, 38, that reading seems preferable, the difference between 
the two names in Pahlavi being merely a single stroke. The 
Arvand is the Tigris, and the Arang probably the Araxes (see 
SZS. VI, 20, Bund. XX, 8). 

4 Literally, 1 there are and were some who ! said; ’ this phrase 
occurs several times in the latter part of this text. 

6 The Euphrates. 

6 Or, 1 of strict reckoning,’ reading sa:kht amar, but both 
reading and meaning are very uncertain. As it stands in K20 it 
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and their Assyrian dwelling is this, that they slay the 
Assyrian people therein, and thus they will destroy 
their abode, some have said the lurking -holes 
(gr£stak) of the demons. 

6. ‘ They turn back those of the race of Wrath 1 in 
hundreds and thousands and myriads; and the ban¬ 
ners, standards, and an innumerable army of those 
demons with dishevelled hair will come to these 
countries of Iran which I, Ahharmazd, created. 7. 
And the army of the invader 2 is an extending enemy 
of the Tftrk 3 and even the Karm 4 , be it with ban¬ 
ners aloft when he shall set up a banner, be it 
through the excessive multitude which will remain— 
like hairs in the mane of a horse—in the countries 
of Iran which I, Auharmazd, created. 

8. ‘The leathern-belted Tftrk and the Rtknan 
Sh^aspih of Kilisydkth come forth with simul¬ 
taneous movement s , and in three places, with 
similar strife, there was and will be three times 
a great contest (clrtAh), O Zaraturt the Spitaman! 
9. One in the reign of Kai-Kaus 6 , when through 


may be s&kht ^umal, ‘ extreme beauty,’ or Sakhtimar (the name 
of a place), or this may stand for sakht timar, ‘ severe misfor¬ 
tune ; ’ and other readings are possible. 

1 It is not quite clear which party will turn the other back. 

2 Literally, ‘extender,’ that is, one engaged in extending his 
own dominions. 

s The remainder of this § (except the verb ‘ remain ’) is Pazand 
written in Persian characters in K20. 

4 Possibly the Karmak of Chap. II, 49. In § 20 the Ku rd and 
KarrMn (or Karms) may refer to the Turk and Earm of this §, so 
it is doubtful whether Tfirk or Kura? is meant. 

6 Or, ‘for the encounter,’ pavan ham-raswnlh. 

6 See Bund. XXXI, 25, XXXIV, 7. The letters are here joined 
together, so as to become Kai-gaus, and this form of the name is 
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the assistance of demons it was with the archangels; 
and the second when thou, O Zaratast the Splta- 
min! receivedst the religion and hadst thy con¬ 
ference, tm/King Vistisp and Ar^asp ] , miscreated 
by wrath, were, through the war of the religion, in 
the combat of Sp&Ara^ur (“the hoary forest 2 ”),’ 
some have said it was in Pdrs ; ‘ and the third when 
it is the end of thy millennium, O Zaratust the Spltd- 
man! when all the three, Tfirk, Arab, and Rfiman, 
come to this 3 place,’ some have said the plain of 
Nfoanak 4 . io. ‘And all those of the countries of 
Iran, which I, Auharmazd, created, come from their 
own place unto Pa^ashkhvargar 5 , owing to those 
of the race of Wrath, O Zaratust the Spitaman! so 
that a report of something of the cave dwellings, 
mountain dwellings, and river dwellings of these 
people will remain at Paofashkhvargar and Pars; 
some have said the fire Vimasp 6 , on the deep Lake 
Kek ast which has medicinal water opposed to the 
demons, is there (in Pat/ashkhvargar ?) as it were 
conspicuous,’ some have said ‘originating 7 ,’ ‘so that 


often read Kahus or Kah6s in Pazand (see Mkh.VIII, 27, XXVII, 
54, LVII, 21). The Paz. MSS. omit § 9. 

1 See Bund. XII, 32, 33. 

2 See Bund. XXIV, 16. 

3 Perhaps ‘one’ is meant, as hant, ‘this,’ is sometimes substi¬ 
tuted for ae, ‘one,’ both being read e in Pazand. 

4 The reading of this name is quite uncertain. 

6 See Chap. II, 63. The whole of the final clause of this 
section, about the fire Vwn&sp, is inserted parenthetically at this 
point in the Pahlavi text. 

6 Elsewhere called Gurnasp, Gfirnasp, or Gfirasp (see SZS. 
VI, 22). 

7 The most obvious reading of this word is mahik, ‘ fish,’ which 
can hardly be reconciled with the context. The view here taken 
is that the writer was translating from an Avesta text, and met 
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they may use it anew, and the fire may become 
shining in these countries of Iran which I, Afihar- 
mazd, created. 11. For when one shall be able to 
save his own life, he has then no recollection of 
wife, child, and wealth, that they may not live, in 
that perplexing time, O Zarattlst! yet the day when 
the hundredth winter becomes the end of thy mil¬ 
lennium, which is that of Zaratfist, is so that 
nothing wicked may go from this millennium into 
that millennium V 


with the word iithra, which means both pe(/ak, ‘ clear,’ and 
tokhmak, 1 originating,’ but to express the latter meaning he used 
the synonym mayakik, which can be mitten exactly like mahik. 
Owing to the involved character of this section it is not very clear 
in English, but it is still more obscure in the Pahlavi text, in which 
the whole of this clause about the fire is inserted parenthetically 
after the first mention of Paa'ashkhvargar. 

1 This last clause may be read several ways, and it is by no 
means easy to ascertain clearly the chronological order of the 
events which are jumbled together in this last chapter. But it 
would appear that Zaratfut’s millennium was to end at a time 
when the religion was undisturbed, and just before the incursion 
of the demons or idolators, the details of which have been given 
in Chap. II, 22-III, 11, and which is the first event of Hushec/ar’s 
millennium (see § 13). Now according to Bund. XXXIV, 7-9, 
the interval from ‘ the coming of the religion,’ in the reign of Kai- 
Vwtasp, to the end of the Sasanian monarchy was 90+112 + 30 
+ 12 + 14 + 14 + 284 + 460=1016 years. If by ‘the coming of 
the religion ’ be meant the time when Zaratfirt received it, as he 
was then thirty years old, he must have been born 1046 years 
before the end of the Sasanian monarchy (a. p. 651), and the end 
of his millennium must have been in a. d. 6og, the sixteenth year 
of Khfisro Parviz, when the Sasanian power was near its maximum, 
and only a score of years before it began suddenly to'collapse. 
This close coincidence indicates that the writer of the Bahman 
Yart must have adopted the same incorrect chronology as is found 
in the Iiundahu. If, however, ‘ the coming of the religion ’ mean 
its acceptance by Virtasp, which occurred in Zaraturt’s fortieth or 
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12. Zaratftrt enquired of Afiharmazd thus: ‘ O 
Auharmazd, propitious spirit! creator of the material 
world, righteous one! when they are so many in 
number, by what means will they be able to 
perish 1 ? ’ 

13. Ahharmazd spoke thus : ‘ O Zaratfi-st the Spl- 
tamdn! when the demon with dishevelled hair of 
the race of Wrath comes into notice in the eastern 
quarter, first a black token becomes manifest, and 
H&shetfar son of Zarat&st is born on Lake Frazddn 2 . 

14. It is when he comes to his conference with me 3 , 
Aftharmazd, O Zaraturt the Spltamin! ’ that in the 
direction of Wlnistan 4 , it is said—some have said 
among the Hindus—‘is born a prince (kai); it is his 
father, a prince of the Kayin race, approaches the 


forty-second year, his birth must have been ten or twelve years 
earlier, and his millennium must have ended a.d. 593-595. But 
according to the imperfect chronology of Bund. XXXIV the tenth 
millennium of the world, that of Capricornus, commenced with ‘ the 
coming of the religion,’ and ended, therefore, in a. d. 635, the 
fourth year of Yazdakan/, the last Sasanian king, when the Muham¬ 
madans were just preparing for their first invasion ; so the millen¬ 
nium of Aquarius is very nearly coincident with that of Ilushtv/ar, 
and may probably be intended to represent it. It appears, there¬ 
fore, that the millennium of Hfish&far is altogether past, having 
extended from a.d. 593-635 to a.d. 1593-1635. 

1 The Pfiz. MSS. omit§ 12. The writer having detailed the evils 
of the iron age, now returns to its commencement in order to describe 
the means adopted for partially counteracting those evils. 

2 See Bund. XXII, 5, XXXII, 8. The P&z. MSS. add, ‘ they 
bring him up in Zavulistan and Kavulistan; ’ and the Pers. version 
says, ‘ on the frontier of Kabulistan.’ With regard to the time of 
Hushfirfar’s birth, see § 44. His name is always written Khur- 
shetfar in Kao. 

3 The Pfiz. and Pers. versions say, ‘ at thirty years of age,’ as in 

§ 44- 

4 Possibly Samarkand (see Chap. II, 49, note 2). 
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women, and a religious prince is born to him; he calls 
his name Vahrim the Var^ivand 1 ,’ some have said 
Shahphr. 15. ‘ That a sign may come to the earth, 
the night when that prince is born, a star falls from 
the sky; when that prince is born the star shows a 
signal.’ 16. It is D 4 t/-Adharmazd 2 who said that 
the month Avan and day Vkd 3 is his father’s end; 
‘ they rear him with the damsels of the king, and a 
woman becomes ruler. 

17. ‘ That prince when he is thirty years old ’— 
some have told the time—‘ comes with innumerable 
banners and divers armies, Hindu and K ini 4 * , hav¬ 
ing uplifted banners—for they set up their banners 
—having exalted banners, and having exalted 
weapons; they hasten up with speed 6 as far as the 
Veh river’—some have said the country of Bambo 6 — 
‘ as far as Bukhar and the Bukharans within its bank, 

1 Bahram the illustrious or splendid (Av. vareA’anghaiu/, com¬ 
pare Pers. varg), an epithet applied, in the A vesta, to the moon, 
T if try a, the scriptures, the royal glory of the Kayanians, the Ka- 
y&nians themselves, and the hero Thrita. This personage may 
possibly be an incarnation of the angel Bahram, mingled with some 
reminiscences of the celebrated Persian general Bahram Aopin; 
but see §§ 32, 49. 

2 A commentator who is quoted in the Pahlavi Yas. XI, 22; see 
also Chap. I, 7. 

3 The 22nd day of the eighth month of the Parsi year, corres¬ 
ponding to October 7th when the year began at the vernal equinox, 
as the Bundahif (XXV, 6, 7, 20, 21) describes. 

4 That is, Bactrian and Samarkandian. 

6 Or, ‘ light up with glitter,’ according as we read tagend or 
tH»end. The Paz. MSS. omit §§ 17-44, except one or two iso¬ 
lated phrases. 

6 Spiegel was inclined to identify this name with Bombay, but 
this is impossible, as the MS. K20 (in which the name occurs) was 
written some two centuries before the Portuguese invented the 
name of Bombay. Its original name, by which it is still called by 
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O Zaratfot the Spitimin! 18. When the star Jupi¬ 

ter comes up to its culminating point (b&list) 1 and 
casts Venus down, the sovereignty comes to the 
prince. 19. Quite innumerable are the champions, 
furnished with arms and with banners displayed,’ 
some have said from Sagastcln, Pffrs, and Khftrffsan, 
some have said from the lake of Paahshkhv&rgar 2 , 
some have said from the Hirdtis 3 and Kdhistdn, 
some have said from Taparistdn 4 ; and from those 
directions ‘ every supplicant for a child 6 comes into 6 
view. 20. It is concerning the displayed banners 
and very numerous army, which were the armed 
men, champions, and soldiers from the countries of 
Iran at Pa^/ashkhvargar—whom / told thee 7 that 
they call both Kurd and Karmin—it is declared 

its native inhabitants, being Mumbai. The locality mentioned in 
the text is evidently to be sought on the banks of the Oxus near 
Bukhdrd; the Oxus having been sometimes considered the upper 
course of the Arag, and sometimes that of theVeh (see Bund. XX, 
22, note 5). It is hardly probable that either B&mf (Balkh) or 
Bdmiydn would be changed into Bambo, and the only exact repre¬ 
sentative of this name appears to be Bamm, a town about 120 
miles S. E. of Kirman; this is quite a different locality from that 
mentioned in the text, but it is hazardous to set bounds to the 
want of geographical knowledge displayed by some of the Pahlavi 
commentators. 

1 Compare SZS. IV, 8. Here the triumph of Jupiter over Venus 
appears to be symbolical of the displacement of the queen dowager 
by her son. 

2 That is, from the southern shore of the Caspian. 

3 Reading Hiriyan, but this is doubtful, as it may be ‘ from the 
citadels (arigano), or defiles (khalakano), of Kohistan.’ 

4 See Bund. XII, 17, XIII, 15. 

6 That is, every man able to bear arms. 

6 Reading pavan, ‘into,’ instead of bard, ‘besides’ (see SZS. 
VIII, 2, note 5). 

7 See § xo, but as nothing is said there about Kurff or Karman, 
it is possible that the writer meant to say, ‘ of whom I told thee, 
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that they will slay an excessive number, in com¬ 
panionship and under the same banner, for these 
countries of Iran. 

21. ‘ Those of the race of Wrath and the extensive 
army 1 of Shea'asplh, whose names are the two-legged 
wolf and the leathern-belted demon on the bank of 
the Arvand 2 , wage three battles, one in Spe^Z-ra^ur 3 
and one in the plain of Nisanak;’ some have said 
that it was on the lake of the three races, some 
have said that it was in Marftv 4 the brilliant, and 
some have said in Pars. 22. ‘For the support of 
the countries of Iran is the innumerable army of the 
east; its having exalted banners 5 is that they have a 
banner of tiger skin (bdpar pdst), and their wind 
banner is white cotton 6 ; innumerable are the mounted 
troops, and they ride up to the lurking- holes 7 of the 
demons; they will slay so that a thousand women 
can afterwards see and kiss but one man. 


and whom they call both Kur</ and Karman.’ It is more probable, 
however, that he is referring to § 7. 

1 Compare § 7. The ‘ extensive army ’ and ‘ two-legged wolf ’ 
are terms borrowed apparently from Yas. IX, 62, 63. 

2 That is, ‘the rapid’ (Av. aurvana'). The other names of 
this river, Tigris and Hiddekel, have the same meaning. See 
§§ 5> 38. 

3 See § 9, of which this is a recapitulation, but the first of the 
three battles is here omitted by mistake. 

4 Marv in the present Turkistan. 

6 Referring to § 17. 

6 Supposing that banddk may be equivalent to Pers. bandak, 
but the usual Pahlavi term for ‘cotton’ is pumbak (Pers. punbah). 

7 Reading grestak as in § 5, but the word can also be read 
dar du/ak, ‘gate watch-tower.’ It is possible that the dru^o 
geredha, * pit of the fiend,’ of Vend. Ill, 24, may be here meant; 
the gate of hell, whence the demons congregate upon the Arezur 
ridge (Bund. XII, 8). 
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23. ‘When it is the end of the time 1 , O Zarat&st 
the Splt 4 m£n! those enemies will be as much de¬ 
stroyed as the root of a shrub when it is in the night 
on which a cold winter arrives, and in this night it 
sheds its leaves; and they will reinstate these 
countries of Iran which I, Auharmazd, created 2 . 

24. ‘And with speed rushes the evil spirit, with 

the vilest races of demons and Wrath with infuriate 
spear 3 , and comes on to the support and assistance 
of those demon-worshippers and miscreations of 
wrath, O Zaratftst the SpitamAn! 25. And I, the 

creator Auharmazd, send N eryosang the angel and 
Srosh the righteous 4 unto Kangde^ 5 , which the 
illustrious Siyavakhsh 6 formed, and to /Atro-miyan 7 
son of Vktasp, the glory of the Kayans, the just 
restorer of the religion, to speak thus : “ Walk forth, 
O illustrious Peshyotanu! to these countries of Iran 
which I, Auharmazd, created; consecrate the fire 
and waters for the Hat/okht 8 and Dvasrdah-homast! 

1 Compare, ‘ and at the time of the end ’ (Dan. xi. 40). The 
writer appears to be here finally passing from a description of the 
past into speculations as to the future, which he has hitherto only 
casually indulged in. 

2 The supernatural means supposed to be employed for the 
destruction of the wicked and the restoration of the good are 
detailed in the following paragraphs. 

3 See Chap. II, 36. 

4 The two angels who are the special messengers of Auhar¬ 
mazd to mankind (see Bund. XV, x, XXX, 29). This message 
was expected to be sent to Peshyotanh near the end of Hfish&far’s 
millennium (see § 51). 

6 See Bund. XXIX, 10. 

6 See Bund. XXXI, 25. 

7 A title of P£shyotanfi, written Altro-maino in Bund. XXIX, 5. 

8 This was the twentieth nask or ‘ book ’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to the Dinkarrf; but the Dini- 
vagarkanf and the Rivayats make it the twenty-first, and say very 
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that is, celebrate them with the fire and waters, and 
such as is appointed about the fire and waters! ” 

little about its contents (see Haug’s Essays, pp. 133, 134). The 
Dinkar</, in its eighth book, gives the following account of this 
Nask:— 

‘The Harfokht as it exists has three divisions among its 133 
sections. The first has thirteen (twelve ?) sections, treatises upon 
the nature of the recital of the Ahunavar, which is the spiritual 
benefit from chanting it aloud, and whatever is on the same 
subject. Admonition about selecting and keeping a spiritual and 
worldly high-priest, performing every duty as to the high-priest, 
and maintaining even those of various high-priests. On the twenty- 
one chieftainships of the spirits in Auharmazd, and of the worldly 
existences in Zaratfi-rt, among which are the worship of God and 
the management of the devout. On the duty requisite in each of 
the five different periods of the day and night, and the fate at the 
celestial bridge of him who shall be zealous in the celebration of 
the season-festivals; he who does not provide the preparations for 
the feast of the season-festivals, and who is yet efficient in the other 
worship of God. On how to consider, and what to do with, a leader 
of the high-priest class and a man of the inferior classes ; he who 
atones for unimportant sin, and he who does not atone even for 
that which is important, and whatever is on the same subject. On 
the apparatus with which ploughed land (?) is prepared. On the 
manifestation of virtuous manhood, and the merit and advantage 
from uttering good words for blessing the eating and drinking of 
food and drink, and rebuking the inward talk of the demons. On 
the recitations at the five periods of the day, and the ceremonial 
invocation by name of many angels, each separately, and great 
information on the same subject; the worthiness of a man re¬ 
strained by authority, the giving of life and body to the angels, the 
good rulers, and their examination and satisfaction; the blessing 
and winning words which are most successful in carrying off the 
affliction which proceeds from a fiend. On all-pleasing creative¬ 
ness and omniscience, and all precedence (?), leadership, foresight (?), 
worthy liberality, virtue (?), and every proper cause and effect of 
righteousness; the individuality of righteousness, the opposition to 
the demons of Auharmazd’s opinion, and also much other informa¬ 
tion in the same section. 

‘The middle division has 102 sections, treatises on spiritual and 
worldly diligence, the leadership of the diligent, and their mighty 

[5] Q 
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26. ‘ And Neryosang proceeds, with Srosh the 
righteous, from the good A'akaa'-i-Daitik 1 to Kang- 
des, which the illustrious Siyavakhsh formed, and 
cries out from it thus: “ Walk forth, O illustrious 
Peshyotanu ! O Witro-miyan son of Vhtasp, glory of 
the Kayins, just restorer of the religion! walk forth 
to these countries of Iran which I, Atiharmazd, 
created! restore again the throne of sovereignty of 
the religion! ” 

27. ‘Those spirits move on, and they propitiate 
them; with holy-water the illustrious Peshyotanu 
celebrates the DvaMah-homast, with a hundred and 
fifty righteous who are disciples of Peshyotanu, in 
black marten fur, and they have garments as it 
were of the good spirit. 28. They walk up with 
the words: “ Hhmat, hfikht, hfivarit 2 /’ and consecrate 


means, all former deeds of righteousness; righteousness kindling 
the resolution is the reward of merit, each for each, and is adapted 
by it for that of which it is said that it is the Hao'okht which is the 
maintaining of righteousness, so that they may make righteous¬ 
ness more abiding in the body of a man. 

‘ The last division has nineteen sections of trusty remedies, that 
is, remedies whose utterance aloud by the faithful is a chief resource 
among the creatures of God; also the nature of sayings full of 
humility, well-favoured, most select, and adapted for that of which 
it is said that I reverence that chief, the excellent and eminent 
HMokht, of which they trust in the sustaining strength of every 
word of Zaratfkrt. Perfect is the excellence of righteousness (Av. 
ashem vohfl vahutem asti).’ 

According to tradition three chapters of this Nask are still extant, 
being the Yart fragments XXI, XXII of Westergaard’s edition of 
the Avesta Texts; but they do not correspond to any part of the 
description in the Dinkanf. For a description of Dvazdah-homast 
see Chap. II, 59. 

1 See Bund. XII, 7. 

2 That is, ‘good thoughts, good words, and good deeds,’ a 
formula often uttered when commencing an important action. 
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the fire of the waters; with the illustrious Hat/okht 
they bless me, Atiharmazd, with the archangels; 
and after that it demolishes one-third of the opposi¬ 
tion. 29. And the illustrious Ptishyotanti walks 
forth, with the hundred and fifty men who wear 
black marten fur, and they celebrate the rituals 
(yasnan) of the Gadman-hdmand (“glorious”) fire, 
which they call the R6shan6 - kerp (“ luminous 
form”) 1 , which is established at the appointed place 
(ditd-gis), the triumphant ritual of the Frtibti fire, 
Horvada d, and AmerddaA, and the ceremonial (ya- 
2An) with his priestly co-operation; they arrange 
and pray over the sacred twigs; and the ritual of 
Horvadao? and Amerodat/, in the chapter of the 
code of religious formulas (nirangist&n) 2 demo¬ 
lishes three-thirds of the opposition. 30. P6shy6- 
tanti son of V At asp walks forth, with the assistance 
of the Froba fire, the fire Gtimasp, and the fire 
Burdn-Mitro 3 , to the great idol-temples, the abode 
of the demons 4 ; and the wicked evil spirit, Wrath 
with infuriate spear 5 , and all demons and fiends, 
evil races and wizards, arrive at the deepest abyss 
of hell; and those idol-temples are extirpated by the 
exertions of the illustrious Peshyotanti. 

31. ‘And I, the creator Atiharmazd, come to 
Mount Htikairytiflf 6 with the archangels, and I issue 


1 See Bund. XVII, 5, 6. This appears to be an allusion to the 
removal of the sacred fire by Vutasp, from the ‘ glorious ’ moun¬ 
tain in Khviirizem to the ‘ shining ’ mountain in Kavulistan. 

2 See Chap. II, 37. 

3 Regarding these three manifestations of the sacred fire, see 

Bund. XVII, 3-9, SZS. XI, 8-10. 

* Supplying the word f&dfian, ‘the demons,’ in accordance with 
§§ 36. 37 ; there being clearly some word omitted in K20. 

6 See Chap. II, 36. 6 Hugar the lofty in Bund. XII, 2, 5. 
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orders to the archangels that they should speak to 
the angels of the spiritual existences thus : “ Proceed 
to the assistance of the illustrious P£shy6tanft!” 32. 
Mitro of the vast cattle-pastures, Srosh the vigorous, 
Rashn the just, Vahr&m 1 the mighty, Ast&d the vic¬ 
torious, and the glory of the religion of the Mazda- 
yasnians, the stimulator of religious formulas (nli¬ 
ra ng), the arranger of the world, proceed 2 to the 
assistance of the illustrious Peshyotanu, through the 
order of which I, the creator, have just written 3 . 

33. ‘Out of the demons of gloomy race the evil 
spirit cries to Mitro of the vast cattle-pastures thus: 
“ Stay above in truth 4 5 , thou Mitro of the vast cattle- 
pastures !” 

34. ‘And then Mitro of the vast cattle-pastures 
cries thus : “ Of these nine thousand years’ support, 
which during its beginning produced Dahak of evil 
religion, Fr&sty&y of Tftr, and Alexander 6 the Rft- 
man, the period of one thousand years of those 
leathern-belted demons with dishevelled hair is a 
more than moderate reign to produce 6 .” 

35. ‘The wicked evil spirit becomes confounded 
when he heard this; Mitro of the vast cattle-pas¬ 
tures will smite Wrath of the infuriate spear with 


1 The fact that the angel Vahr&m goes in his spiritual form to 
the assistance of Peshyotanu, rather militates against the idea that 
he also goes in the form of Vahram the Vatgavand. 

2 This verb is omitted by mistake in Kao. 

3 Literally, ‘ arrive at the writing.’ 

* Or, ‘ stand up with honesty !’ 

5 The latter two names are here written Fr&s&» and Alasandar. 

6 From this it appears that the writer expected the evil reign of 
the unbelievers to last a thousand years, that is, till the end of 
Hftsh&far’s millennium, about a. d. 1593-1635, which corresponds 
very closely with the reign of the great Shah ’AbMs. 
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stupefaction; and the wicked evil spirit flees, with 
the miscreations and evil progeny he flees back to 
the darkest recess of hell. 36. And Mitrd of the 
vast cattle-pastures cries to the illustrious Peshyo- 
tanu thus : “ Extirpate and utterly destroy the idol- 
temples, the abode of the demons! proceed to these 
countries of Iran which I, Auharmazd, created! 
restore again the throne of sovereignty of the 
religion over the wicked! when they see thee they 
will be terrified.” 

37. ‘And the illustrious P£shyotanh advances, and 
the fire Fr6M, the fire Gomasp, and the triumphant 
fire Bfirdn-Mitrd will smite the fiend of excessive 
strength; he will extirpate the idol-temples that are 
the abode of demons; and they celebrate the cere¬ 
monial (ya-sAn), arrange the sacred twigs, solemnize 
the Dvdsdah-hdmast, and praise me, Ahharmazd, 
with the archangels; this is what I foretell 1 . 38. 

The illustrious P^shyotanh walks forth to these 
countries of Iran which I, Auharmazd, created, to 
the Arvand andV£h river 2 ; when the wicked see 
him they will be terrified, those of the progeny of 
gloom and those not worthy. 

39. ‘And regarding that V ah ram the Var^avand it 
is declared that he comes forth in full glory, fixes 
upon Vandk/-khlm® (“ a curbed temper”), and having 
intrusted him with the seat of mobadship of the 

1 Or, perhaps, ‘ what I said before,’ being already narrated in 
§ 29 as performed by Peshyotanft before advancing far into Iran. 

2 The Tigris and the Oxus—Indus (see §§ 5, 21). 

8 Probably a title of Peshyotanu; a more obvious translation 
would be, ‘restrains a curbed temper, and is intrusted,’ &c., but 
it is hardly probable that the warrior prince Vdhrim could become 
a priest. It is Vahram’s business to restore the empire, leaving 
Peshyotanft to restore the religion. 
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mobads 1 , and the seat of true explanation of the 
religion, he restores again these countries of Iran 
which I, Ahharmazd, created; and he drives 2 away 
from the world covetousness, want, hatred, wrath, 
lust, envy, and wickedness. 40. And the wolf 
period goes away, and the sheep period comes on; 
they establish the fire Fr6M, the fire Gtlmasp, and 
the fire Bfirdn-Mitro again at their proper places, 
and they will properly supply the firewood and 
incense ; and the wicked evil spirit becomes con¬ 
founded and unconscious, with the demons and the 
progeny of gloom. 41. And so the illustrious P£shy6- 
tanft speaks thus: “ Let the demon be destroyed, 
and the witch be destroyed! let the fiendishness 
and vileness of the demons be destroyed! and let 
the gloomy progeny of the demons be destroyed! 
The glory 3 of the religion of the Mazdayasnians 
prospers, and let it prosper! let the family 4 of the 
liberal and just, who are doers of good deeds, 
prosper! and let the throne of the religion and 
sovereignty have a good restorer!” 42. Forth 
comes the illustrious P£shy6tanfi, forth he comes 
with a hundred and fifty men of the disciples who 
wear black marten fur, and they take the throne of 
their own religion and sovereignty.’ 

43. Auharmazd said to Zaraturt the Spitaman: 
‘ This is what I foretell, when it is the end of thy 
millennium it is the beginning of that of Hush&far 6 . 

1 The supreme high-priesthood, or primacy. 

2 Merely a guess, as the verb varafserf is difficult to understand. 

8 K20 has nismo, ‘ soul,’ but the very-similarly written gadman, 

‘ glory,’ is a more likely reading here (see § 32). 

4 Reading dh</ak instead of rfu/ak, as in Chap. II, 47. 

6 The writer having detailed the supernatural means employed 
for restoring the religion, now returns to the birth of Hushe^ar 
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44. Regarding Hflsh6t/ar it is declared that he will 
be born in 1600 1 , and at thirty years of age he 
comes to a conference with me, Aftharmazd, and 
receives the religion. 45. When he comes away 
from the conference he cries to the sun with the 
swift horse 2 , thus : “ Stand still! ” 

46. ‘ The sun with the swift horse stands still ten 


(§ 13) for the purpose of mentioning some of his actions, and 
making the chronology of his millennium rather more clear. 
Nothing is said here about his miraculous birth, the details of 
which are given in the seventh book of the Dinkarrf very much 
as they are found in the Persian Rivayats. The Dinkara? states 
that thirty years before the end of Zaratuu’s millennium a young 
maiden bathing in certain water, and drinking it, becomes preg¬ 
nant through the long-preserved seed of Zaratfut (see Bund. 
XXXII, 8, 9), and subsequently gives birth to Ilfishee/ar. 

1 There seems to be no other rational way of understanding this 
number than by supposing that it represents the date of Hushe- 
</ar’s birth, counting from the beginning of Zarat&ft’s millennium. 
According to this view Hushtv/ar was to be born in the six hun¬ 
dredth year of his own millennium, and not at its beginning, as 
§ 13 seems to imply, nor nearly thirty years earlier, as the Dinkam? 
asserts. As the beginning of his millennium may be fixed about 
a. d. 593-635 (see note on § 11), the writer must have expected 
him to be born about a.d. 1193-1235; a time which was probably 
far in the future when he was writing. And as Vahram the Var- 
■gfivand was to be born when Hfishe</ar was thirty years of age 
(compare §§ 14, 44), and was to march into Iran at the age of 
thirty (§ 17), the great conflict of the nations (§§ 8, 19-22) was 
expected to begin about a.d. 1253-1295, and to continue till near 
the end of the millennium, about a.d. 1593-1635, when PSshyo- 
tanfi was expected to appear (§ 51) and to restore the ‘good’ 
religion (§§ 26, 37, 42). An enthusiastic Parsi interpreter of 
prophecy might urge that though this period did not witness any 
revival of his religion, it did witness a restoration of the Persian 
empire under Shah ’Abbas, and also the first beginning of British 
power in India, which has been so great a benefit to the scanty 
remnant of his fellow-countrymen. 

2 The usual epithet of the sun in the Avesta. 
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days and nights; and when this happens all the 
people of the world abide by the good religion of 
the Mazdayasnians. 47. Mitrd of the vast cattle- 
pastures cries to Hushet/ar, son of Zara toft, thus : 
“ O Hushet/ar, restorer of the true religion! cry to 
the sun with the swift horse thus : ‘ Move on !’ for it 
is dark in the regions of Arzah and Savah, Frada- 
rfafsh and VIdatfafsh, Vorubarst and V6r£y?ar.st, and 
the illustrious Khvaniras V’ 

48. ‘ Hushet/ar son of Zaratfot cries, to the sun he 
cries, thus: “Move on !” 49. The sun with the swift 
horse moves on, Var^vand 2 and all mankind 
fully believe in the good religion of the Mazda¬ 
yasnians.’ 

50. Ahharmazd spoke thus: ‘ O Zarattirt the 
Spltaman! this is what I foretell, that this one 
brings the creatures back to their proper state. 
51. When it is near the end of the millennium 
Peshyotanu 3 son of Vbtasp comes into notice, who 
is a Kayan that advances triumphantly; and those 
enemies who relied upon fiendishness, such as the 
Tfirk, Arab, and Rhman, and the vile ones who 
control 4 the Iranian sovereign with insolence and 
oppression and enmity to the sovereignty, destroy 
the fire and make the religion weak; and they con¬ 
vey their power and success to him and every one 
who accepts the law and religion willingly; if he 

1 The seven regions of the earth (see Bund. XI, 2, 3). 

2 It is just possible to read, ‘ the sun with the swift horse, the 
splendid, moves on, and all mankind fully believe,’ &c. But if the 
reading in the text be correct it effectually disposes of the idea of 
Vahram being an incarnation of the angel, as an angel would 
require no miracle to make him believe in the religion. 

3 See §§ 25-30. 

4 This verb is doubtful, as most of the word is torn off in K20. 
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accept it unwillingly the law and religion ever destroy 
him 1 till it is the end of the whole millennium. 

52. ‘And, afterwards, when the millennium of 
Hftsh&far-mah comes, through Hushet/ar-mah 2 the 
creatures become more progressive, and he utterly 
destroys the fiend of serpent origin 3 ; and Peshyo- 
tanh son of Vistisp becomes, in like manner, high- 
priest and primate (ra d) of the world 4 * . 53. In that 

millennium of Hhsheahr-m&h mankind become so 
versed in medicine, and keep and bring physic and 
remedies so much in use, that when they are con¬ 
fessedly at the point of death they do not thereupon 
die, nor when they smite and slay them with the 
sword and knife 6 . 

54. ‘Afterwards, one begs a gift of any description 
out of the allowance of heretics, and owing to 
depravity and heresy they do not give it. 55. And 
Aharman rises through that spite 6 on to the moun- 


1 This appears to be the meaning, but the latter part of the 
sentence is not very clear. 

2 See Bund.XXXII, 8. The name is written Khfirshc^-mah 
in K20. The Dinkar*/ gives the same account of the miraculous 
birth of Husherfar-mah as of the first IIushe</ar (see note on § 43); 
it also repeats the legend of the sun standing still, but for the 
longer period of twenty days; all which details are also found in 
the Persian Rivayats. 

3 Av. aziA'ithra; such creatures are mentioned in An/avahut 
Yt. 8, 10, 11, 15; but Az-i Dahak, ‘ the destructive serpent,’ is 
probably meant here (see §§ 56-61). 

4 As in the previous millennium. According to the chronology 

deduced from § 44 the millennium of Husherfar-mah, which corres¬ 
ponds to the twelfth and last millennium of Bund. XXXIV, is now 
near the middle of its third century. 

6 The sentence is either defective or obscure, but this appears 
to be its meaning. 

6 The evil spirit is encouraged, by an act of religious toleration, 
apparently, to recommence his manoeuvres for injuring mankind. 
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tain of Dimavand \ which is the direction of Beva- 
rhsp, and shouts thus : “Now it is nine thousand 
years, and Freafan is not living; why do you not 
rise up, although these thy fetters are not re¬ 
moved, when 1 2 this world is full of people, and they 
have brought them from the enclosure which Yim 
formed 3 ?” 

56. ‘After that apostate shouts like this, and be¬ 
cause of it, KzA. Dahak 4 stands up before him, but, 
through fear of the likeness of Freaton in the body 
of Fr£flfon, he does not first remove those fetters 
and stake from his trunk until Aharman removes 
them. 57. And the vigour of Kz-i Dahak increases, 
the fetters being removed from his trunk, arid his 
impetuosity remains; he swallows down the apos¬ 
tate on the spot 5 , and rushing into the world to 
perpetrate sin, he commits innumerable grievous 
sins; he swallows down one-third of mankind, 
cattle, sheep, and other creatures of Auharmazd; he 
smites the water, fire, and vegetation, and commits 
grievous sin. 

58. ‘And, afterwards, the water, fire, and vegeta¬ 
tion stand before Auharmazd the lord in lamenta¬ 
tion, and make this complaint: “Make Fret/ftn alive 
again! so that he may destroy A^-i Dahak; for if 
thou, O Ahharmazd! dost not do this, we cannot 


1 Here written Dimbhavand (see Bund. XII, 31). 

2 Reading amat, ‘ when,’ instead of mun, ‘ which ’ (see the note 
on Bund. I, 7). 

8 The var-i Yim kar d (see Bund. XXIX, 14). The men and 
creatures who are supposed to be preserved in this enclosure are 
expected to replenish the world whenever it has been desolated by 
wars and oppression. 

4 Whose surname is Bevarasp (see Bund. XXIX, 9). 

6 The Paz. MSS. end here. 
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exist in the world; the fire says thus : I will not 
heat; and the water says thus : I will not flow.” 

59. ‘And then I, Afiharmazd the creator, say to 
Srosh and Neryosang the angel: “ Shake the body 
of Keresisp the Simdn, till he rises up!” 

60. ‘Then Srdsh and Neryosang the angel go to 
Keres&sp 1 ; three times they utter a cry, and the 
fourth time S&m rises up with triumph, and goes to 
meet A^-i Dahak. 61. And 2 3 Sdm does not listen 
to his words, and the triumphant club strikes him 
on the head, and smites and kills him; afterwards, 
desolation and adversity depart from this world, 
while I make a beginning of the millennium s . 62. 
Then S6shyans 4 makes the creatures again pure, 
and the resurrection and future existence occur.’ 

63. May the end be in peace, pleasure, and joy, 
by the will of God (yazddno)! so may it be! even 
more so may it be! 


1 Also called Sam in this same section; he was lying in a trance 
in the plain of Peryansai (see Bund. XXIX, 7-9). 

2 Reading afar instead of minas (see Chap. II, 4, note 2). 

3 The thirteenth millennium, or first of the future existence, 
when Soshyans appears. The Dinkara' and the Persian Riva- 
yats recount the same legends regarding the miraculous birth of 
Soshyans, and of the sun standing still (for thirty days), as they do 
with regard to Husherfar (see note on § 43). 

4 See Bund. XXXII, 8. 
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1-5. {The same as on p. 2.) 

6. Abbreviations used are:—Af. for Afringan. Av. for Avesta. 
AV. for the Book of Anfd-Viraf, ed. Hoshangji and Haug. Bund, 
for Bundahir, as translated in this volume. B. Yt. for Bahman 
Yart, as translated in this volume. Chald. for Chaldee. Farh. 
Okh. for Farhang-i Oim-khadfik, ed. Hoshangji and Haug. Haug’s 
Essays, for Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Reli¬ 
gion of the Parsis, by Martin Haug, 2nd edition. Huz. for Huz- 
vdrir. Lev. for Leviticus. Mkh. for Mainyo-i-khard’, ed. West. 
Nir. for Nirangistan. Pahl. for Pahlavi. Paz. for Pazand. Pers. 
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for Selections of ZS<f-sparam, as translated in this volume. W. for 
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Westergaard. 
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M5 (written a.d. 1723), No. 5 of the Haug Collection in the 
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M9 (modern), No. 9 of the same Collection. 

TD (written about a.d. 1530), a MS. of the Bundahir belonging 
to Mobad Tehmuras Dinshawji Anklesaria at Bombay. 
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Part I. — The Original Treatise. 

Chapter I. 

o. In the name of God (yazdan) and the good 
creation may there be the good health, long life, 
and abundant wealth of all the good and the right- 
doers specially for him whose writing I am \ 

i. As revealed by the Avesta, it is said in the 
Vendidad 2 that these seven degrees (p&yak) of sin 

1 See the note on B. Yt. I, o. 

2 Referring to Vend. IV, 54-114, where seven classes of assault 
and their respective punishments are detailed. In our text eight 
classes of sin are named, although only seven degrees are men¬ 
tioned; the second and third classes being apparently arranged 
together, as one degree of sin in § 2. Or the inconsistency may 
have arisen from the addition of the Farman, a class of sin or crime 
not mentioned in the Vendidad, unless, indeed, it be the farm&n 
spokhtano, ‘neglect of commandment’ (referring probably to 
priest’s commands), of Pahl. Vend. VI, 15. The other seven 
classes are thus described in Pahl. Vend. IV, 54-57, 79, 85, 93, 
99,106 :— 

‘ By the man whose weapon (or blow) is upraised for striking 
a man, that which is his Agerept is thus implanted in him. When 
it has moved forward—that is, he makes it advance— it is thus his 
Avdirlrt, that is, Avoirut is implanted in him and the Agerept 
merges into it, some say that it does not exist. When he comes 
on to him with thoughts of malice—that is, he places a hand upon 
him— it is thus his Aredur, that is, Aredfif is implanted in him and 
the AvSirift merges into it, some say that it does not exist. At 
the fifth Aredfir the man even becomes a Tanapfihar; things at 
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are mentioned in revelation, which are Farman, 
Agerept, Avdirirt 1 , ArecltA, Kh6r, Basal, Yat, and 
Tan&puhar 2 . 2. A Farman is the weight of four 


sunrise (az>ar-khfirshfirfih) and in the forenoon (Hitih = Mstih) 
are no more apart. . . . Whoever inflicts the Aredfir blow on a 
man it is one-fifth of a wound (resh). . . . Whoever inflicts that 
which is a cruel Kh6r (‘hurt’) on a man it is one-fourth of a 
wound. . . . Whoever inflicts that which is a bleeding Kh6r on 
a man it is one-third of a wound. . . . Whoever shall give a 
man a bone-breaking Khor it is half a wound. . . . Whoever strikes 
a man the blow which puts him out of consciousness shall give a 
whole wound.’ 

This description does not mention Bazai and Yat, unless they 
be the two severer kinds of Khor; but Bazai occurs in Pahl.Vend. 
IV, 115, V, 107, XIII, 38, though Yat seems not to be mentioned 
in the Vendidad. Aredfir occurs again in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151, 
and Kh6r in Pahl.Vend. Ill, 48,-XIII, 38, and Yas. LVI, iv, 2. 

1 Also written avoirirt, avirirt, aivirut, avokirirt, and avakorirt in 
other places. 

2 Five of these names are merely slight alterations of the Av. 
dgerepta, avaoirirta, aredur, hv ara, and tanuperetha (pere- 
totanu or peshotanu). The last seven degrees are also noticed 
in a very obscure passage in Farh. Okh. pp. 36, 37 (correcting the 
text from the old MSS. M6 and K20) as follows:— 

‘Agerept, “seized,” is that when they shall take up a weapon 
for smiting an innocent person; Avoirirt, “turning,” is that when 
one turns the weapon upon an innocent person; when through 
sinfulness one lays the weapon on a sinner the name is Aredfir; 
for whatever reaches the source of life the name is Kh6r; one 
explains B azfii as “ smiting,” and Yat as “ going to,” and the soul 
of man ought to be withstanding, as a counterstroke is the penalty 
for a Yat when it has been so much away from the abode of life. 
In like manner Agerept, Avoirlft, Aredfir, Kh6r, Bazai, and Yat 
are also called good works, which are performed in like propor¬ 
tions, and are called by the names of weights and measures in the 
same manner. Of peshotanur tanfim pairyeitfi the meaning is 
a Tanapfihar; as they call a good work of three hundred a Tana- 
pfihar, on account of the three hundred like proportions of the 
same kind, the meaning of its name, Tanapfihar, thereupon enters 
into sin. ... A Khor is just that description of wound from which 
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stirs, and each stir is four dirhams (^ftfan)of 
Agerept and Avoirht that which is least is a 
scourging (th^hno), and the amount of them which 
was specially that which is most is said to be one 
dirham 2 ; an A redo? is thirty stirs 3 ; a Kh6r is 
sixty stirs; a B&s&i is ninety stirs; a Yht is a hun¬ 
dred and eighty stirs; and a Tanaphhar is three 
hundred stirs 4 . 


the blood comes, irrespective of where, how, how much, and where¬ 
with it is inflicted ; it is that which is a wound from the beginning, 
and that which will result therefrom.’ 

The application of this scale of offences is, however, not con¬ 
fined to these particular forms of assault, but has been extended 
(since the Avesta was compiled) to all classes of sins, and also to 
the good works which are supposed to counterbalance them. 

1 The dirham has been variously estimated, at different times, 
as a weight of forty-five to sixty-seven grains, but perhaps fifty 
grains may be taken as the meaning of the text, and the stir may, 
therefore, be estimated at 200 grains. The Greeks used both these 
weights, which they called bpaxph and orarijp. 

2 The amounts of these first three degrees of sin are differently 
stated in other places (see Chaps. XI, 2, XVI, 1-3, 5). It is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why the amounts of Agerept and Avdirlrt should 
here be stated as less than that of Farman, and some Parsis, there¬ 
fore, read vlhast (as an irregular form of vist, ‘ twenty’) instead 
of vSr-ast, ‘ is most,’ so that they may translate the amount as 
‘twenty dirhams;’ but to obtain this result they would have to 
make further alterations in the Pahlavi text. In a passage quoted 
by Spiegel (in his Traditionelle Literatur der Parsen, p. 88) from 
the Rivayat MS. Pi 2, in the Bibliothhque Nationale at Paris, it is 
stated that Farman is seven stirs, Agerept twelve stirs, and Av6i- 
riit fifteen stirs. Another Rivayat makes the Farman eight stirs. 

3 All MSS. have Aredfi-r si 3 o, 1 an Aredflr is thiity (30),’ leaving 
it doubtful whether dirhams or stirs are meant; and the same 
mode of writing is adopted in Chap. XI, 2. 

4 All authorities agree about the amounts of the last five degrees 
of sin. These amounts are the supposed weights of the several 
sins in the golden scales of the angel Rashnfi (see AV. V, g), when 
the soul is called to account, for its actions during life, after the 

[5] R 
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3. In the administration of the primitive faith 1 
there are some who have been of different opinions 


third night after death (see Mkh. II, 114-122). Its sins are sup¬ 
posed to be then weighed against its good works, which are esti¬ 
mated by the same scale of degrees (see the passage already quoted 
from Farh. Okh. in p. 240, note 2), and it is sent direct to heaven, or 
hell, or an intermediate place, according as the good works or sins 
preponderate, or are both equal. In the Avesta of the Vendidad, 
however, whence these degrees are derived, we find them forming 
merely a graduated scale of assaults, extending from first lifting 
the hand to smite even unto manslaughter; and for each of these 
seven degrees of assault a scale of temporal punishments is pre¬ 
scribed, according to the number of times the offence has been 
committed. These punishments consist of a uniform series of 
lashes with a horse-whip or scourge, extending from a minimum 
of five lashes to a maximum of two hundred (see Vend. IV, 
58-114); each degree of assault commencing at a different point 
on the scale of punishments for the first offence, and gradually 
rising through the scale with each repetition of the offence, so that 
the more aggravated assaults attain the maximum punishment by 
means of a smaller number of repetitions. Thus, the punishments 
prescribed for Agerepta, from the first to the eighth offence, are 5, 
1°, i 5 > 3 °> 5 °> 7 °> 9°> and 200 lashes respectively; those for Ava- 
oirirta, from the first to the seventh offence, extend on the same 
scale from 10 to 200 lashes; those for Aredur, from the first to 
the sixth offence, are from 15 to 200 lashes; those for a bruised 
hurt (hv ara), from the first to the fifth offence, are from 30 to 200 
lashes; those for a bleeding hurt, from the first to the fourth 
offence, are from 50 to 200 lashes; those for a bone-breaking 
hurt, from the first to the third offence, are from 70 to 200 lashes; 
and those for a hurt depriving of consciousness or life, for the 
first and second offences, are 90 and 200 lashes. The maximum 
punishment of 200 lashes is prescribed only when the previous 
offences have not been atoned for, and it is to be inflicted in all 
such cases, however few or trifling the previous assaults have 
been. 

1 In M6 pdrydik^shih, but p6ry6<fkeshfin, ‘of those of the 
primitive faith,' in K20; from the Av. paoiry 6 ( 7 ka 6 sha of Yas. 
I) 47 > lib 6 5 ) IV, 53, XXII, 33, Fravardin Yt. o, 90, 156, Af. 
Rapithwin, 2. It is a term applied to what is considered as the 
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about it, for Gogosasp 1 spoke otherwise than the 
teaching 2 (/£&stak) of Ataro-Ahharmazd 3 , and S6sh- 
yans 4 otherwise than the teaching of Ataro-frobag 
Nosai 5 , and Metf6k-mah 6 otherwise than the teaching 
of Gogosasp 7 , and Afarg 8 otherwise than the teaching 


true Mazdayasnian religion in all ages, both before and after the 
time of Zarat&rt. 

1 One of the old commentators whose opinions are frequently 
quoted in Pahlavi books, as in Chap. II, 74, 82,119, Pahl.Vend. Ill, 
48, 138, 151, IV, 35, V, 14, 121, VI, 9, 64, VII, 6, 136, VIII, 64, 
236, XV, 35, 48, 56, 67, XVI, 5, XVIII, 98, 124, and thirteen 
times in the Nirangistan. His name is sometimes written Gorasp 
(as it is here both in M6 and K20) and sometimes Gogoiosp. 

2 Probably a written exposition or commentary is meant. 

8 This commentator is mentioned once in the Nirangistan as 
Ataro Auharmazdan. 

* This commentator is mentioned in Chaps. II, 56, 74, 80, 118, 
119, III, 13, VI, 4, 5; also in Pahl.Vend. Ill, 64, 69, 151, IV, 6, 
V, 48, 80, 107, 121, 146, 153, VI, 15, 64, 73, VII, 4, 136, 168, 
VIII, 28, 59, 303, IX, 184, XIII, 20, XVI, 7, 10, 17, 20-22, 27, 
XVIII, 98, and forty-six times in the Nirangistan. He was a name¬ 
sake of the last of the future apostles and sons of Zaratu.ft (see 
Bund. XXXII, 8), and his name is often written Soshans and read 
Saoshyos or Sosyof by Pazand writers. 

5 This commentator is mentioned once in the Nirangistan, and 
may probably be the Ataro-frobag of B. Yt. I, 7; compare also 
NOsli Burz-Mitro, the name of another commentator, in Chap. 

VIII, 18. 

6 This commentator is mentioned in Chaps. II, 1, ri, 12, 89, V, 
5, 6 ; also in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151, V, 6, 58, 107, VIII, 48, no, 

IX, 132, XIII, 99, XIV, 37, and four times in the Nirangistan. 
His name is sometimes written MA/yok-niah or MaWok-mah, and 
he was a namesake of Zaraturt’s cousin and first disciple (see 
Bund. XXXII, 2, 3). The VagarkarVi Dinik professes to have 
been compiled by Me^yok-mah, but there appear to have been 
several priests of this name (see Bund. XXXIII, 1). 

7 Gosasp in M6. 

8 This commentator is mentioned in Chaps. II, 2, 64, 73, 88, 
115, V, 5, 6 ; also in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 48, 115, V, 6, 14, 22, 58, 

R 2 
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of Soshyans. 4. And all those of the primitive 
faith rely upon these six 1 teachings, and there are 
some who rely more weakly and some more strongly 
upon some of them. 

146, VI, 9, VII, 6, 61, 93, 136, VIII, 48, 64, no, 250, IX, 132, 
XIII, 99, XIV, 14, 37, XIX, 84, Pahl. Yas. LXIV, 37, once in 
Farh. Okh., and thirty-eight times in the Nirangistan. 

1 Both MSS. have ‘ three,’ although four teachings and six 
commentators are mentioned in the previous section, and a fifth 
‘teaching’ is mentioned in Chap. II, 2. The original reading 
was more probably ‘ six ’ than ‘ four,’ as a Pahlavi ‘ six ’ requires 
merely the omission of a cipher to become 1 three,’ whereas a Pah¬ 
lavi 1 four ’ must be altered to produce the same blunder. 

Several other commentators are mentioned in Pahlavi books, such 
as Ataro-pa</, son of DaAfarukh, twice in the Nirangistan; AzaV 
mar d nine times in Nir.; Bardshand Auharmazd once in Nir.; Da d 
Aftharmazd in B. Yt. I, 7, III, 16, Pahl. Yas. X, 57, XI, 22 ; DaV- 
farukh in Pahl. Vend. V, 112, VI, 64, and twice in Nir.; DaAi-veh 
seventeen times in Nir.; Farukho thrice in Nir.; Kiratano-bCigec/ 
in Pahl. Vend. V, 80, VI, ig, IX, 184, XIII, 20, he is called the Kir- 
rnanik in Pahl.Vend. IV, 35, and Dastur Hoshangji thinks his name 
is merely a variant of the next; Kfishtano-bug&f in Sis. II, 57, 81, 
118, VI, 6, VIII, 17, Pahl. Vend. Ill, 64, 69, IV, 6, V, 48, VI, 53, 
64, 73, VIII, 28, XVI, 17, 21, 22, 27, and twenty-two times in 
Nir.; Mlh-Aftharmazd in Pahl. Vend. VII, 82 ; Mah-goraspo, Mah- 
gdrdspo, Mah-gospo, or Mah-vasp in Pahl. Yas. IX, 33, Pahl. Vend. 
Ill, 138, and ten times in Nir.; Mahvand-daV or Mah-vindazf in 
B. Yt. Ill, 3, Pahl. Yas. IX, 33, X, 57, XI, 22, XIX, 27; Mar<Abfi<f 
in Sis. II, 86, and twice in Nir., where he is called the son of D&d- 
gun; Neryosang in Sis. VIII, 13, Pahl. Vend. V, 22; NikhsM- 
puhar, or Nishapuhar in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151, V, 112, VI, 71, 
VIII, 64, XVI, 10, 17, AV.I, 35, and twenty-four times in Nir.; 
Nosai Burz-Mitro in Sis. VIII, 18; Parik or Pirik in Pahl. Vend. 
Ill, 138, V, 14, 134, VII, 82, 93, VIII, 64, and once in Nir.; 
Roshan or Roshano (which, as the .S'ikand-gumam states, was the 
name of a commentary written by Roshan son of Ataro-frobag) in 
Sis. II, 39,86, 107, B. Yt. Ill, 3, Pahl. Yas. IX, 5,14, Pahl. Vend. 
Ill, 48, V, 112, 134, 176, VII, 93, XVII, 11, and eleven times in 
Nir.; disciples of Vakht-afriAS (possibly the Bakht-afrhf of Sis. XX, 
11, B.Yt. I, 7) are mentioned once in Nir.; Vand-Auharmazd in Sis. 
II, 2, 6, 44, XIV, g, Pahl. Vend. VI, 73; and Veh-dost once in 
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Chapter II. 

1. For in the third farganf (‘chapter’) of the Ven- 
didad of M£</6k-mih 1 it is declared that when life is 
resigned without effort 2 , at the time when the life 
departs, when a dog is tied to his foot, even then 
the Nashs 3 rushes upon it, and afterwards, when 
seen by it, the Nasus is destroyed by it. 2. This is 
where it is stated which is the dog which destroys 
the Nashs 4 , the shepherd’s dog, the village-dog, the 
blood-hound, the slender hound 5 , and the rhkhnik 6 ; 

the Nirangistan. It must, however, be observed that the reading 
of some of these names is very uncertain. 

1 Alluding probably to M&fok-mfih’s complete commentary on 
the Vendidad (now no longer extant), as the commentary on Pahl. 
Vend. Ill, 48, which treats of Sag-dh/ or dog-gaze, does not men¬ 
tion Mtyok-mah or any of the details described here in the text; 
these details, however, are to be found in Pahl. Vend. VII, 4. 

2 Reading amat bard z6r g &n da</. This phrase occurs 
only in M6 (as a marginal note) and in the text of its descendants. 
Assuming that bara may be a miswriting of pa van (see p. 176, 
note 5), we might read amat pavan zor shfiyfia) ‘when he shall 
wash with holy-water.’ 

3 The ‘ corruption ’ which is supposed to enter a corpse shortly 
after death, whence it issues in the form of a fiend and seizes upon 
any one who touches the corpse, unless it has been destroyed, or 
driven away, by the gaze of a dog, as mentioned in the text (com¬ 
pare Vend. VIII, 38-48). The carcase of a dog is considered 
equally contagious with the corpse of a human being, and when 
the fiend of corruption (Nasfis or Nas of Bund. XXVIII, 29) has 
seized upon any one, it can be driven out only by a long and 
troublesome form of purification described in Vend. VIII, 111- 
228, IX, 4-117. 

4 This statement is now to be found in Pahl. Vend. VII, 4. 

5 See Bund. XIV, 19. The Persian Rivayats of Kamah Bahrah 
and Kdfis Raman (quoted in B29) describe these dogs as ‘ the 
shepherd’s dog, the house-dog, the strange or tame (gharib) dog, 
and the puppy.’ 

* Probably the Av. sukuruna of Vend. V, 100, XIII, 48, which 
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and as to the rhkhntk there have been divers 
opinions, as Vand-Ahharmazd 1 asserted, from the 
teaching of Afarg, that it does not destroy it. 3. 
The dog destroys the Nashs at the time when it 
sees the flesh, and when it sees the hair or nails it 
does not destroy it 2 . 4. A blind dog also destroys 

it at the time when it places a paw 3 on the corpse; 
and when it places it upon the hair or nails it does 
not destroy zV 4 . 5. The birds which destroy the 
Nashs are three: the mountain kite, the black crow, 
and the vulture 6 ; the bird, moreover, destroys it at 
the time when its shadow falls upon it; when it sees 
it in the water, a mirror, or a looking-glass, it does 
not destroy it 6 . 

is translated by hukar or hukur in the Pahlavi version. This 
fifth kind of dog is called ‘the blind (kur) dog’ in the Persian 
Rivayats; but Pahl. Vend. VII, 4 asserts that ‘ Soshans said the 
rukuntk also destroys it,’ and then speaks of the blind dog as 
in § 4. 

1 See the note on Chap. I, 4. 

2 This is also stated in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 138. 

8 See Pahl. Vend. VII, 4. 

4 The Persian Rivayats say this is because the Nasur is con¬ 
cealed beneath the hair and nails (compare Vend. VII, 70). 

6 These are the birds ‘ created for devouring dead matter ’ 
(see Bund. XIX, 25). Pahl. Vend. VII, 4 substitutes an eagle 
(dalman) for the vulture. 

6 This sentence is probably defective, as the last clause evi¬ 
dently refers to the dog’s gaze (see Pahl. Vend. Ill, 138), and not 
to the bird’s shadow; the rule, however, is applicable to both. 
Thus the Persian Rivayats state that if the bird’s shadow falls upon 
the hair or the nails of the corpse, or if the bird’s shadow, or the 
dog’s gaze falls upon a corpse in the water, or upon its reflection 
in a mirror, the Nastir is not destroyed. Dastur Jamaspji is of 
opinion that the utility of the bird’s shadow is intended to apply 
only to cases of death in uninhabited places, where a dog is not 
procurable. As all three birds are such as feed upon corpses, it 
seems probable that the rule as to their utility was intended to pre- 
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6. Vand-AMtarmazd said, where a pregnant woman 
is to be carried by two men 1 , both are to be cleansed 
by the Bareshnum ceremony 2 , and the head of the 
corpse, when they carry it away, is to be set towards 
the Dakhma 3 . 7. And on account of contamination 


vent any neglect of corpses found in wild places, where some of 
these birds would be sure to approach and let their shadows fall 
upon the dead, after which the finder of the corpse would suppose 
that the Nasfij was destroyed or driven away, and the corpse safer 
to approach. 

1 This is an exceptional case, when not more than two men 
are available; the usual custom (see Chap. X, 10) is to employ 
four men and two dogs (double the usual number) in disposing of 
the corpse of a pregnant woman, on account of the double risk 
of contamination, owing to the Nasfij, or fiend of corruption, 
having seized upon two corpses at once. In consequence of the 
exceptional nature of the case, the mode of purification is also 
exceptional. 

2 A long purification ceremony lasting nine nights, and described 
in Vend. IX, 1-145. Its name, according to Dastur Hoshangji, 
is derived from the first word of the instructions for sprinkling the 
unclean person, which commence (Vend. IX, 48) as follows: Bare- 
shnfim hi vaghdhanem paourum paiti-hi»/£oi s, 'sprinkle in 
front on the top of his head.’ As it is usual to quote chapters by 
their initial words, the initial word of these instructions for the cere¬ 
mony became a name for the ceremony itself. 

s The building in which the dead are finally deposited; here 
called by its Huzvaru name, khazan. The Dakhmas used by the 
Parsis in India are like low circular towers in external appearance, 
and consist of a high wall enclosing a larger or smaller circular 
space which is open to the sky. The only opening in the wall is 
a small doorway, closed with an iron door. In the centre of the 
circular area is a circular well a few feet in depth, and the space 
around it is paved so as to slope gently downwards from the 
enclosing wall to the brink of the well. This paved annular area 
is divided (by shallow gutters grooved into its surface) into spaces, 
each large enough for one corpse to be laid upon it, with the head 
towards the wall and the feet towards the well. These spaces are 
arranged in two or more concentric rings around the well, and the 
gutters (which isolate each space on all four sides) drain into the 
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(patfvlshak) 1 two are not to be carried at one time, 
and two by one person are not proper; one dog and 
one person are proper 2 . 8. Every one who under¬ 

stands the care of a corpse is proper; two boys of 
eight years old, who understand the care, are proper; 
a woman free from menstruation, or free from dead 


well. After a sufficient time has elapsed the dry bones are said to 
be thrown into the well, and when the well is full the Dakhma 
ought to be finally closed, and another one brought into use. 
These Dakhmas are erected upon some dry and barren spot, 
remote from habitations and water; upon the summit of a hill, 
if possible, as prescribed in Vend. VI, 93, and usually more than 
a mile from the town. In Bombay the town has gradually 
approached the Dakhmas, and to some extent surrounded them, 
but has been kept away from their immediate vicinity by the 
judicious measures of influential Parsis, who have acquired all the 
neighbouring land, and refrain from building on it. The reason 
for thus exposing their dead to the sun and carnivorous birds is 
that the Parsis consider fire, water, and earth too sacred to be 
defiled by corpses; and they have less consideration for the air. 
Next to burning, the Parsi mode of disposing of the dead is the 
most rapid and effectual, as it avoids most of the concentrated 
evils which must accumulate in crowded cemeteries in the course 
of time, and which require ages to dissipate. As it is, most of the 
offensive effluvium in the immediate vicinity of a Dakhma arises 
not from direct contamination of the air, but indirectly through 
the ground, which becomes polluted, in the course of time, by 
impure filtrations. 

1 Dastur Jamaspji prefers reading patdshak, and thinks it 
means ‘ necessity,’ as in cases where two deaths occur nearly 
simultaneously in the same house, when both corpses cannot be 
removed the same day. Such a meaning might suit this passage, 
but the word occurs again, in § 33 and Chap. IX, 7, where it can 
refer only to ‘ contamination,’and the etymology of pa<fvfshak 
(Av. paiti + vish) is plain enough. 

3 That is, when two persons cannot be found to carry a corpse, 
one can do it alone, provided he holds a dog by a string. This 
course is adopted, Dastur Jamaspji says, when a person happens 
to die in a place where only one Parsi is available. 
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matter \ or a man, with a woman or a child of eight 
years old, is proper. 

9. It is not to be carried all covered up 1 2 , for 
that is burying the corpse ; to carry it in the rain 
is worthy of death 3 . 10. When clouds have been 
around 4 * , it is allowable to carry it away from the 
house; and when rain sets in upon the road it is not 
allowable to carry it back to the house ; but when it 
is before a veranda (ddhli^) one should put it down 
there; that is allowable when he who owns the 
veranda is apprehensive, and when he does not 
allow it inside; and, afterwards, it is to be carried 
away to its place, and when the water stands the 
height of a javelin (ni^ak) inside ®, one puts it down 
and brings it away yet again. n. Met/ok-mah 6 7 
says that there should be a shelter (var y one should 


1 In the terms atd-dashtSno and ard-nasal the compound 
av is written in an obsolete manner, both in M6 and K20. The 
meaning of the text is that either or both of the corpse-carriers 
may be any Parsi man, woman, or child who understands the 
proper precautions. Compare Pahl. Vend. VIII, 28. 

2 K20 has ‘ when curved it is not to be carried.' 

3 That is, it is a mortal sin to allow rain to fall upon a corpse 
before it is deposited in the Dakhma. 

4 Or ‘ withheld,’ or ‘ continuous,’ according as we compare 

hamOn with Pers. imhn (Iman), am&n, or him&n. 

6 Inside the Dakhma apparently. The meaning seems to be, 
that when the Dakhma is flooded the corpse is to be laid down 
in some dry place in its vicinity until the flood has abated. But 
according to Pahl. Vend. VIII, 17, it is allowable to throw the 
corpse in when the Dakhma is full of water. 

6 See Chaps. I, 3, II, 1. Here, again, the quotation must be 
from his complete commentary, as it is not extant in the present 
Pahlavi Vendidad. 

7 From Av. var, ‘to cover, to shelter;’ compare Pers. gullah, 
‘ a bower or shed.’ Nowadays the Parsis have a permanent 
shelter near the Dakhma. Pahl. Vend. VIII, 17 says, ‘to carry 
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fasten above that place, and it would make it dry 
below 1 ; one should place the corpse under that 
shelter, and they may take the shelter and bring it 
away. 

12. From the fifth fargaraf of the Vendidad of 
Meafok-mah 2 they state thus, that at the place 
where one’s life goes forth, when he shall die upon 
a cloth, and a hair or a limb remains upon the bed- 
place and the ground 3 , the ground conveys the pollu¬ 
tion, even not originating with itself (ph. 3 .vabtmk), 
in like manner down unto the water 4 . 13. And when 
he is on a bedstead, and its legs are not connected 
with the ground, when a hair or a limb remains 
behind on the bedstead, it does not convey the pol¬ 
lution down. 14. When he shall die on a plastered 
floor the plaster is polluted, and when they dig up 
that plaster and spread it again afterwards, it is 
clean. 15. When he shall die on a stone, and the 
stone is connected with the ground, the stone will 
become clean, along with the ground, in the length 
of a year; and when they dig up the place, the 
stone being polluted is to be washed at the time. 
16. When a stone is connected with the ground, or 
is separated, and one shall die upon it, so much space 
of the stone as the corpse occupied is polluted 5 ; 


an umbrella (az^argash) from behind, or to hold up a shelter, is of 
no use.’ 

1 Or, ‘ it would make it very dry,’ if we read a »t r, ‘ very,’ instead 
of a.g ir, ‘below;’ these two words being written alike in Pahlavi. 

2 Quoting again from his lost commentary. 

3 Or, perhaps, ‘floor.’ 

4 This translation is somewhat doubtful, but the text seems to 
imply that the ground is polluted as deep as it contains no water. 

6 K20 has had, ‘ the stone is all polluted, and will become clean 
at the time when they dig it up, the stone is all polluted, in so 
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when they shall leave it, in the length of a year it 
will become clean along with the ground; and when 
they dig it up, the stone is all polluted, and is to be 
washed at the time ; when the stone is not made 
even with the ground, above the ground the stone is 
all polluted, and is to be washed at the time. 

17. Dung-fuel and ashes, when the limbs of a 
menstruous woman come upon them, are both pol¬ 
luted ; and the salt and lime for washing her shift 
(kartak-shhi) are to be treated just like stone 1 . 

18. If one shall die on a terrace roof (ban) 2 , when 
one of his limbs, or a hair, remains behind at the 
edge of the roof, the roof is polluted for the size of 
the body as far as the water; and they should carry 
down all the sacred twigs (baresom) 3 in the house, 
from the place where the pollution is, until there are 
thirty steps of three feet 4 to the sacred twigs, so 
that the sacred twigs may not be polluted; and 
when his hair or limb has not come to the eaves 
(parakan) the roof is polluted to the bottom (tohlk). 

19. And when one shall die on a rlta 6 it is polluted 

much space as the corpse occupied it is polluted; ’ but the addi¬ 
tional matter seems to be struck out Something analogous to the 
details in this paragraph will be found in Pahl. Vend.VI, 9. 

1 This section would be more appropriate in Chap. III. 

2 Or ‘ an upper floor;’ Pahl. Vend. VI, 9 has, ‘when he shall 
die on an upper floor, when nothing of him remains behind at the 
partitions (pardakan), the floor is polluted as far as the balcony 
(arkup) and the balcony alone is clean; when anything of him 
remains behind at the partitions, the floor is polluted as far as the 
balcony, the ground is polluted as far as the water, about the balcony 
alone it is not clear.’ 

3 See note on Chap. Ill, 32. 

4 The gam, 1 step,’ being 2 feet 7§ inches (see note on Bund. 
XXVI, 3) these thirty steps are about 7 9 English feet. 

6 Meaning uncertain; the word looks like Huzvarij, but it is 
possible to read rid-ae instead of rita-i. 
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for the size of the body as far as the water; in the 
length of a year it will become clean along with the 
ground. 20. A built bridge is liable just like a 
terrace roof. 21. When one shall die on the terrace 
roof of a trellised apartment (varam), that is also 
liable just like a terrace roof. 22. When he shall 
die in a trellised apartment , when one of his limbs, 
or a hair, does not remain on the borders (parakdn), 
it does not convey the pollution down, but when any 
of him remains behind it conveys it down; it is 
allowable when they dig it up k and one also spreads 
it again afterwards, and it is clean. 

23. When one shall die by strangulation and a 
rope in a crowd, when there is no fear of his falling 
down they should not carry him down ; and when 
there is a fear of his falling down, when that fear is 
as regards one side of him, they should carry him 
down on that side; and when he has fallen down 
they should carry him down in such place as he has 
fallen. 24. When one is seated upright and shall 
die, when there is fear of his falling on one side they 
should carry him down on that one side, and when 
there is fear on all four sides, then on all four sides ; 
and when he has fallen down they should carry him 
down in such place as he has fallen 1 2 . 

25. And when one shall die on a tree, when its 


1 That is, the floor of the apartment; which would probably be 
formed of earth beaten down, which, in India, is nearly always 
overspread with diluted cow-dung to hinder cracks in the smooth 
surface. A better class of floor is spread with lime plaster on 
a stony surface. 

2 The object of these rules is evidently to avoid disturbing the 
corpse more than is absolutely necessary, provided there be no 
fear of its polluting more of the ground by falling upon it. 
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bark is green and there is no fear of falling off, they 
should not carry him down ; and when there is fear 
of it, they should carry down the whole of the body 
(tanft masil). 26. And when the bark of the tree 
is withered, when there is fear of it and when there is 
no fear of it, they should carry it down. 27. When 
he shall die on a branch of a tree which is green, 
when there is no fear of his falling off they should 
not carry him down. 28. And when there is fear of 
it, or it is a branch of a withered tree, when also, a 
hair originating with him, or a limb, remains behind 
on the particular tree, they should carry down the 
whole of the body l . 29. And when it does not re¬ 
main behind him on the particular tree, but when 
there is fear of its falling off, they should not carry it 
below (vad fr6 d) 2 . 

30. When a corpse (nasal-i) 3 , from outside of it, 
remains behind on a jar (khftmbo) in which there 
may be wine, the jar is polluted, and the wine is 
clean. 31. And when one shall die inside, in the 
wine in the jar, if not even a hair or a curl originat¬ 
ing with him remains behind on the jar, the wine is 
polluted and the jar not polluted 4 . 32. When it is 


1 K20 has a portion of § 30 inserted here by mistake. 

a The object of these rules is likewise to prevent the risk of the 
corpse defiling more of the ground than is absolutely necessary by 
falling upon it, as it might do by the breaking of a dead branch. 

3 Nas&i (Av. nasu) means not only a corpse or carcase of 
a human being, dog, or other animal of the good creation, but 
also any portion of such corpse or carcase; that is, solid ‘ dead 
matter’ in general, as distinguished from dirt or refuse from the 
living body, or any liquid exudation from a corpse or carcase, 
which is called hikhar (Av. hikhra). 

4 Pahl. Vend. VI, 9 states, that * when one shall die on a jar of 
wine, the jar is useless, and the wine becomes just as though its 
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a jar in which there is oil \ and dead matter (nasdi), 
from outside of it, remains behind on it, this is even 
as though it remains inside it, because the oil comes 
outside and goes back to the inside, and both are 
polluted, the jar and the oil; and even on making 
the jar dry 2 it is not fit to put anything in. 

33. When a serpent (gar^ak) is in a jar in which 
there is wine, both are useless and polluted, for it 
makes them contaminated (patfvishak). 34. And 
when corn shall be in it, the jar is polluted and the 
corn clean ; and when nothing originating with the 
serpent inside the jar remains behind on the jar, so 
much of the corn as includes the serpent, and upon 
which the touch (mili^n) of the serpent has gone— 
because the touch of the serpent’s seed might be 
the death of one — is to be taken out and to be 
thrown away. 35. And when hair or dead matter, 
even not originating with the serpent, remains be¬ 
hind on the jar, the jar is polluted, but is service¬ 
able (shay at/) on making it dry 3 . 

36. Brick, earth, and mortar are separated by 


course (ravirn) had been within three steps of the corpse. And 
when he shall die in the wine, when nothing of him remains behind 
on the jar, the jar is proper on making it dry ’ (or, perhaps, ‘ the 
jar is fit for bran-flour ’). 

1 Or ‘clarified butter;’ in this case the ‘jar’ is probably a 
globular vessel, or carboy, made of hide, through which the oil, 
or liquid butter, penetrates so far as to keep the outer surface 
greasy, which accounts for the remark about the oil passing in and 
out. Such vessels, called (fabar, are commonly used for oil and 
liquid butter in India. 

2 Assuming that khfi-fkar stands for khfijk-kar, as it does in 
Pahl.Vend.VI, 71; otherwise we should have to read thus: ‘and 
the jar is not even fit to put any bran-flour in.’ 

3 Again assuming as in § 32; otherwise we must read thus: 
‘but is fit for bran-flour (khfifkar).’ 
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their own substance (pavan mindavam-i nafy- 
man), and are connected with the ground; being 
separated by their own substance is this, that so 
much space as dead matter 1 comes upon is pol¬ 
luted ; being connected with the ground is this, that 
they would convey the pollution down unto the 
water. 37. Dung-fuel, ashes, flour, and other pow¬ 
dered things are connected with their own sub¬ 
stance, and are separated from the ground; being 
connected with their own substance is this, that 
when dead matter comes upon them the whole of 
them is polluted; and being separated from the 
ground is this, that when dead matter comes upon 
them it does not make the ground polluted 2 . 

38. At a house in which the sacred ceremony 
(ya.si.yn) is prepared, and a dog or a person passes 3 
away in it, the first business to be done is this, that 
the fire is to be preserved from harm; moreover, if 
it be only possible to carry the fire so that they 
would carry it away within three steps of the 
corpse 4 , even then it is to be carried away, and the 


1 Or ‘ a corpseK20 has ‘ stands upon.’ The meaning is that 
these substances do not communicate the contamination throughout 
their own substance, but only downwards to the ground, which con¬ 
veys it farther down, so far as it contains no water. 

2 That is, these substances communicate the contamination 
throughout their own substance, but not down to the ground. 

3 The verb virfarrfano (Huz. vabrfintano), ‘to cross over, to 
pass away’ (Av. vi + tar, Pers. guDHajtan), can only be used 
when referring to the death of good people or animals; but the 
verb mfir</ano (Huz. yemituntano), ‘to die, to expire’ (Av. 
mar, Pers. murdan), can be used generally, though usually applied 
to the wicked and to evil creatures. Pahl.Vend. V, 134 contains 
nearly the same text as §§ 38, 39. 

4 Under ordinary circumstances fire must not be brought within 
thirty steps, or about 79 English feet, of a corpse (see Vend. VIII, 
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wall is not to be cut. 39. Roshan 1 said that an 
earthen one is to be cut into, but a mortar one is 
not to be cut; below and aboye no account is taken 
of damaging (bdddz&dth ) 2 the wall 3 . 40. To bring 
the fire within 4 the three steps from the corpse is a 
Tanip&har sin ; and when exudation happens to the 
corpse, it is worthy of death 5 . 41. The prepared 
food in that house is all useless, and that which is 
not prepared is usable in the length of nine nights 


17). But the spirit of the Mazdayasnian law is reasonable, and, 
although strict, it allows for practical difficulties and chooses the 
least of two evils in a more judicious manner than might be 
expected (a fact which it would be well for Parsis and others to 
observe in doubtful cases). Here, breaking through the wall of a 
house is considered a greater evil than the possible pollution of 
the fire by passing at a distance of three steps, or eight English 
feet, from a corpse. 

1 The name of a commentator, or commentary, often quoted in 
Pahlavi translations (see the note on Chap. I, 4). 

2 Literally, ‘ destroying the consciousness,’ or ‘ injuring the 
existence.’ Bod 6 z&d or bddydzad is a particular kind of sin 
which appears to consist chiefly of the ill-treatment of animals and 
injury of useful property. It is' mentioned in Pahl. Yas. XXIX, 
ib, Pahl. Vend. V, 107, XIII, 38, Farh. Okh. pp. 32, 33; and in 
some editions of the Khurdah Avesta it is defined as selling stolen 
men or animals into misery, or one’s own domestic cattle to the 
butcher, also spoiling and tearing up good clothing, or wasting 
and spoiling good food. 

3 The meaning is, that if it became necessary to break through 
the wall in order to remove the fire unpolluted, the sin committed 
through damaging the wall will not be punished either in this 
world or the next. 

4 That is, nearer than three steps, which is considered to be 
the minimum distance at which any degree of purity can be 
maintained. 

6 A marg-ar^an sin, on committing which the sinner is required 
to place his life at the disposal of the high-priest (see Chap. VIII, 
2, 5, 6, 21). It is usually considered equivalent to fifteen Tana- 
pfihars (see Chap. I, 1, 2). 
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or a month \ 42. Clothing also in like manner, ex¬ 

cept that which one wears on the body; that, even 
in that time, is not clean, since it remains in use. 
43. And the holy-water (zdhar) 1 2 , too, which is 
taken and remains in that place, is to be carried 
away immediately to the water; also the sacred 
milk (g'iv) 3 and butter Qmm) 4 in like manner. 44. 
Of the prayer 5 clothing Vand-Ahharmazd 6 said that 
it is usable in the length of nine nights or a month ; 
the writer 7 (dapir) said that it is when they perform 
the washing of hands, and wash it thoroughly, it 
will become clean at the time. 

45. If in a house there are three rooms (gun^i- 
nak), and one shall die in the entrance place 
(darg&s), if it be so that they may set the door 
open, and the corpse comes to this side, only this 

1 According to the season of the year, the period of uncleanness 
being nine nights in the five winter months, and a month in the 
seven summer months (see Vend. V, 129). 

2 Av. zaothra; this holy-water is consecrated by the priest 
reciting certain prayers while holding the empty metal cups in his 
hands, while filling them with water, and after filling them (see 
Haug’s Essays, p. 397). 

s The Av. gaur £-ivy a, ‘ product of the living cow,’which is 
kept in a metal saucer during the ceremonies, and used for 
sprinkling the sacred twigs (baresom), and for mixing with the 
holy-water and Hom-juice in the mortar (see Haug’s Essays, 
pp. 403, 405, 406). 

4 Compare Pers. Mm, ‘fat;’ it is the Av. gauj hudhau, ‘pro¬ 

duct of the well-yielding cow,’ a small piece of which is placed 
upon one of the sacred pancakes, or wafers (dron), during the 
ceremonies (see Haug’s Essays, pp. 396, 407). 

6 Reading yart; but it may be gait, ‘ changed.’ 

* See the note on Chap. I, 4. 

7 There appear to be, as yet, no means of ascertaining the 
name of the writer of the Shayast la-shayast, who gives his own 
opinion here. 

[53 s 
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side is polluted ; and if the corpse comes to that 
side, only that side is polluted; when it comes to 
both sides at once (a^vdi), only the entrance place 
is polluted alone, both the dwelling-rooms (khanak) 
are clean. 

46. And the vault of the sacred fires 1 alone does 
not become polluted. 

47. If one shall die in a wild spot (vaskar), pre¬ 
pared food which is within three steps is all useless, 
and beyond four steps it is not polluted. 48. Pre¬ 
pared food is this, such as bread, boiled and roast 
meat, and prepared broth 2 . 

49. And the ashes (var) of the sacred fire 3 be¬ 
come in a measure polluted. 

50. Should they carry in the fire into that house 
in which the length of nine nights or a month is 
requisite for becoming clean, there is a sin of one 
Taniphhar 4 through carrying it in, and one Tani- 
pfthar through kindling it; and every trifling crea¬ 
ture (khftr or khftl) which shall die and shall remain 
causes a sin of one Tanaphhar. 51. Also through 
carrying water in, there is a sin of one Farman ; and 
to pour water on the place where any one’s life 
departs is a sin of one Tanapuhar, and to pour it 
on a different place is a sin of one Y&t. 52. And to 


1 Literally, ‘the vault of the fires of Vahram.’ Pahl. Vend. 
V, 134 says ‘the vault of the fires is liable just like an empty 
house.’ Both this section and § 49 seem out of place. 

* See Pahl. Vend. V, 134. 

3 Literally, ‘the produce of the fire of Vahram,’ a term for 
‘ashes,’ which is used in Pahl. Vend. V, 150 along with the 
equivalent phrase, ‘clothing of the fire’ (see Chap. Ill, 27). 

* See Chap. I, 1, 2 for the degrees of sin mentioned in §§ 50, 
SL 53- 
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undergo ablution 1 inside the unclean house is all non¬ 
ablution. 53. And whoever goes into it needlessly, 
his body and clothes are to be every time thoroughly 
washed, and his sin is one Tandphhar; and when he 
goes in needfully it is neither good work nor sin 2 . 

54. And this pollution is all in the sharp account 
(tikhak amdr) when the life departs 3 ; the only 
thing which amounts to polluting is contact with the 
flesh, and even with the hair and nails. 55. Of the 
contact which is stated in the Avesta 4 , the account 
is that it is from one side, and it ever cleaves to 
one; the curse (ga^i^n) 5 which is stated in the 
Avesta advances from all four sides. 56. Soshyans 6 
said it is, until its exhibition to a dog, just as it be¬ 
comes at the time when its life departs 7 ; a priest, a 

1 That is, the ceremonial ablution (pa</iyaflih), or ‘ washing, 
with water, the hands and arms up to the elbows, the face as far 
as behind the ears, and the feet up to the ankles,’ whilst a certain 
form of prayer is recited (see AV. p. 148, note). 

2 Here again, as in § 38, the strict letter of the law is relaxed in 
case of necessity. 

3 Meaning, apparently, that any pollution is taken into account, 
as a sin, in the investigation the soul has to undergo upon entering 
the other world. Much of this paragraph will be found in Pahl. 
Vend. V, 107. 

4 Referring to Vend. V, 82-107, which gives an account of the 
number of persons through whom the pollution of a corpse or 
carcase will pass, which is in proportion to the importance of the 
dead individual. The statement here made is that the infection, 
passing from one to the other, enters each person only on one 
side, but the demon of corruption attacks them on all sides. 

8 Meaning, probably, the Nasur, or demon of corruption (see §1), 
who is said to rush upon all those polluted as detailed in Vend. V, 
82-107. 

6 See Chap. I, 3. 

7 That is, until seen by the dog the corpse remains pervaded 
by the demon of corruption and hazardous to approach (see 
§§ i-4). 
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warrior, and a husbandman are no use, for merely 
a dog is stated. 57. Kdshtano-bd/^ 1 said the 
account is at the time when its life departs ; and 
that which Kushtano-bu^et/ specially said is, ‘when 
anything is inside it (the place) the pollution is as 
far as to the place where that thing stands.’ 58. 
When a dog, or a goat, or a pig is requisite 
(darvai) 2 it is proper, for the pollution does not 
attack further there ; and the pollution of a child in 
the womb is along with the mother. 

59. The direct pollution of a hedgehog 3 cleaves 
to one , and not the indirect pollution. 60. Direct 
pollution (hamr^af) 4 is that when the body is in 
contact with a corpse, and indirect pollution (pait- 

1 See Chap. I, 4, note. This name is nearly always written 
Kushtano-bughi'/ in Sis. in K20 and M6; it is not mentioned in 
Pahl. Vend. V, 107, although the details here quoted are there 
given in part. 

2 The meaning is not quite clear, but this sentence is probably 
to be read in connection with the preceding one, as implying that 
where such domestic animals are kept they can be used for stopping 
the infection, as effectually as any inanimate object. The pig is 
here mentioned as a common domestic animal, but Parsis have 
long since adopted the prejudices of Hindus and Muhammadans 
as regards the uncleanness of the pig. 

3 As Vend. V, 108-112 says the same of the dog urupi, it 
would seem that the writer of our text considered the urupi to be 
a hedgehog (zuzak); the Pahlavi translation of the Vendidad 
renders it by rapuk or ripfik, which appears to be merely an 
approximate transcript of the Avesta word; traditionally, this is 
read raspuk and compared with Pers. rash, ‘ichneumon;’ its 
identification with the hedgehog is certainly doubtful, although it 
appears to be admitted in Pahl. Vend. V, 112, where the same 
words are used as in this section. 

4 The technical terms hamrhz? and paitre^, for contagion and 
infection, are merely corruptions of Av. ham-raethwayeiti and 
paiti-raeth wayeiti. The definition of the latter one is omitted 
in K20 by mistake. 
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r&d) is that when 1 one is in contact with him who 
touched the corpse ; and from contact with him who 
is the eleventh 2 indirect pollution cleaves to one in 
the same manner. 61. The indirect pollution of an 
ape 3 and a menstruous woman, not acting the same 
way, remains. 62. The shepherd’s dog, and like¬ 
wise the village-dog, and others also of the like kind 
carry contamination to eight 4 ; and when they shall 
carry the carcase down on the ground the place 5 is 
clean immediately; and that, too, which dies on a 
balcony (iskhp), until they shall carry it down to 
the bottom, is polluted for the length of a year. 

63. Whoever brings dead matter (nasii) on any 
person is worthy of death; he is thrice worthy of 


1 Reading amat, ‘ when,’ instead of mun, ‘ which ’ (see note to 
Bund. I, 7). 

2 Vend. V, 86, 87 limits the pollution to the eleventh person 
infected, in the extreme case of the corpse having been a priest; 
but Pahl. Vend. V, 107 quotes the opinion of Soshans that until 
a dog has gazed at the corpse the pollution extends to the twelfth, 
but only the first ten require the ceremonial purification of the 
bareshnum, the others being cleansed by ordinary washing with 
bull’s urine and water. 

3 Pahl. Vend. V, 167 states, however, that ‘ everything of the 
ape (kapik) is just like mankind.’ The meaning of § 61 is very 
uncertain, as the text can be both read and translated several ways, 
and none of them are very satisfactory. 

* That is, in the case of the shepherd’s dog (see Vend. V, 92, 93); 
the carcases of other dogs occasion the indirect pollution of fewer 
persons, in proportion to their inferior importance; but Pahl. Vend. 
V, 107 states, with regard to this importance, that when ‘ in doubt, 
every man is to be considered as a priest, and every dog as a shep¬ 
herd’s dog,’ so as to be on the safe side, by exacting the maximum 
amount of purification in all doubtful cases. 

6 The Pahlavi text leaves it doubtful whether the place, the 
people, or the carcase becomes clean, but the first is the most 
probable. 
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death 1 at the time when a dog has not seen the 
corpse (nasal); and if through negligence of ap¬ 
pliances and means ( k&r va tftbano) he disturbs it, 
and disturbs it by touching it, he knows that it is a 
sin worthy of death; and for a corpse that a dog 
has seen, and one that a dog has not seen, the ac¬ 
countability is to be understood to be as much 2 , and 
for the death and sickness 3 of a feeble man and a 
powerful one. 64. Afarg has said there is no ac¬ 
count of appliances and means 4 , for it is not allow¬ 
able to commit a sin worthy of death in cases of 
death and sickness. 

65. When they move a corpse which a dog has 
not seen with a thousand men, even then the bodies 
of the whole number are polluted 5 , and are to be 
washed for them with ceremony (pi^ak) 6 . 66. And 

for that which a dog has seen, except that one only 
when a man shall move it all 7 by touching it, his 
washing is then not to be with ceremony. 67. And 
when he is in contact and does not move it, he is to 
be washed with bull’s urine and water. 68. And 


1 That is, he has committed a sin equivalent to three mortal 
sins (marg-ar^-an). 

2 Reading ver as equivalent to v£.r. 

3 Reading rakhtakih (compare Pers. rakhtah, ‘sick, wounded’). 

4 This opinion of Afarg (see Chap. I, 3) is also quoted in Pahl. 

Vend. Ill, 48. 

6 This statement is repeated in Chap. X, 33. 

6 That is, with the Bareshnum ceremony. 

7 This exception (which is repeated in §§ 68, 71) seems to imply 
that §§ 66, 68, 71 refer to the collection of any fragments of 
a corpse found in the wilderness, or in water; and the exemption 
from the troublesome purification ceremony in such cases, is pro¬ 
bably intended to encourage people to undertake the disagreeable 
duty of attending to such fragments. 
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when he shall move with a stake (dir) 1 a corpse 
which a dog has not seen, except that one only 
when he shall move it all, the washing for him is 
not to be with ceremony. 

69. And when a man shall move a corpse, which 
a dog has not seen, by the hand of another man, he 
who moves it by the hand of a man, and he also 
whose own hand’s strength does it are polluted in 
the bodies of both ; and it is the root of a Tanaph- 
har 2 sin for him himself and of a Taniphhar for the 
other one, for this reason , because his own body and 
that also of the other are both made polluted 
through sinfulness. 70. And when there is not in 
him, nor even originating with him (ahambftni/6), 
the strength of him whose own hand it is, it is just 
as though he would move it (the corpse) with a 
stake 3 ; and he who held it in the way of contact 
with his hand is to be washed with ceremony; and 
it is the root of a Tandphhar sin for him whose 
own hand it is, and of a Kh6r 4 * for himself. 71. 
When he shall move a corpse by the hand of a man, 
and the corpse is of those which a dog has seen— 
except that one only when he shall move it all 6 —• 
the washing for him is not to be with ceremony. 


1 The interposition of the stake, or piece of wood, prevents the 
direct attack of the Nas&r, or demon of corruption, which has not 
been driven away by a dog. That inanimate objects are supposed 
to stop the progress of the pollution appears from § 57. 

2 See Chap. I, 1, 2. A sin is figuratively said to take root in 
the body, when it has to be eradicated, or figuratively dug up. 

3 See § 68. If he employs another man to move the corpse 
merely because he is physically unable to do it himself, he escapes 

with less pollution than when he is able to do the work himself; 

but the man employed suffers the same in both cases. 

* See Chap. I, x, 2. 6 See § 66. 
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72. When one is going by a place at night, and 
comes back there on the morrow, and a corpse 
lies there, and he does not know whether the evil 
(dtis) was there when he came by 1 , or not, it is to 
be considered by him that it was not there. 

73. Of a flock in which is a sheep by whom dead 
matter is eaten, of a forest in which is a tree with 
which dead matter is mingled, and of a firewood- 
stand (aesamdin) in which is a stick of firewood 
with which grease is mingled, Afarg said that it is 
not proper to make the flock and the forest fruitful, 
and the firewood is useless 2 . 

74. A bout a door on which a corpse impinges; as 
to the door of a town and city they have been of the 
same opinion, that it is to be discarded by his com¬ 
rades (hamkar) 3 ; as to a door which is mostly closed 
(badttim) 4 they have been of different opinions, 


1 Literally, ‘ when I came bythe usual Persian idiom in such 
phrases. 

a This statement of Afarg’s, so far as it relates to greasy fire¬ 
wood, will be found in Pahl. Vend. V, 14. 

3 Or, ‘ by the community.’ The same rule is mentioned in Pahl. 
Vend. V, 14. 

4 There is some uncertainty about this word. It is not the 
Pers. badtum, ‘worst, vilest,’ because that is written vac/tfim or 
vatum in Pahlavi; besides, the rule must apply to other than the 
vilest doors, otherwise it would not harmonize with § 75. It is not 
a miswriting of nitum, ‘ lowest, most debased,’ for the same reason, 
and because it occurs elsewhere. It is not a miswriting of betman, 
a possible variant of bStfi, ‘a house’ (although ‘a house-door’ 
would suit the context very well), because it occurs also in Pahl. 
Vend. V, 14, XI, 10, in which latter place it is clearly an adjective 
partially translating Av. brndvo. And it would be hazardous to 
connect it with Pers. bidfin, ‘outside,’ which seems merely a cor¬ 
ruption or misreading of birfin. The view taken here is that 
badtfim stands for bandtum, ‘most shut up,’ the nasal being 
often dropped in Pahlavi, as in sag for sang, ‘ stone,’ &c. 
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G6g6sasp 1 said that discarding it by his comrades 
is likewise proper, and Soshyans said that it is not 
proper; and as to other doors they have been 
of the same opinion, that it is not proper. 75. 
The door of one’s own chief apartment (shah-gds) 
is fit for that of the place for menstruation (da-itin- 
istan), and that of the place for menstruation is fit 
for that of the depository/hr the dead (khazano) 2 , 
and that of the depository of the dead is not fit for 
any purpose whatever 3 ; that of the more pleasant 
is fit for that of the more grievous. 

76. Any one who, through sinfulness, throws a 
corpse into the water, is worthy of death on the 
spot 4 ; when he throws only one it is one sin worthy 
of death, and when he throws ten at one time it is 
then one sin worthy of death ; when he throws them 
separately it is a sin worthy of death for each one. 
77. Of the water, into which one throws dead matter, 
the extent of pollution is three steps of three feet in 
the water advancing, nine steps of three feet in the 
water passed over, and six steps of three feet in the 
water alongside 5 ; six steps of three feet in the depth 
of the water, and three steps of three feet in the 
water pouring over the dead matter are polluted as 
regards the depth 6 . 78. When it is thrown into the 

midst of a great standing water, in like manner, the 
proportion it comes is ever as much as it goes, and 

1 See Chap. I, 3. 

2 The Huz. equivalent of Paz. dakhmak (see § 6). 

s See Pahl. Vend. V, 14. 

4 Compare Pahl.Vend. VII, 66. 5 See Vend. VI, 80. 

6 That is, the pollution extends about eight English feet up-stream 
and upwards, sixteen feet sideways and downwards, and twenty- 
four feet down-stream. Some of the latter part of the sentence is 
omitted in K20 by mistake. 
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is the proportion of it they should always carry 
away with the dead matter 1 . 

79. And when a man comes forth, and a corpse 
lies in the water, when he is able to bring it out, 
and it is not an injury to him, it is not allowable to 
abandon it except when he brings it out 2 3 . 80. 
Sbshyans® said that, when it is an injury, it is allow¬ 
able when 4 5 he does not bring it out; and when it is 
not an injury, and he does not bring it , his sin is a 
Taniphhar 6 . 81. Kftshtano-bti^A/ 6 said that even 
in case of injury it is not allowable to abandon it, 
except when he brings it out; when he does not 
bring it he is worthy of death. 82. And G6gosasp 7 
said that it is even in case of injury not allowable, 
except when he brings it out; and when, in case of 
injury, he does not bring it out his sin is a Tan&- 
puhar; and when it is no injury to him, and he does 
not bring it, he is worthy of death. 

83. And when he shall wish to bring it his cloth¬ 
ing is to be laid aside 8 , for it makes the clothing 


1 The sentence is obscure, but this seems to be the meaning; 
that is, when a corpse or any dead matter is thrown into a pond 
or tank, the pollution extends sixteen feet from it in all directions ; 
and that quantity of water ought to be drawn off, in order to 
purify the tank (see Vend. VI, 65-71). As the corpse, in nearly 
all cases, must be either at the bottom or on the surface, the quan¬ 
tity of polluted water to be drawn off must be a hemispherical 
mass sixteen feet in radius, or about forty-eight tons of water. 

2 See Pahl. Vend. VI, 64, where it states that bringing it out 
is a good work of one Tanap&har, and leaving it is a sin of the 
same amount. 

3 See Chap. I, 3. 

4 Reading amat, ‘when,’ instead of mftn, ‘which’ (see Bund. 
I, 7, note). 

5 See Chap. I, 1, 2. 6 See Chap. I, 4, note. 

7 See Chap. I, 3. 8 See Pahl. Vend. VI, 64. 
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polluted, and whatever he is first able and best able 
to bring is to be brought out by him. 84. When, too, 
he is able to bring it out through the breadth of the 
water, then also it is to be brought out so 1 ; and 
when he is not able, it is to be brought out through 
the length of the water; and showing it to a dog 
and the two men are not to be waited for 2 . 

85. And it is to be carried by him so much away 
from the neighbourhood of the water that, when he 
puts it down, the water which comes out dropping 
from the corpse does not reach back to the water; 
for when the water which comes out from the corpse 
reaches continuously back to the water he is worthy 
of death ; and after that (min zak fr &g) it is to be 
shown to a dog, and it is to be carried away by two 
men. 86. And when he wishes to throw it out from 
the water, Martf-bu^/ 3 said it is allowable to throw it 
out thus, so that the water of the dripping corpse 
does not reach continuously back to the water; 
Roshan said it would be allowable to throw it out 
far. 

87. To drag it over the water is allowable, to 
grasp and relinquish it is not allowable 4 ; and when 
it is possible to act so that he may convey it from 
a great water to a small water, when the water is 

1 So that less water may be polluted by the corpse taking the 
shortest route through it; but if that be impossible it must come 
out quickly, at any rate. 

2 That is, the otherwise indispensable dog’s gaze and two 
bearers must be dispensed with, if not at hand, in order to save 
time, until the corpse is out of the water (see § 85). 

3 It might be, ‘ there was a man who said,’ but Mar</-b(W occurs 
in the Nirangistan as the name of a commentator (see Chap. I, 4, 
note). 

4 See Pahl. Vend. VI, 64 for this prohibition. 
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connected it is allowable, and when separated it is 
not allowable. 88. Afarg 1 said it is allowable to 
drag it below through the water, but to drag it over 
is not allowable, for this has come on the water as a 
danger 2 3 , and that has not come on it as a danger. 
89. Meofbk-mhh 1 said it is allowable to drag it 
above, but to drag it below is not allowable, for the 
danger has gone out across the water, and the 
danger is not now to be brought upon it; and on 
that which is below, on which the danger has not 
come, the danger will at last arrive. 

90. When he goes into the water he is to go into 
it with this idea, that ‘ should there be many below, 
then I will even bring allfor whoever goes in not 
with this idea, and shall disturb any other one which 
lies there, will become polluted s . 91. And if the 
corpse be heavy and it is not possible to bring it out 
by one person, and he goes out with this idea, that 
‘ I will go and prepare means, and bring this corpse 
out of the water;’ and when through sinfulness 4 he 
does not go back his body is polluted and worthy of 


1 See Chap. I, 3. 

2 Or ‘ fear.’ The difference of opinion between the two com¬ 
mentators on this question in casuistry, appears to have arisen from 
Afarg regarding the water merely as the representative of a spirit, 
who might be endangered or frightened by the source of impurity 
becoming more visible when above the water, while Mea'ok-mah 
considered the water in its material aspect, and wished to save it 
from the further pollution consequent upon drawing the corpse 
through more of it. 

3 See Pahl. Vend. VI, 64. 

4 These rules generally distinguish clearly between offences 
committed 1 through sinfulness,’ that is, wilfully, and those arising 
from accidental inability; more stress being laid upon the inten¬ 
tion than upon the action. 
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death, and when he is unable to go back he is not 
polluted. 

92. When the corpse is so decomposed (ptWak), 
when it is thus necessary to bring it out, that he 
must cut off various fragments, even after he cuts 
them off they are to be brought out; and for every 
fragment his hands and knife are to be washed with 
bull’s urine (gdme^), and with dust and moisture 
(nambo) they are clean 1 . 93. And they are to be 
torn off 2 by him, and for every single fragment which 
he brings out his good work is one Tanaphhar. 

94. And when rain is falling the corpse lies in the 
water; to take it from the water to deposit it in the 
rain is not 3 allowable. 

95. Clothing which is useless 4 , this is that in which 
they should carry a corpse, and that even when very 
much or altogether useless; of that on which they 
shall decompose 5 (bard vishftp£nd), and of that on 
which the excretions (hikhar) of the dead come, so 
much space is to be cut away 6 , and the rest is to be 


1 See Pahl. Vend. VI, 64 for §§ 92, 93. 

2 Or ‘twisted off;’ the Huz. neskhuntano must be traced to 
Chald. nC2 < to pluck out, to tear away,’ and seems to have a similar 
meaning in Pahlavi; its Paz. equivalent vikhtano (Av. vi^) ought 
to be compared rather with Pers. ktkhtan, ‘to bruise or break,’ 
than with bekhtan or pekhtan, ‘ to twist.’ 

3 This negative is omitted in M6 by mistake. 

4 Compare Pahl. Vend. VII, 32. 

5 Or‘go to pieces;’ that this is the meaning of vishfipend 
appears clearly from Pahl. Vend. VII, 123, but a Persian gloss in 
the modern MS. M9 explains it as ‘ deposit fragments from the 
beak of a bird,’ meaning, of course, fragments of dead matter 
dropped by a carrion bird. 

6 As useless, being incapable of purification; such cuttings are 
to be buried, according to the Avesta of Vend. VII, 32, though the 
Pahlavi commentary explains that they are to be thrown away. 
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thoroughly washed for the six-months’ period 1 . 96. 
That which a menstruous woman has in wear (mah- 
m&nih) 2 is to be discarded in like fashion. 

97. The clothing which is to be washed for the 
six-months’ period is such as is declared in the 
Avesta 3 . 98. If the clothing be leathern it is to 
be thoroughly washed three times with bull’s urine 
(gom^), every time to be made quite dry with dust, 
and to be thoroughly washed three times with water, 
and to be laid out three months in a place to be 
viewed by the sun 4 ; and then it is proper for an 
unclean person (arm (At) 6 who has not performed 


1 Khshvar-mafigok is merely a corruption of the Av. khshvar 
maungho, ‘six months/ of Vend. VII, 36, where this form of 
cleansing is thus described: ‘ If (the clothing) be woven, they 
should wash it out six times with bull’s urine, they should scour 
it six times with earth, they should wash it out six times with 
water, they should fumigate it six months at the window of the 
house.’ 

2 See Pahl. Vend. VII, 32. 

3 That is, woven clothing, as declared in Vend. VII, 36 (quoted 
above in note 1). 

‘ See Vend. VII, 35. 

6 A Persian gloss defines armfirt as ‘a woman who has brought 
forth a dead child,’ and this is the general opinion ; but that seems 
to be only a particular example of an unclean person who would 
be included under the general term arme,rt, for according to Pahl. 
Vend. IX, 133, 137, 141 a man when only partially purified must 
remain apart in the place for the armfirt (Av. airima, compare 
Sans, il or ri) for a certain time. Neryosang, in his Sanskrit 
translation of Mkh. (XXXVII, 36, XXXIX, 40, LI, 7), explains 
armfirt as ‘lame, crippled, immobility;’ it also means ‘stagnant,’ 
when applied to water; and its primitive signification was, probably, 
‘ most stationary,’ an appropriate term for such unclean persons as 
are required to remain in a particular place apart from all others, 
as well as for helpless cripples, and insane persons under restraint 
(see Chap. VI, 1). The meaning ‘ most polluted ’ would hardly 
apply to tank water. 
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worship, or it is proper for a menstruous woman. 99. 
Other clothing, when hair is on it 1 , is liable just like 
woven cloth (tatf'ak); all the washing of wool, floss 
silk, silk, hair, and camel’s hair is just like that of 
woven cloth; and woven clothing is to be washed 
six times 2 . 

100. Wool which is connected together, when one 
part is twisted over another, and a corpse rests 8 
upon it, is all polluted on account of the connection ; 
and when fleece (mesh) rests upon fleece, then so 
much space as the corpse rests upon is polluted. 
101. When one shall die upon a rich carpet (blip) 
when the carpet is on a coarse rug (namaa?) and 
is made connected, the rug and carpet are both pol¬ 
luted, and when separated the rug is clean. 102. 
When several cushions are heaped (nikid) one 
upon the other, and are not made connected, and 
dead matter comes upon them, they have been 
unanimous that only that one is polluted on which 
the dead matter came. 103. A cushion together 
with wool 4 is liable just like a carpet with a rug 5 
104. Of several cushions which are tied down to¬ 
gether, when dead matter comes to the tie, both are 
polluted, the cord and the cushions; and when the 
dead matter comes to a cushion, and does not come 
to the tie, the cushions are all polluted on account 
of the connection, and the tie is clean 8 . 

1 Pahl. Vend. VII, 35 says ‘ when a single hair is on it.’ 

2 As mentioned in a note on § 95. 

8 Literally, ‘ impinges.’ Here, as in many other places, * dead 
matter’ may be read instead of'corpse,’ as nasal means both or 
either of them. 

* That is, laid upon wool. 

6 See § 101. 

6 See Pahl. Vend. VII, 27. 
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105. A pregnant woman who devours dead matter 
through sinfulness is polluted and worthy of death, 
and there is no washing for her 1 ; and as for the 
child, when it has become acquainted with duties 
(pisak-shin&s), ashes 2 and bull’s urine are for its 
eating and for its washing. 106. As for a child who 
is born of solitary carriers of the dead 3 , although its 
father and mother may both have devoured dead 
matter through sinfulness, that which is born is 
clean on the spot, for it does not become polluted 
by birth. 

107. R6shan 4 * said that every one, who, through 
sinfulness, has become polluted by means of dead 
matter, is worthy of death, and his polluted body 
never becomes clean; for this one is more wretched 
than the fox which one throws into the water living, 
and in the water it will die. 108. One worthy of 
death never becomes clean ; and a solitary carrier of 
the dead is to be kept at thirty steps from ceremonial 
ablution (pcLtfiydzdh). 

109. Whichsoever of the animal species has eaten 
their dead matter 6 , its milk, dung, hair, and wool are 
polluted the length of a year; and if pregnant when 
it has eaten it, the young one has also eaten it, and 
the young one is clean after the length of a year 
from being born of the mother, no. When a male 
which has eaten it mounts a female, the female is 
not polluted, in. When dead matter is eaten by it, 


1 That is, she cannot be purified. 

2 Reading var (see note on § 49). 

* Carrying a corpse by a single person being prohibited (see 
§§ 7, 8); but why he is supposed to devour it is not clear. 

4 See Chap. I, 4, note. 

' Compare Pahl.Vend. VII, 192. 
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and even while it is not digested it shall die, it is 
liable just like a leathern bag (anbhn) in which is 
dead matter. 

112. Gold, when dead matter comes upon it, is to 
be once thoroughly washed with bull’s urine (g6- 
mes), to be once made quite dry with dust, and to 
be once thoroughly washed with water, and it is 
clean 1 . 113. Silver is to be twice thoroughly washed 
with bull’s urine, and to be made quite dry with 
dust, and is to be twice thoroughly washed with 
water, and it is clean 2 . 114. And iron, in like man¬ 

ner , three times, steel four times, and stone six 
times 3 . 115. Afarg said : ‘ Should it be quicksilver 

(a&ginak) 4 it is liable just like gold, and amber 
(kahrupal) just like stone, and all jewels just like 
iron.’ 116. The pearl (mftrvArW) 5 , amber, the 

1 The purification here detailed is prescribed for golden vessels 
in Vend. VII, 186. 

2 This is the purification prescribed for silver vessels in Vend. 
VII, 74 W.; it is found in the Vendidad Sadah, but is omitted 
(evidently by mistake) in the Vendidad with Pahlavi translation, 
and has, therefore, been omitted in Spiegel’s edition of the texts. 
By this accidental omission in the MSS. silver is connected with 
the purification for stone (see § 114). 

3 See Vend. VII, 75 W., much of which is omitted in the Ven¬ 
didad with Pahlavi translation, and in Spiegel’s edition (see the 
preceding note), the sixfold washing of stone being erroneously 
applied to silver (see Vend. VII, 187 Sp.), owing to this omission 
of the intervening text. It appears from this section that the Av. 
haosafna, which has usually been translated as ‘copper,’ was 
understood to be pfflawf, ‘ steel,’ by the Pahlavi translators. 

* Or ‘a mirror’ (Pers. abginah), but the word is evidently used 
for a metal in SZS. X, 2, and very likely here also. 

3 Most of the substances mentioned in §§ ng, 116 are detailed 
in Pahl.Vend.VII, 188, where it is stated that ‘as to the pearl 
there have been different opinions, some say that it is liable just 
like gold, some say that it is just like the other jewels, and some 
say that there is no washing for it.' 

[5] T 
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ruby (yikand) gem, the turquoise 1 , the agate (sha- 
pak), coral-stone (vasarftn sag), bone, and other 
substances (gdhar) which are not particularly men¬ 
tioned, are to be washed just like wood 2 ; and when 
they are taken into use there is no washing 3 4 , and 
when they are not taken their washing is once. 117. 
Of earthen and horny articles there is no washing; 
and of other substances which are not taken for 
use the washing is once, and they are declared out 
of use. 

118. Firewood, when green, is to be cut off the 
length of a span (vitast), one by one, as many 
sticks as there are—and when dry one span and two 
finger -breadths ^—and is to be deposited in some 
place the length of a year, and water is not to be 
dropped upon it; and it is drawn out after the 
length of a year; Soshyans 5 said that it is proper 
as firewood for ordinary fires, and Kushtano-bCyyet/ 6 
said that it is just as declared in the Avesta : ‘ The 


1 This is doubtful; the word can. be read pirtnak, and has the 
Pers. gloss pirfizah, ‘turquoise,’ in some MSS. If read pilinak it 
might perhaps be taken for ‘ivory.’ But in Pahl. Vend. VII, 188 
it is vafarino, ‘snowy,’ and the reading there seems to be ‘jet- 
black and snow-white stone-coral;’ so here the original meaning 
may have been ‘ snow-white and jet-black coral-stone.’ 

2 Vend. VII, 188 says that ‘earthen or wooden or porcelain 
vessels are impure for everlasting.’ 

3 Meaning, apparently, that they cannot be purified for imme¬ 
diate use. 

4 That is, one-sixth longer than when green, the vitast being 
twelve finger -breadths, or nine inches (see Bund. XXVI, 3, note). 
The purification of firewood, here prescribed, is simply drying it 
for a year in short lengths; but Vend. VII, 72-82 requires it also 
to be sprinkled once with water, and to be cut into longer pieces. 

5 See Chap. I, 3. 

e See Chap. I, 4, note. 
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washed one , even then, is proper in dried clothing V 

119. About corn 1 2 they have been unanimous that 
so much space is polluted as the dead matter comes 
upon; and of that which is lowered into pits 3 , or 
is wanted to be so, and of that which is scattered 
(a A la?) at such a place there are different opinions; 
Sdshyans said: ‘ Should it be of such a place it is 
polluted as much as the dead matter has come upon 
it; ’ and Gogosasp 4 5 said : ‘ Should it be so it is 
all polluted, and the straw is all polluted.’ 

120. A walnut®, through its mode, of connection, 
is all polluted, and the washing of both its shell and 
kernel (pdst va mazg) is just like that of wood. 

121. A pomegranate also is of such nature as a 
walnut. 122. As to the date, when its stalk 6 is not 
connected the date is polluted and the stalk and 
stone (fistak) are clean; the washing of the date is 
just like that of corn ; and when it is touched upon 
the stalk, when the stalk, stone, and date are con¬ 
nected, the whole is polluted; as to the date when 
not connected with the stalk, and touched at the 


1 Something similar is said in Pahl. Vend. VI, 71. 

3 According to Vend. VII, 83-93 polluted corn and fodder are 
to be treated like polluted firewood, but to be cut into pieces of 
about double the length. 

3 Reading dfin gopan farostak; the practice of storing corn 
in dry pits underground is common in the East and in some parts 
of Europe. In Pahl. Vend. VII, 93 it is ddn gdpfin dvist, ‘ con¬ 
cealed in pits.’ 

4 See Chap. I, 3. 

5 Pahl. Vend. VII, 93 classes the almond with the walnut as 
a connected fruit, and the date with the pomegranate as a sepa¬ 
rated one. 

6 The word is kfirapak or kfirdaak, but its meaning is 
doubtful. 


T 2 
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stalk, the date is clean, and the washing of the 
stone is just like that of wood. 123. The pome¬ 
granate, citron, quince, apple, pear, and other fruit, 
when in bearing and the rind (pazafmno) is per¬ 
ceptible on it, when dead matter comes upon it there 
is no pollution of it; and when the rind (pazi- 
misno) is not perceptible on it, its washing is just 
like that of corn; and rind is ever with the citron k 
124. For meat, butter, milk, cheese, and preserves 
(ri/£ir) there is no washing 2 . 


Chapter III. 

1. The clothing of a menstruous woman which 
they shall take new for her use is polluted, and that 
which is in use is not polluted 3 . 2. When a bed¬ 
chamber (shaa'-aurvan) is overspread, and a carpet 
(blip) is laid upon it and a cushion on the two 4 , and 

1 Pahl.Vend.VII, 93 says, ‘fruit whose rind (pazar 1 ) exists is 
also just like that in a pod (kuvak), and for that which does not 
remain in a rind, when pollution shall come upon it, there is no 
cleansing whatever. Afarg said that there is ever a rind (paza- 
yirno) with the citron.’ 

2 Pahl. Vend. VII, 93 says, ‘for everything separated there is 
a washing, except meat and milk.’ Articles for which there is no 
washing cannot be purified. 

3 Pahl. Vend. XVI, 5 says, ‘ when in the place she remains in 
for the purpose, she does not make the clothing she wears on her 
body polluted, it remains for use within the place.’ The meaning 
is, probably, that clothing already set apart for the purpose does not 
become further polluted, so as to be unfit for her use. It appears 
also (Pahl. Vend. XVI, 5) that on the spot where menstruation 
first appears, not even the twigs uplifted in the sacred ceremony 
are polluted, unless the circumstances are abnormal. 

4 This phrase, about the carpet and cushion, is omitted in K20 
by mistake. 
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a woman sits upon it and menstruation occurs, when 
she puts a foot from the cushion on to the carpet, 
and from the carpet out into the bed-chamber, the 
carpet and bed-chamber are both polluted, for they 
are taken newly for her use, but of the cushion there 
is no pollution for this reason, because it is in use. 
3. And when she sits on the cushion so that she 
shall have both the carpet and cushion in use, the 
bed-chamber is polluted by itself; and when all three 
shall be in use there is no pollution whatever h 

4. Just as she knows that it is menstruation, in the 
place she is in for the purpose 1 2 , first the necklace, 
then the ear-rings, then the head-fillet (/fa mbar), 
and then the outer garments (^ctmak) are to be put 
off by her. 5. When in the place she remains in 
for the purpose, even though she may remain a very 
long time for that purpose, yet then the outer gar¬ 
ments are clean, and there is no need of leather 
covering and leather shoes 3 . 

6. When she knows for certain (a£var) that it is 
menstruation, until the complete changing (guhari- 
tfano) of all her garments, and she shall have sat 
down in the place for menstruation 4 , a prayer is to 


1 §§ 2, 3 are merely corollaries from § 1. 

2 Or, possibly, ‘ on the spot she is in on the occasionalthough 
it would appear from § 5 that the place referred to is the dashtan- 
ist&n, or place of retirement for the unclean. 

3 Reading mark va ralmihi, but both reading and meaning 
are doubtful. The first word may be murk6, ‘musk,’ and the 
other can be read sharmgah, but, if so, the construction of the 
sentence is defective, as it stands in the MSS. 

4 The dashtanistan, a comfortless room or cell provided in 
every Parsi house for unclean persons to retire to, where they 
can see neither sun, moon, stars, fire, water, sacred vessels, nor 
righteous men; it ought to be fifteen steps (39 1 feet) from fire, 
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be retained inwardly 1 . 7. When worship is cele¬ 

brated a prayer is to be retained 2 inwardly, and 
should menstruation occur the prayer is to be 
spoken out by her. 8. When in speaking out the 
prayer should menstruation occur, both afterwards, 
when the time was certain (azdgdmAn), and now 
she is certain 3 . 9. When she retains a prayer in¬ 
wardly, and a call of nature arises, there is no need 
for her to speak out the prayer, for the formula for 
the call is to be spoken by her 4 . 

10. Hands sprinkled in ceremonial ablution (pat/1- 
yap), when a menstruous woman sees them, become 
quite unclean (apAtflyAz>) by her look 8 , and even 
when she looks hastily, and does not see the sacred 
twigs (baresom), it is the same. 11. And on the 
subject of a house (khdnak-i babA), when a men¬ 
struous woman is above in it, and the sacred twigs 


water, and the sacred twigs, and three steps (8 feet) from righteous 
men (see § 33 and Vend. XVI, 1-10). 

1 This kind of prayer (Av. v&k, ‘a word or phrase,’ Pahl. \ag, 
Pers. bis) is a short formula, the beginning of which is to be 
muttered in a kind of whisper, or (according to the Pahlavi idiom) 
it ‘ is to be taken ’ and ‘ retained ’ inwardly (as a protection while 
eating, praying, or performing other necessary acts) by strictly 
abstaining from all conversation, until the completion of the act, 
when the prayer or v&g ‘ is to be spoken out,’ that is, the conclusion 
of the formula is to be uttered aloud, and the person is then free 
to speak as he likes. Different formulas are used on different 
occasions. 

2 Kao has, ‘she retains a prayer.’ See Pahl.Vend.XVI, g. 

3 The meaning is, however, uncertain. 

4 The Pahlavi text is as follows : Amat vag yakhsenunea', pe- 
rinkar (Pers. p&syar) bara yatuneo' ar vag guftano kar loit 
mamanar nask-i pavan /famijn yemalelunisno. Compare Pahl. 
Vend. XVI, 5. 

3 See Pahl. Vend. XVI, 10. 
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stand right below, if even fully fifteen steps below, 
even then the sacred twigs are unclean (apit/lyay)*; 
but when not right below fifteen steps are plenty. 

12. Prepared food which is within three steps of a 
menstruous woman is polluted by her, and food which 
she delivers up (bard parda zed) from her morning 
meal (/^dsht) is not fit for the evening meal (lam), 
nor that which she delivers up from her evening 
meal for the morning meal; it is not fit even for the 
same woman 1 2 ; and water which is within three 
steps of her, when they shall put it into a pail 
(dfibal) or ablution-vessel (pdz/iydz/dan), and shall 
do it without handling (ayadman), is jit for the 
hands in ceremonial ablution. 13. When she touches 
the bedding 3 and garments of any one, Soshyans 4 
said that so much space is to be washed with bull’s 
urine (gom&z) and water; her bedding which touches 
the bedding of any one does not make it polluted. 

14. A menstruous woman who becomes clean in 
three nights is not to be washed till the fifth day; 
from the fifth day onwards to the ninth day, when- 


1 Pahl. Vend. XVI, 10 says, ‘everything, when at the right dis¬ 
tance, is proper, except only that one case, when uncleanness is 
above and cleanness also right below; although it be even much 
below, yet it is not proper.’ In such a case the prescribed distance 
of fifteen steps is not sufficient; therefore, the dashtanistan 
should be on the ground floor, not over an underground water- 
tank, nor within fifteen steps of the water in such a tank. 

2 Or, possibly, ham nfirman may mean ‘ a companion woman,’ 
when two or more are secluded at the same time. Pahl. Vend. 
XVI, 17 says, ‘food delivered up by a menstruous woman is of no 
use whatever, it is not proper; in parts free from pollution (gavid- 
vasno), in those likewise it is not proper;’ the reading ^avio'- 
z'arno (proposed by Dastur Hoshangji) is, however, doubtful. 

3 Or ‘clothing,’ vistarg. 

4 See Chap. I, 3. 
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ever she becomes clean, she is to sit down in cleanli¬ 
ness one day for the sake of her depletion (tihlk), 
and then she is fit for washing; and after nine nights 
the depletion is no matter 1 . 

15. A woman who has brought forth or miscarried 
(nasi!), during forty days sees whenever she is pol¬ 
luted ; but when she knows for certain that she is 
free from menstruation she is, thereupon, to be asso¬ 
ciated with meanwhile (vada.y), from the forty days 2 
onward ; but when she knows for certain that there 
is something of it, she is to be considered meanwhile 
as menstruous. 

16. A menstruous woman when she has sat one 
month as menstruous, and becomes clean on the 
thirtieth day, when at the very same time she be¬ 
came quite clean she also becomes again men¬ 
struous, her depletion (tihik) is from its beginning, 
and till the fifth day washing is not allowable. 17. 
And when she is washed from the menstruation, 
and has sat three days in cleanliness, and again be¬ 
comes menstruous as from the beginning, four days 
are to be watched through by her, and the fifth day 
is for washing 3 . 18. When she has become free 


1 See Pahl. Vend. XVI, 22. The Hebrew law (Lev. xv. 19) pre¬ 
scribes a fixed period of seven days, except in abnormal cases. 

2 The same period of seclusion as appointed by the Hebrew 
law, after the birth of a man child (see Lev. xii. 2-4). The Avesta 
law (Vend. V, 1 35-159) prescribes only twelve nights’ seclusion, 
divided into two periods of three and nine nights respectively, as 
the Hebrew woman’s seclusion is divided into periods of seven and 
thirty-three days. 

3 The substance of §§ 16, 17 is given in Pahl. Vend. XVI, 22, 
but in language even more obscure than here. The washing men¬ 
tioned here is merely for the first menstruation; that for the second 
one being prescribed in § 18. 
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from the second menstruation she is not in cleanli¬ 
ness for nine days and nights,—these days and 
nights are for watching,— and then she is to be 
washed; when the nine days and nights are com¬ 
pleted, on the same day washing is good 1 . 

19. Of leucorrhcea (/6lharak) 2 , when it has quite 
changed colour, that which comes on before and 
also that which is after menstruation, the pollution 
is just like that of menstruation. 

20. When she has become so completely clean 
from menstruation that her washing may be as 
usual (dastobarag hie), she does not make the 
sacred twigs (baresom), nor even other things, 
polluted when beyond three steps. 

21. On account of severe cold it is allowable for 
her to sit out towards 3 the fire; and while she 
washes a prayer (v &g) is to be taken inwardly by 
her 4 , and the washing of her hands, except with 
bull’s urine (gomes'), is not proper till then; and 
when they are washed by her, two hundred noxious 
creatures are to be destroyed by her as atonement 
for sin. 

22. A woman who goes beyond the period of 
menstruation 5 , and, afterwards, sees she is polluted, 
when her pregnancy is certain—except when her 

1 In such abnormal cases the Hebrew law (Lev. xv. 25-28) 
prescribes seven days’ seclusion after recovery. 

2 Av. iithra, see explanation of iiharak-h6mand (Av. iithra- 
vanrf) in Pahl. Vend. XVI, 1, 34. 

3 Dastfir Jdmaspji reads val bavan-i atish, ‘to the part of the 
fire.’ From what follows it would seem doubtful whether this 
distant approach to the fire is allowable until she is ready for 
washing. 

4 See § 6, note. 

s Or, ‘ goes up from the place of menstruation.’ 
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miscarriage (nasal yehevCmtano) is evident—is 
then to be washed with bull’s urine and water; 
when her pregnancy is not certain she is to be con¬ 
sidered as menstruous. 23. Some say 1 , moreover, 
that when miscarriage is certainly manifest she is, 
meanwhile, to be considered as menstruous. 24. 
Some say that when she is doubtful about the mis¬ 
carriage she is to be washed with ceremony 2 . 

25. And for any one 3 who comes in contact with a 
menstruous woman, or with the person whom it is 
necessary to wash with water and bull’s urine, it is 
the root of a sin of sixty stirs 4 * . 26. And for whom¬ 
ever knowingly has sexual intercourse with a men¬ 
struous woman it is the root of a sin of fifteen 
Tanapfihars and sixty stirs 6 . 

27. Of a menstruous woman who sees a fire the 
sin is one Farman 6 , and when she goes within three 
steps it is one Tanapfihar, and when she puts a 
hand on the fire itself 7 it is a sin of fifteen Tana- 
puhars; and in like manner as to the ashes 8 and 
water goblet 9 . 28. When she looks at water it is a 


1 Literally, ‘ there is one who says thus.’ 

2 See Chap. II, 6g. 

3 Reading air instead of adinar, ‘then for him.’ 

4 That is, the sin is a Khdr (see Chap. I, 2). 

6 According to the Avesta (Vend. XV, 23, 24) he becomes a 
peshdtanu (Pahl. tanapuhar). The Hebrew law (Lev. xv. 24) 
makes him unclean for seven days. 

6 See Chap. I, 2. That it was sinful for her to look at fire, 
even in Avesta times, appears from Vend. XVI, 8. 

7 Literally, ‘ on the body of the fire.’ 

8 That libftryfi means ‘ ashes’appears from Pahl. Vend. V, 150; 
literally it is Iluzvaru for ‘ clothing or covering,’ and is so used 
in Pahl. Vend. VI, 106, VII, 122. Metaphorically, ashes are the 
clothing of the fire. 

9 Reading dubalak; but the word is doubtful. Possibly it 
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sin of one Farman; when she sits in water it is a sin 
of fifteen Tanapfihars; and when through disobe¬ 
dience she walks out in the rain every single drop 
is a sin of fifteen Taniphhars for her. 29. And the 
sun and other luminaries are not to be looked at by 
her, and animals and plants are not to be looked at 
by her, and conversation with a righteous man is 
not to be held by her; for a fiend so violent is that 
fiend of menstruation 1 , that , where another fiend 
does not smite anything with a look (akhsh), it 
smites with a look. 

30. As to a house 2 in which is a menstruous 
woman, the fire of that house is not to be kindled; 
food which is delivered up from before a men¬ 
struous woman is not proper for the same woman 3 . 

31. A tray-cloth (khvinS ^cimak) which stands 
before her , when it is not in contact with her, is not 
polluted; a table-napkin (patai'khhr) when apart 
from her thigh, and contact does not occur, is 
proper *. 

32. When one 5 wishes to consecrate the sacred 
cakes (dr6n) 6 , when one holds up the sacred twigs 

should be read gobarak for gav-bar, ‘bull’s produce,’ referring 
to the bull’s urine which, with ashes, is prescribed (Vend. V, 148) 
as the first food for a woman after miscarriage. 

1 The demoness Geh (see Bund. Ill, 3-9). 

2 By khanak, ‘ house, abode,’ must here be understood merely 
the woman’s place of seclusion. K20 inserts atar den after 
mfin, which renders it possible (by assuming another preposition) 
to translate as follows: ‘As to a house in which is a fire, the fire 
in that house is not to be kindled by a menstruous woman.’ 

3 See § r2. 

4 Fit to use again. 

6 Perhaps we should read ‘she’ throughout this section, as a 
woman can perform these rites among women (see Chap. X, 35). 

6 The drdn (Av. draona, corrupted into drfin or darfin by 
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(baresdm) 1 from the twig-stand (bares om-d&n), 
and menstruation occurs, and just as it came to 
ones knowledge one puts down the sacred twigs and 
goes out, the sacred twigs are not polluted. 


Paz. writers) is a small round pancake or wafer of unleavened 
bread, about the size of the palm of the hand. It is made of 
wheaten flour and water, with a little clarified butter, and is flexible. 
A dron is converted into a frasast by marking it on one side, 
before frying, with nine superficial cuts (in three rows of three 
each) made with a finger-nail while thrice repeating the words 
humat hfikht huvarst, ‘ well-thought, well-said, well-done,’one 
word to each of the nine cuts. Any dron or frasast that is torn 
must not be used in any ceremony. In the dr6n ceremony two 
drons are placed separately by the priest upon a very low table 
before him, on its left side, the nearer one having a small piece of 
butter (gau.r hudhczu) upon it; two frasasts are similarly placed 
upon its right-hand side, the farther one having a pomegranate 
twig (urvaram) upon it; and between this and the farther dron 
an egg is placed. The sacred twigs (baresom) must also be 
present on their stand to the left of the priest, and a fire or lamp 
must stand opposite him, on the other side of the table. The 
priest recites a certain formula of consecration (chiefly Yas. Ill, 
i-VIII, 9), during which he uplifts the sacred twigs, and mentions 
the name of the angel, or of the guardian spirit of a deceased 
person, in whose honour the ceremony is performed. After con¬ 
secration, pieces are broken off the dr6ns by the officiating priest, 
and are eaten by himself and those present, beginning with the 
priests (see Haug’s Essays, pp. 396, 407, 408, AV. p. 147). 

1 The baresom (Av. baresma) consists of a number of slender 
rods or tai (Pahl. tak), formerly twigs of some particular trees, 
but now thin metal wires are generally used. The number of these 
twigs varies according to the nature of the ceremony, but is usually 
from five to thirty-three. These twigs are laid upon the crescent¬ 
shaped tops of two adjacent metal stands, each called a mfth-ru, 
‘moon-face,’ and both together forming the baresom-dan or 
‘ twig-stand.’ The baresom is prepared for the sacred rites by 
the recital of certain prayers by the officiating priest, during which 
he washes the twigs with water, and ties them together with a 
kfistik or girdle formed of six thread-like ribbons split out of 
a leaflet of the date-palm and twisted together; this girdle, being 
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33. And during her menstruation she is to be so 
seated that, from her body, there are fifteen steps of 
three feet to water, fifteen steps to fire, fifteen steps 
to the sacred twigs, and three steps to a righteous 
man 1 . 34. And her food is to be carried forth in 
iron or leaden vessels; and the person (valman) 
who shall carry forth the food stands at three steps 
away from her 2 . 35. When worship is celebrated, 
every time at the dedication (shnftman£) 3 of the 
consecration of sacred cakes (dr6n ya.?t) it is to 
be uttered aloud by her; some say the Itha and 
Ashem-vohh 4 . 


Chapter IV. 

1. A sacred thread-g\rd\e (kftstlk), should it be 
made of silk (parvand), is not proper; the hair 
(pashm) of a hairy goat and a hairy camel is 


passed twice round the twigs, is secured with a right-handed and 
left-handed knot on one side, and is then passed round a third 
time and secured with a similar double knot on the other side, 
exactly as the kustik or sacred thread-girdle is secured round the 
waist of a Parsi man or woman (see Haug’s Essays, pp. 396-399). 

1 See Vend. XVI, 9, 10. All the ceremonial apparatus must be 
kept as far removed as the sacred twigs. 

2 See Vend. XVI, n-14, which states that the food is to be 
carried forth on iron, lead, or the basest metal. 

3 This is the time when the name of the angel or spirit is men¬ 
tioned, in whose honour the cakes are consecrated (see § 32, note 
on dron, and Chap. VII-, 8). 

4 The Itha is Yas.V (so called from its first word), which forms 
a part of the dron yart or formula of consecration (see § 32, note 
on dron). The Ashem-vohft is probably that in Yas. VIII, 9, 
which concludes the consecration. The same details are given in 
Pahl. Vend. XVI, 17. These prayers also form a portion of all 
ceremonial worship, including the Yasirn. 
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proper, and from other hairy creatures (nifty i no) it 
is proper among the lowly (nakhft.dk). 2. The 
least fulness 1 necessary for it is exactly three 
finger-breadths / when it is exactly three finger- 
breadths altogether 2 from one side, and when the 
rest is cut off, it is proper. 3. When one retains the 
prayer inwardly 3 and has tied his girdle, and ties 
it anew once again, he will untie that which he has 
tied, and it is not proper 4 

4. Cloth of thick silk brocade (dlpftko) and 
figured silk (parnikftno) is not good for girdling 5 ; 
and cloth of hide when the hair is stripped from it, 
of wool, of hair, of cotton, of dyed silk, and of wood® 
is proper for shirting (sapiklh). 5. Four finger- 
breadths of shirt 7 is the measure of its width away 

1 Literally, ‘width;’ that is, extra width, or slackness round the 
waist, as the girdle sits very loosely over a loose shirt; or, as the 
text implies, the slackness ought to admit three fingers together, 
projecting edgeways from the waist. After tying it so loosely, any 
unnecessary length, of string may be cut off, when the girdle is 
put on for the first time. The necessary looseness is again men¬ 
tioned in Chap. X, 1. 

2 Literally, ‘extreme to extreme;’ roe.rman-a-r6e.fman being 
Huzvarij for sarasar. 

3 That is, has begun the prayer formula (requisite while tying 
on the girdle) with a bSs or muttered prayer (see Chap. Ill, 6, 
note). 

* The meaning appears to be that he must not tie the girdle 
a second time without recommencing the prayer formula. 

3 This word, ayiby'^6g,hSnth, is chiefly a transcript from the 
Avesta name of the kfistik or girdle, aiwyaunghana. Probably 
garments in general are meant. 

3 Perhaps darin may mean cloth of bark, hemp, or flax here. 

7 The sacred shirt, worn by Parsis of both sexes (young children 
excepted) in India, is a very loose tunic of white muslin, with very 
short loose sleeves covering part of the upper arm. It is called 
sadaro (Pers. sudarah) in Gujarati, and shapik (Pers. shabi) 
in Pahlavi. 
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from each side, from the neck to the skirt (parik); 
and as to the length before and behind, as much as 
is proper to cover up is good. 6. So much length 
and breadth, when it is double or thickened 1 , are 
not proper; when on the separation (dhrmdnak) of 
the two folds one remains clothed on one side, both 
when he wears the girdle (kustlk), and when he 
does not wear the girdle, even then it is not undress 
(vishit/akih) 2 . 

7. When a shirt of one fold is put on, and the 
skirt has concealed both sides, the girdle is tied over 
it, and it is proper. 8. When two shirts are put on, 
and they shall tie the girdle over that which is 
above, then it is for him a root of the sin owing 
to 3 running about uncovered 4 * 6 . 

9. By a man and woman, until fifteen years of 
age, there is no committal of the sin of running 
about uncovered®; and the sin of unseasonable 

1 Assuming that aitabarW stands for astabaritf; the Huz. 
ait being substituted for the Paz. ast. The text appears to refer 
to lined or stuffed shirts,-such as would be very suitable for the 
cold winters of Persia, like the clothing padded with cotton wool 
used by natives of the cooler parts of India in the cold season. 

2 That is, the degree of nakedness which is sinful (see§§ 8-10). 

3 K20 has 1 ft, ‘not,’ instead of rat, ‘owing to;’ this would 
reverse the meaning of the sentence, but it is not the usual place 
for the negative particle. 

4 This sin is called vishirf-dfi-bfirifnih ; it is mentioned in 

Pahl. Vend.V, 167, VII, 48, but not described there. The usual 
definition of the sin is ‘ walking about without the sacred thread- 
girdle;’ and it is generally classed with the two other Parsi sins of 
‘ walking with one boot ’ and ‘ making water on foot ’ (see AV. 
XXV, 5, 6); sometimes a fourth Parsi sin, ‘ unseasonable chatter,’ 
is associated with them, as in the text, but this is supposed to be 
punished in a different manner in hell (see AV. XXIII). 

6 Indicating that it is not absolutely necessary to wear the sacred 
thread-girdle till one is fifteen years old (see Chap. X, 13). 
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chatter 1 arises after fifteen years of age 2 , io. The 
sin of running about uncovered, as far as three 
steps, is a Farman each step; at the fourth step it 
is a Tanapfihar 3 sin. 

11. A girdle to which there is no fringe is proper ; 
and when they shall tie a woman’s ringlet (gurs) 4 it 
is not proper. 

12. Walking with one boot 6 as far as four steps is 


1 This sin is called drayan-^ftyirnih, literally, ‘eagerness for 
chattering,’ and consists in talking while eating, praying, or at any 
other time when a prayer (yig) has been taken inwardly and is not 
yet spoken out; many details regarding it are given in the next 
chapter. The sin consists in breaking the spell, or destroying the 
effect, of the v &g. 

2 This is modified by Chap. V, i, 2. 

3 See Chap. I, i, 2. These particulars are deduced by the 
Pahlavi commentator from Vend. XVIII, 115, which refers, how¬ 
ever, to a special case of going without girdle and shirt. He says 
(Pahl. Vend. XVIII, 116), ‘ so that as far as the fourth step it is 
not more than (al) a Srosho-^aranam, and at the fourth step it 
amounts to the root of a Tanapuhar within him; some say that he 
is within what is allowed him in going three steps. When he walks 
on very many steps it is also not more than a Tanapuhar, and 
when he stops again it is counted from the starting-point ’ (com¬ 
pare § 12). 

4 Probably referring to the possibility of tying the girdle over 
a woman’s hair, when hanging loose down to her waist. The 
present custom among Parsi women in India is to cover up the 
whole of their hair with a white handkerchief tied closely over the 
head; but whether this is an ancient custom is uncertain. 

6 This sin, which is mentioned in Bund. XXVIII, 13, is called 
aS-mfik-dfibarunih or khadfi-mfik-dfibfirifnih, literally, ‘run¬ 
ning in one boot,’ and is usually so understood, but how there 
can be any risk of the committal of so inconvenient an offence is 
not explained. Dastfir Hoshangji thinks that ae-mfik, ‘one boot,’ 
was formerly written avi-mfik, ‘without boots;’ and no doubt 
avi is sometimes written exactly like khadfi, ‘ one,’ (indicating, 
possibly, a phonetic change of avi into agvi). Perhaps, however, 
the word alludes to the Persian practice of wearing an outer boot 
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a Tanap&har sin, when with one 1 movement; and 
after the fourth step as much as one shall walk is a 
Tanapfthar; and when he sits down and walks on 
the sin is the same that it would be from his starting- 
point (bftnfh); and there were some who said it is a 
Tanfrpuhar for each league (parasang). 

13. At night, when they lie down, the shirt and 
girdle are to be worn, for they are more protecting 
for the body, and good for the soul. 14. When 
they lie down with the shirt and girdle, before sleep 
one shall utter one Ashem-vohft 2 , and with every 
coming and going of the breath (vay6) is a good 
work of three Sroshd-^aranams 3 ; and if in that 

(mfik) over an inner one of thinner leather, when walking out of 
doors; so that the sin of ‘ running in one pair of boots ’ would be 
something equivalent to walking out in one’s stockings; and this 
seems all the more probable from the separate account of walking 
‘without boots or stockings,’ avim%ak, given in Chap. X, 12. 
But whatever may have been the original meaning of the word, 
Parsis nowadays understand that it forbids their walking without 
shoes; this should be recollected by any European official in 
India who fancies that Parsis ought to take off their shoes in his 
presence, as by insisting on such a practice he is compelling them 
to commit what they believe to be a serious sin. 

1 Assuming that hand, ‘ this,’ stands for ae, ‘one’ (see p. 218, 
note 3). The amount of sinfulness in walking improperly shod 
appears to be deduced from that incurred by walking improperly 
dressed (see § 10). 

4 See Bund. XX, 2. The same details are given in Chap. 
X, 24. 

* The Av. sraosho-zl’arana appears to have been a scourge 
with which offenders were lashed by the assistant priests (see Vend. 
TIT, 125, 129, IV, 38, &c.), and a Srosho-^aranam was, therefore, 
originally one lash with a scourge. As the gravity of an offence 
was measured by the number of lashes administered, when this 
term was transferred from the temporal to the spiritual gravity of 
sin, it was considered as the unit of weight by which sins were 
estimated; and, by a further process of reasoning, the good works 

[ 5 ] u 
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sleep decease occurs, his renunciation of sin is 
accomplished \ 


Chapter V. 

i. Of unseasonable chatter 2 that of children of 
five years of age has no root; and from five years 
till seven years, when one is under the tuition of his 


necessary for counterbalancing sins were estimated by the same 
unit of weight. Regarding the amount of a Srdshd-toanfim there 
is much uncertainty; according to Chap. XVI, g and Pahl.Vend. 
VI, 15 it is the same as a Farman, and this appears to be the case 
also from a comparison of§ 10 with Pahl.Vend. XVIII, 116 (see 
note on § 10); but according to Chap. XI, 2 it is half a Farmfin, 
and the Farman is also probably the degree meant by the frequent 
mention of three SroshoV'aranams as the least weight of sin or good 
works that will turn the scale in which the soul’s actions are weighed 
after death (see Chap. VI, 3). This uncertainty may perhaps have 
arisen from ae, ‘ one,’ and the cipher 3 being often written alike in 
Pahlavi. But, besides this uncertainty, there is some discordance 
between the various accounts of the actual weight of a Srosho- 
^aran&m, as may be seen in Chaps. X, 24, XI, 2, XVI, g. As a 
weight the Srbsho-^aranam is not often mentioned in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad, for wherever it translates the Av. sraosho-/£arana it 
means ‘lashes with a scourge;’ but the weight of one Sr6sh6- 
^aranam is mentioned in Pahl.Vend.VI, ig, three Srosho-^aranams 
in IV, 142, VII, 136, XVII, 11, XVIII, gg, 116, and five Srdshd- 
^aranams in XVI, 8. 

1 Patitikih, ‘ the dropping’ or renunciation of sin, is effected 
by confessing serious offences to a high-priest, and also by the 
recitation of a particular formula called the Patit, in which every 
imaginable sin is mentioned with a declaration of repentance of 
any such sins as the reciter may have committed. The priest 
ordains such atonement as he thinks necessary, but the remission 
of the sins depends upon the after performance of the atone¬ 
ment and the effectual determination to avoid such sins in future 
(see Chap. VIII, 1, 2, 8). 

2 See Chap. IV, 9. 
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father and innocent *, it has no root in him, and 
when sinful it has root in the father 1 2 . 2. And from 

eight years till they are man and woman of fifteen 
years, if even one is innocent during the performance 
of the ritual (ya^to), but is able to say its ItM and 
Ashem-vohh 3 , and does not say them, it is the root 
of unseasonable chatter for him 4 * ; and when he is 
able to perform his ritual by heart (narm), and says 
only the Itha and Ashem-vohfi, some have said that 
such is as when his ritual is not performed and there 
is no offering (yastdfri^), and some have said that 
it is not unseasonable chatter. 

3. Unseasonable chatter may occur at every cere¬ 
monial (yasisnS); for him who has performed the 
ritual it is a Tanaphhar sin 6 ; for him who has not 
performed the ritual it is less, some have said three 
Sr6sh6-/£aran&ms 6 . 4. The measure of unseasonable 
chatter is a Tanaphhar sin; this is where every 
ceremony, or every morsel, or every drop of urine is 
not completed 7 . 5. Of the unseasonable chatter of 


1 That is, intending no harm, as contrasted with sinful or wilful 
chatter in defiance of instruction. 

2 Because the father is supposed to be responsible, in the next 
■world, for the sins of the child, even as he will profit by its good 
works (see Chaps. X, 22, XII, 15). 

3 See Chap. Ill, 35. 

4 Inattention to prayers evinced by improper silence is thus put 
upon the same footing as inattention evinced by improper talking. 
This portion of the sentence is omitted in K20. 

c See Chap. I, 1, 2. It is a greater sin in the officiating priests 
than in the other persons present at the ceremony. 

6 Probably a Farman sin (see Chap. IV, 14, note). 

7 Referring to the three principal occasions when a prayer (va^) 
is taken inwardly and retained until the completion of the action; 
during which time it is unlawful to say anything but the prescribed 
prayers (see Chap. Ill, 6, note). 

U 2 
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him who has not performed the ritual Afarg 1 said 
this degree is slighter; M6«f6k-mah 1 said both are 
alike, and he spoke further of this, since for him 
who has not performed the ritual, and does not 
attend to 2 saying its Itha and Ashem-vohu, it is 
more severe than for him who has performed the 
ritual, and does not attend to consecrating its sacred 
cake (dr6n). 6. Meabk-mah said that it (the cere¬ 

monial) 3 does not become G£t6-khark/ 4 ; Afarg 
said that it amounts to an offering (yastofrit/) 5 for 
every one, except for that person who knows the 
ritual by heart, and through sinfulness will not per¬ 
form it; and it becomes his at the time when, 
during his life and by his command, it is recited 
with this intention, namely: ‘ I wish to do it, my 
faith (astdbinih) is in the religion 6 .’ 

7. The deaf and dumb when it is not possible for 
him to say an Ashem does not commit unseasonable 
chatter 7 ; and when it is possible for him to say an 
Ashem he shall three times say of it, ‘Ashem, 
ashem, ashem;’ and if it be possible for him to say 


1 See Chap. I, 3. 

* Literally, ‘ believe or trust to.’ 

3 During which unseasonable chatter occurs. 

* Generally written GSti-kharuf (see Bund. XXX, 28); but, per¬ 

haps, we should here read yastofrW, ‘offering,’ though getok- 
khariaf occurs in Chap. XII, 30. 

6 The MSS. have merely stofn*/, which differs from the fore¬ 
going g£to-khari</ only in one Pahlavi letter, so we should 
probably read the same word in both cases, but which of them it 
ought to be is uncertain. 

« Meaning, apparently, that he can obtain the benefit of any 
past ceremony, forfeited by wilful negligence, by repentance and 
a repetition of the ceremony during his lifetime. 

7 By omitting to say it (see § 2). This clause of the sentence 
is omitted in Kao. 
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‘ ithi ’ and ‘ ashem-vohft ’ it is well, and when it is 
only possible for him to say ‘itha’ it matters not 1 . 


Chapter VI. 

1. The deaf and dumb and helpless (arm^st) 2 , 
though of unblemished conduct and proper disposi¬ 
tion, is incapable of doing good works, and from 
the time when he is born till the time when he shall 
die, all the duty and good works which they may 
perform in the world become his property (nafy- 
man) as much as his even by whom they are per¬ 
formed ; some say that it is thus : as much as they 
belong to Zarathst®. 2. Though he does not do 
the good works not really originating with (aham- 
bunii) him, and does not commit the sin not really 
originating with him, it is better than though he 
were able to do the good works not really origin¬ 
ating with him, and should not do them ; but should 
commit the sin not really originating with him; 
when, afterwards, he passes away, and then also 
comes to his account as to sin and good works, 
when the good works not really originating with 
him are more he is in heaven (vahist), when the sin 

1 That is, any one barely able to speak must repeat so much of 
the indispensable prayers as he is able to pronounce, otherwise he 
will commit sin. 

a That is, any one compelled to remain stationary or secluded, 
owing to bodily or mental infirmity (see Chap. II, 98); an idiot, 
or insane person, is probably meant here. 

8 This comment seems to imply that its writer was translating 
from an Avesta text, and here met with a word which some persons 
thought contained a reference to Zaratfirt, but which he first trans¬ 
lated so as to suit the context; perhaps Av. zarazdaiti may be 
suggested. 
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not really originating with him is more he is in hell, 
and when both are equal he is among the ever- 
stationary (hamlstakan) 1 . 3. When the good works 
are three Sr6shd-/£aranims 2 more than the sins he 
is in heaven (vahist), when the good works are one 
Tanaphhar more he attains to the best existence 
(p&hlftm ahvan) 3 , when his ceremony (yayt) is per- 


1 That is, he is treated, with regard to the actions merely 
imputed to him, precisely as all others are with regard to their 
own actions. With reference to the hamistakan, An/a-Viraf 
states (AV.VI, 2, 5-12) that on his journey to the other world he 
‘ saw the souls of several people who remain in the same position,’ 
and he was informed that ‘ they call this the place of the Hamis¬ 
takan (“those ever-stationary”), and these souls remain in this 
place till the future existence; and they are the souls of those 
people whose good works and sin were equal. Speak out to the 
worldlings thus: “ Consider not the easier good works with avarice 
and vexation! for every one whose good works are three Srdsho- 
^aranams more than his sin is for heaven, they whose sin is more 
are for hell, they in whom both are equal remain among these 
Hamistakan till the future existence.” And their punishment is 
cold or heat from the changing of the atmosphere; and they have 
no other adversity.’ 

a Probably equivalent to a Farman sin (see Chaps, I, i, 2, 
IV, 14, note). 

3 This appears to be another name for Gar6<ftndn, ‘ the abode 
of song,’ which is the highest heaven, or dwelling of Auharmazd. 
The lower heaven is here called Vahirt, which is a general term 
for heaven in general. AV.VII-X, XVII, 27, and Mkh. VII, 9-t 2, 
20, 21 describe four grades in heaven and four in hell, besides 
the intermediate neutral position of the Hamistakan (AV. VI, Mkh. 
VII, 18, 19). The four grades of heaven, proceeding upwards, 
are Hftmat for good thoughts in the station of the stars, Hfikht 
for good words in the station of the moon, Hdvarrt for good 
deeds in the station of the sun, and Gar6<fmSn where Auharmazd 
dwells (Vend. XIX, 121). And the four grades of hell, proceeding 
downwards, are Dftr-htimat for evil thoughts, D&r-hftkht for evil 
words, Dtif-h&varrt for evil deeds, and the darkest hell (Vend. 
XIX, 147) where the evil spirit dwells. The pahlftm ahvan of 
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formed \ 4. S6shyans 2 said that to come into that 

best existence it is not necessary to perform the 
ceremony, for when his good works are one 3 Tand- 
puhar more than the sin he attains to the best 
existence, and no account is taken of performing his 
ceremony; because in the heavenly existence (ga- 
rdflfmdnikih) it is not necessary to perform a 
ceremony, for an excess of good works must attain 
Garddm&n 4 . 5. As Soshyans said, in heaven 

(vahist) he who is below is elevated to him who is 
above; and it says thus: ‘ Happy indeed art thou, 
O man! who art in any way near unto that im¬ 
perishable existence V 

6. Khshtano-bh^e^ 6 said that an infidel (ak- 
din6) 7 , when his good works are one Tanapuhar 
more than his sin, is saved from hell. 


the text is merely the Pahlavi form of Av. vahutem ahum 
(Vend. VII, 133, XVIII, 69, XIX, 120, Yas. IX, 64), whence the 
term vahi^t (Pers. bahijt) is also derived. 

1 That is, when his surviving relatives have performed the proper 
religious ceremonies after his death. 

* See Chap. I, 3. 

8 Reading a6, 'one,’ and supposing that this P£z. form has been 
substituted for an original Huz. khadtik, ‘ one.’ This supposition 
being necessary to account for the a 6 preceding its noun, instead 
of following it; and without it we ought to read ‘three’ instead of 
‘ one,’ which seems, however, hardly reconcileable with the context 
(but compare Pahl. Vend. VII, 136). This is an instance of the 
ambiguity occasioned by ae, ‘ one,’ and the cipher 3 being often 
written alike in Pahlavi, as already noticed in p. 289, note 3. The 
word might also be taken as the conditional verbal form a6, ‘shall 
be,’ but in that case it is likewise misplaced. 

4 See note on p&hlftm ahv&n in § 3. 

6 A somewhat similar exclamation to that in Vend. VII, 136. 

6 See Chap. I, 4, note. 

7 That is, one of another religion; not an apostate, nor an 
atheist. 
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7. Of a pure law (difl') are we of the good reli¬ 
gion, and we are of the primitive faith ; of a mixed 
law are those of the Sinik congregation ^ of a vile 


1 It is not easy to identify this Sinik vafkardih, but Professor 
J. Darmesteter suggests that the term may have been applied to the 
Manicheans settled in eastern Turkistan and western China, whence 
they may have been called Sinik (the country of the Sent, Av. 
Saini, being identified with Alnistan or China in Bund. XV, 29, 
because TiS’in is the Arabic name of the latter). This is con¬ 
firmed, to some extent, by a passage in the Dinkanf (see Dastur 
Peshotan’s edition of the Pahlavi text, p. 27), where three foreign 
religions are mentioned, that of the Jews from Arum, that of the 
Messiah from the west, and that of Manih from Turkistan. Dar¬ 
mesteter further points out the following passages in Barbier de 
Meynard’s French translation of Mas’afidi, which show that the 
Manicheans had considerable influence in eastern Turkistan as late 
as a.d. 944:— 

(Meynard, I, 268): *. . . the Turks, the Khuzlu^, and the Ta- 
ghazghaz, who occupy the town of Kfifan, situated between 
Khurasan and China, and who are now (a.d. 944) the most 
valiant, most powerful, and best governed of all the Turkish races 
and tribes. Their kings bear the title of irkhan (“sub-khan?’’), 
and they alone, among all these nations, profess the religion of 
Mini.’ 

Again, after stating that the Chinese were at first Samanians 
(Buddhists), it is added (Meynard, II, 258): ‘Their kingdom is 
contiguous to that of the Taghazghaz, who, as we have said above, 
are Manicheans, and proclaim the simultaneous existence of the 
two principles of light and darkness. These people were living 
in simplicity, and in a faith like that of the Turkish races, when 
there turned up among them a demon of the dualist sect, who 
showed them, in tempting language, two opposing principles in 
everything that exists in the world, such as life and death, health 
and sickness, riches and poverty, light and darkness, union and 
separation, connection and severance, rising and setting, existence 
and non-existence, night and day, &c. Then, he spoke to them of 
the various ailments which afflict rational beings, animals, children, 
idiots, and madmen; and he added that God could not be re¬ 
sponsible for this evil, which was in distressing contradiction to 
the excellence which distinguishes his works, and that he was 
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law are the Zandlk 1 , the Christian (Tarsak), the 
Jew (Yahha?), and others of this sort (sand) 2 . 


Chapter VII. 

1. The morning sun it is necessary to reverence 
(yastano) till midday, and that of midday it is 
necessary to reverence till the afternoon time, and 
that of the afternoon time it is necessary to re¬ 
verence till night 3 ; whenever one is quite prepared 

above any such imputation. By these quibbles, and others like 
them, he carried away their minds, and made them adopt his 
errors.’ 

The tenets of the Manicheans ought, no doubt, to have been 
considered by the Zoroastrians as a mixture of truth and error, 
just as those of the Sinik congregation are represented to be in 
our text; but such tenets being an heretical offshoot of Zoroas¬ 
trianism, it argues unusual liberality in the priests if they preferred 
Manicheans to Christians, that is, heretics to infidels. 

K20 has altered sinik varkar<fih into nisinik (or vidinik) 
rikaftih, which appears to be an attempt to bring the words 
within the limits of the writer’s knowledge, without paying much 
attention to their collective meaning. 

1 A sect which (according to its name) probably adhered to a 
certain heretical interpretation (zand) in preference to the orthodox 
Avesta and Zand. Neryosang, in his Sanskrit version of Mkh. 
XXXVI, 16, explains a Zandik as one who * thinks well of Ahar- 
man and the demons.’ 

2 Unless this paragraph be a continuation of the quotation from 
Kfishtano-bfig^afs commentary, which seems unlikely, its contents 
have an important bearing upon the age of the Shayast la-shayast. 
As it does not mention Muhammadanism by name it could hardly 
have been written after the fall of the Sasanian dynasty, when that 
new faith had become much more important, in Persia, than those 
Of the Christians and Jews. 

3 Referring to the recitation of the KMrsh&f Nyayir, or ‘ saluta¬ 
tion of the sun,’ which should be performed thrice a day, in the 
Havan, Rapitvin, and Auzerm Gahs, or periods of the day (see 
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for activity (khv£.ykarlh), and shall then do rever¬ 
ence, it is proper. 2. And when anything of that 
happens which indicates when it is not proper to 
wash the hands, and about this he considers that 
when he does not reverence the sun it will stop \ at 
the time previous to that in which it occurs the sun 
is to be fully reverenced by him, and, afterwards, 
when his hands are washed, it is to be reverenced 
again ; and when he does not reverence it, except 
when innocent through not reverencing it' 2 ', then it 
becomes irreverence (14 ya.st) of the sun for him 3 . 

3 . As to the sun it is better when one reverences 
it every time at the proper period (pavan gas-i 
nafyman); when he does not reverence it for once 
it is a sin of thirty stirs 4 . 4. Reverencing the sun is 
every time a good work of one Tanapuhar 5 ; and so 
of the moon and fire in like manner ®. 5. When on 

account of cloudiness the sun is not visible (petfak), 
and one shall reverence it, it is proper. 


Bund. XXV, 9); a few sentences in the NyayLf, or formula of 
salutation, are altered to suit the particular Gah in which it is 
recited. 

1 K20 has, ‘ it will protect it;’ having read netrunea? instead of 
ketrhne^ in its original. To pray with unwashed hands would 
be sinful (see Pahl. Vend. XIX, 84). 

a That is, except when the omission is to avoid a worse evil, as 
in the instance just mentioned. 

3 Or, perhaps, ‘it does not become a KhfirshSrf Yart (“a formula 
of praise in honour of the sun”) for him.’ This Yart forms a 
part of the Nylyir. 

4 That is, an Aredfir sin (see Chap. I, 2). M6 has, ‘ when he 
does not reverence it again.’ 

5 That is, a good work sufficient to counterbalance a Tanfipfihar 
sin, which puts the performance of a Ny&yij on the same footing 
as the consecration of a sacred cake or dr6n (see Chap. XVI, 6). 

8 The moon and fire have each a separate Nyayis. 
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6. And while one does not reverence the sun, the 
good works which they do that day are not their 
own ; some say that of the good works which they 
do within the law (d &d) of the good religion he has 
no share. 7. While they do not wash dirty hands 
any good work which they do is not their own, for 
while one does not utterly destroy corruption (na- 
sfis) 1 there is no coming of the angels to his body, 
and when there is no coming of the angels to his 
body he has no steadfastness in the religion, and 
when he has no steadfastness in the religion no 
good work whatever reaches unto him. 

8. When one wishes to perform the propitiation 
(shnftman) 2 of fire, it is allowable to perform one 
‘ 4 thr 6 ’ by itself, and, when two and the ‘ ma d vis- 
pa£iby6 aterebyd,’ these three are thus the pro¬ 
pitiation everywhere 3 ; some say that it would be 
proper to perform it while allowable, except that of 
the heterodox. 


1 That is, the demon of corruption, who is supposed to enter 
and reside in all filth of the nature of dead matter, until expelled or 
destroyed by cleansing. 

2 A shnfiman or khshnftmano (Av. khshnftman) is a short 
formula of praise, reciting all the usual titles of the spirit intended 
to be propitiated by it, and is used for dedicating the prayers or 
ceremony specially to his service (see Chaps. Ill, 35, X, 2, XIV, 
3). The propitiatory formulas for the thirty angels and arch¬ 
angels who preside over the days of the month constitute the 
SirSzah, or form of prayer ‘ relating to the thirty days.’ 

s The propitiation of fire (as given in Sir6z. I, 9, Atax Nyayix 
5, 6) consists of five sentences, each beginning with the word 
fithrfi, ‘of the fire,’ and the last sentence also contains the words 
mad vispaeibyo aterebyo, ‘ with all fires.’ The meaning of the 
text appears to be that it is allowable to use only one of these 
sentences (probably the last), but if two are used besides the last 
they are amply sufficient for practical purposes. 
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9. Whoever shall extinguish 1 a fire, by him ten 
fires are to be gathered together, by him ten punish¬ 
ments are to be endured, by him ten ants are to be 
destroyed 2 , and by him holy-water (zohar) is to be 
presented to the sacred fire (ata^-i Vahram). 


Chapter VIII. 

1. Sin which affects accusers 3 is to be atoned for 
(vi/ari^n) among the accusers, and that relating to 


1 Literally, ‘kill.’ 

3 The ant being a creature of the evil spirit, on account of its 
carrying away corn. 

3 Vinas-i hamemalan, ‘sin relating to adversaries.’ Sins 
appear to be divided into two great classes, hamemal and 
rfib&nik. A ham^mdl sin seems to be any secular offence 
which injures some person or animal who, thereupon, becomes a 
hamemal, ‘accuser’ (Av. hameretha, ‘opponent,’ Yas. LVI, x, 
ro), and who must first be satisfied by atonement, before con¬ 
fession to the high-priest, or renunciation of sin, can be of any 
avail for removing the sin (compare Matthew v. 23-26). The 
Rivayats assert that if a person dies without atoning for a 
hamemal sin, his soul will be stopped at the A'invarf bridge (see 
Bund. XII, 7) on its way to the other world, and kept in a state of 
torment until the arrival of the ‘ accuser,’ and after he is satisfied 
the sinner’s soul will be disposed of, in the usual manner, accord¬ 
ing to the balance of its good and bad actions. It is also probable 
that only a man of 1 the good religion,’ or an animal of the good 
creation, can be an ‘accuser.’ A rubanik sin, on the other hand, 
seems to be one which affects only the sinner’s own soul, and for 
which the high-priest can prescribe a sufficient atonement. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the Parsis nowadays have any very 
clear notions of the exact distinction between these two classes of 
sins, although aware of their names, which are mentioned in their 
Patit, or renunciation of sin. The explanations given in some 
editions of their Khurdah Avesta, or prayer-book, are confined to 
mentioning certain special instances of each class of sin; thus, 
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the soul is to be atoned for among the high-priests 
(rat/cin), and when they do whatever the high- 
priests of the religion command the sin will depart, 
and the good works which they may thenceforth do 
will attain completion (avaspdrik). 2. The sin of 
him who is worthy of death (marg-arfin) is to be 
confessed (gar.si.yno) unto the high-priests, and he 
is to deliver up his body 1 ; except to the high-priests 
he is not to deliver up his body. 

3. On account of the dexterity (farhang) of 
horsemen it is not their business to hunt (nakh/ 61 r 
karafano); and it is not allowable for any one else 
to hunt for game, except for him whose wealth is 
less than three hundred stirs 2 . 


murder, seduction, unnecessary slaughter of cattle, embezzlement, 
slander, seizing land by force, and a few other evil deeds are stated 
to be hamSmfil sins; while unnatural offences and intercourse 
with women of another race and religion are said to be rfibfinik 
sins. In the Pahlavi Vendidad these classes of sins are rarely 
mentioned, but hamem&lan occurs in Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151, IV, 
23, XIII, 38; hamemalih in III, 119; and rfibanik in XIII, 
38 ; although, perhaps, not always in the sense of sin. 

1 By committing a marg-ar^an or mortal sin, that is, a sin 
worthy of death, he has forfeited his life, and ought to place it at 
the disposal of the ra</, or high-priest. 

a This section, intended to preserve game for the poor, is evi¬ 
dently out of place here, as it has no connection with the context. 
With reference to the property qualification for hunting, it appears, 
from a passage in the Persian MS. M5 about the proper dowry for 
a privileged wife, that 2000 dirhams of silver were worth 2300 
rfipis, and that 2 dirhams were 2^ tolas ; this was written in a.d. 
1723, when neither the rupi nor the tola were of uniform amount, 
though now the rftpi is exactly a tola weight of silver. As the stir 
was four dirhams (see Chap. I, 2), three hundred stirs would have 
been 1380 rfipis or 1350 tolas of silver, according to the standards 
mentioned in M5; so that hunting was intended to be confined 
to those whose property was less than 1350-1380 rfipis; but how 
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4. The ceremonial worship (ya-zisn) of those 
worthy of death, which they do not perform by way 
of renunciation of sin \ is the ceremonial which is 
demon worship; and when the officiating priest 
(aerpat) does not know it the merit (kirfak) of the 
ceremonial goes to the store (gan^) of the angels, 
and they give the enjoyment which arises from that 
merit in the spiritual existence to the soul of that 
person who has at once (aeva^j become righteous 
in mind. 

5. When the mortal sinner (marg-ar^ino) has 
delivered his body and wealth at once to the high- 
priests, and engages mentally in renunciation as to 
the sin which has occurred, and the high-priests give 
him their decision (dastdbarih) as to duty and 
good works, the duty and good works which were 
before performed by him come back to him; and 
when they inflict punishment for three nights 2 , he 
does not enter hell. 6. And if the high-priest 
orders the cutting off of his head he is righteous on 
the spot 3 , and the three nights' (sathih) ceremony is 
to be celebrated for him , and the account of the 


this limitation is to be reconciled with the fact that hunting was a 
favourite pursuit of kings and nobles does not appear, unless it be 
considered as a sacerdotal protest against that practice. 

1 That is, in those cases when they do not have the yasifn per¬ 
formed as an atonement for sin, by order of the high-priest after 
confession. 

2 This appears to refer to temporal punishment, inflicted by 
order of the high-priest, for the purpose of saving him from the 
‘ punishment of the three nights’ in the other world, mentioned in 
Bund. XXX, 16. 

3 Reading pavan jgtn&k; but M6 marks the phrase as pavan 
dtnak (for din a), ‘through the decree,’ which is probably an 
error. 
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three nights (satftlh) does not affect him \ 7. And 

if he does not engage in renunciation he is in hell till 
the future existence; and in his future body they 
will bring him from hell, and for every mortal sin 
they will cut off his head once, and the last time 
they will make him alive again, and will inflict 
(numayend) three nights’ severe punishment 1 2 . 

8. However a man engages in renunciation of sin 
the duty of his state of renunciation (patitih) is to 
be engaged therein openly and mentally in renuncia¬ 
tion ; the duty of openness is this, that the sin which 
he knows has assailed him 3 , is to be specially con¬ 
fessed (bard gdbisno) by him ; and the mental 
duty is this, that he engages in renunciation with 
this thought, that ‘henceforth I will not commit 
sin.’ 9. And that which occurs before the renuncia¬ 
tion, except pious alms, it is well for him not to be 
overlooked 4 by him, and not to be kept 5 secret by 
him ; for when he shall overlook 6 , or shall keep 
secret, about sin committed, it becomes for him as 

1 That is, the usual ceremonies after death are not to be with¬ 
held in this world, and his soul is able to pass through the usual 
investigation, as to his sins and good works, on its way to the 
other world, without delay. This period of three nights (satfiih, 
‘the triplet’), which Pazand writers miscall sedor or sadis, is the 
time during which the soul is supposed to hover about the body, 
before finally departing for the other world (see Mkh. II, 114, 158- 
160, AY. IV, 9-14, XVII, 2-9). 

2 The same statement is made in nearly the same words in 
Pahl. Vend. VII, 136. This is the future three nights’ punishment 
for impenitent sinners, mentioned in Bund. XXX, 16. 

3 Literally, ‘ which he knows thus: “ It assailed me.” ’ 

4 Reading avlnbno, but the word can also be read khunln- 

irno, ‘to be made celebrated, to be boasted of.’ 

6 Literally, ‘ carried on, borne away.’ 

6 Reading av^nfii, but it may be khunine<f, ‘boast of.’ 
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much, some say, as three Sr6sh6-/C"aranAms 1 ; some 
say that when he keeps secret about a sin of three 
Sr6sh6-<£aranams he is worthy of death; some say 
much otherwise 2 , xo. Atard-p&af son of Zarath-st 3 
had remarked (p£tfdk!nla!) to a disciple, about this 
duty, thus: ‘Conform to the renunciation of sin!’ 
and one 4 * time a secret was kept by him, and he 
ordered him thus : ‘ Henceforth be thou never appa¬ 
rent in this duty!’ and after that he looked upon 
the supplication (avakhshlh) and much repentance 
of that disciple, and even then he did not become 
the high-priest (dastobar) over him. 

ii. The rule is 6 this, that of those who would be 
proper for this priestly duty (dastdbarlh), that 
person is proper who is perfect in (narm) the com¬ 
mentary (zand) of the law, and the punishment of 
sin is easy for him, and he has controlled himself; 
some say thus: ‘ By whom a course of priestly 
studies (a^rpatastcin) is performed.’ 12. And the 
punishment of sin being easy for him, and his having 
controlled himself are proper; and when, in danger 
before a menstruous woman, he engages in renun¬ 
ciation it is proper. 


1 Probably the same as a Fannin sin (see Chaps. I, 1,2, IV, 14). 

2 Or ‘ many other things! 

8 This Atar6-pd</-i Zaraturtan is mentioned in a manuscript 
about 500 years old, belonging to Dastur Jamaspji, in Bombay, as 
having lived for 160 years, and having been supreme high-priest 
for ninety years: he is also mentioned in the sixth book of the 
Dinkan/. He may, possibly, have been the Ataro-paa' mentioned 
in B. Yt. I, 7, but it is hazardous to identify an individual by a 
single name so common as Atar6-pa</ used to be. 

4 Reading ae, ‘ one,’ instead of hand, ‘ this ’ (see p. 218, note 3). 

e Assuming that the word dinak has been omitted at the begin¬ 

ning of this section (see Chap. X, 1). 
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13. N^rydsang 1 said thus: ‘Thou deemest it 
most surprising that, of the renunciation of sin with 
energy, whatever may be its efficacy, they have 
been so much of the same 2 opinion, so that when¬ 
ever they perform renunciation, however they per¬ 
form it, and before whomever they perform it, 
whenever a sin is not even mentally originating 
with one 3 a renunciation should be performed by 
him; and when very many mortal sins (marg- 
ar/an) are committed by him, and he engages 
mentally in renunciation of every one separately, he 
is not on * the way to hell, owing to his renuncia¬ 
tion ; and if there be one of which he is not in 
renunciation the way to hell 5 is not closed to him, 
for he does not rely upon the beneficence (s &d) of 
Auharmazd, and it is allowable to appoint a priestly 
retribution (raaf td^isn) to fully atone for it, and 
when thou appointest a priestly retribution for it, 
and dost not fully atone, it is allowable to inflict it 
justly and strongly (drub6).’ 

14. When his sin is committed against (d£n) 


1 This cannot be the learned Parsi translator of several Pahlavi 
texts into Sanskrit, who bore the same name, and is supposed to 
have lived in the fifteenth century. Being quoted in the Pahlavi 
Vendidad (see Chap. I, 4, note) he must have been one of the 
old commentators. 

2 K20 has hdmanam, ‘I am,’ instead of ham, ‘the same;’ a 
mistake arising from reading am, ‘ I am,’ for ham. 

3 This applies to all cases of merely imputed sin, such as those 
committed by children, which are imputed to the father, and for 
which he is spiritually, as well as temporally, responsible. 

* Reading pavan, ‘on,’ instead of bara, ‘out of’ (see p. 176, 
note 5). 

5 Most of this clause is omitted in K20 by mistake. 

[ 5 ] 


X 
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accusers 1 it will be necessary to act so that the head 
of the family (mirak) shall not become evil-minded 2 3 , 
and shall not divorce the wife from matrimony, and 
they shall not bring 8 him on unto him; before his 
accusers he is to be engaged in renunciation, and 
when not, he is to be engaged in renunciation of the 
sin before the high-priests (rat/an), and it will 
become debts, and debt does not make a man 
wicked 4 * ; its effect is this, that in the future exist¬ 
ence they may quite forsake him, and this becomes 
a great shame, and they disturb (ki^end) his enjoy¬ 
ment. 15. As to the sin which affects the accusers, 
when the female has atoned for it, its stem (pi yak) 
is atoned for; some say that the stem (piyakghlh) 
has no root; some say that it is just like a tree 
whose leaves wither away. 

16. Sin relating to the soul 6 , when one engages in 
renunciation, stays away from him; when it shall be 
fully atoned for it is well, and when he does not 
fully atone they will make him righteous by the 
three nights' (satulh) punishment. 17. Kftshtano- 
b tig&d 6 said that even that which affects accusers, 
when one engages in renunciation, stays away from 
him. 


1 Ham6maldn (see § 1); the particular instance of hamSmal 
sin here referred to is seduction. 

2 Reading dfijmtndn instead of the unmeaning dfirmiyan of 
the MSS. 

3 Reading y&ityftna instead of the unmeaning yaitam of the 
MSS.; a being often written very much like m in Pahlavi. 

4 This clause about the ham&m&l sin becoming a debt, to be 
settled with the * accuser,’ either here or hereafter, is taken from 

Pahl. Vend. Ill, 151. 

6 That is, rfibdntk sin (see § x, note). 

6 See Chap. I, 4, note. 
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18. N6sii Burs-Mitrd 1 spoke these three sayings, 
that is, ‘ Next-of-kin marriage will extirpate mortal 
sins (marg-ar^an&n), and the sacred twigs when 
their ablution is such as renders them improper for 
firewood, and a man when his wife becomes pregnant 
by him.’ 

19. Whoever commits a sin against (den) water, 
and kills a lizard, or other noxious water-creature, 
has atoned for it; also when thou atonest to (d£n) 
fire for that against water it is proper 2 , and when 
thou atonest to water for that against fire it is 
proper; some say that even a scorpion is proper to 
be killed. 20. And when a sin of one Tan 4 phhar 3 
is committed by him, and he shall consecrate a 
sacred cake (dr6n), or shall accomplish a good work 
of one Tandpfihar 4 5 , it has atoned for it. 

21. When he has committed a mortal sin (marg- 
ar/an), and engages mentally in renunciation, and 
the high-priest (ra d) knows that, though he ought 
to give up his body, he will not give it up, it is 
allowable when he shall kill him; that is, because 
he relies upon the beneficence (stid) of Afiharmazd. 
22. Moreover, from the rule (mank) ‘y azemnaS k ad 
n& hakaaT (‘ through being worshipped what then at 


1 See Chap. I, 4, note. 

2 A blank space is left for this verb in M6, indicating that that 
MS. was copied from an original already old and not very legible. 

3 See Chap. I, 1, 2. 

4 Consecrating a sacred cake is a Tanapuhar good work (see 
Chap. XVI, 6). The theory of counterbalancing sins by good 
works of the same weight is here clearly enunciated. 

5 Written izimn in the MSS. This quotation appears to be, 
from some part of the Avesta, no longer extant, and being only the 
first words of the passage its exact meaning is very uncertain. The 
section, generally, seems to refer to the beneficence of Auharmazd. 

X 2 
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once,’ &c.) it is evident, and it becomes his through 
ceremonial ablution of the hands; it amounts to a 
whole quarry (kano) of good works, and the worship 
of God (ya.s'i.m-i yazd&no) is to be performed for 
him 1 . 23. Ataro-p&tff 2 son of Maraspend said that 
it is always necessary to be more diligent in per¬ 
forming one’s worship of God at the time that many 
mortal sins are committed ; all sins being admissible 
into renunciation, when thou shalt atone by com¬ 
plete self-sacrifice (pur-^hn-dd^ih^), and when one 
engages in renunciation of the sin from its root, he 
becomes free from the sin in renunciation of which 
sin he engaged; for Afiharmazd will not leave his 
own creatures unto the evil spirit, unless on the 
path of non-renunciation. 


Chapter IX. 

1. The greater Hasar is one part in twelve parts 
of the day and night, and the lesser H&sar is one 
part in eighteen parts 3 . 


1 It seems that the execution of the sinner after repentance 
is here considered as furnishing him with a store of good works, so 
that it is allowable to perform such ceremonies for him, after death, 
as are usually performed for righteous men; the reason being 
given in § 23. The end of this section and beginning of the next 
are omitted in K20. 

2 Whether the prime minister of Sh&pftr II, or the last editor of 
the Dinkan/ (see Bund. XXXIII, 3, 11), is not clear. 

3 The H&sar is not only a measure of distance (see Bund. 
XXVI, 1), but also a measure of time (see Bund. XXV, 5). 
According to the text here the greater HSsar must be two hours, 
and the lesser H&sar (which is not mentioned in M6) must be one 
hour and twenty minutes. But Farh. Okh. (p. 43) says, ‘ dvada- 
sang-h&threm asti aghrem ayare, “of twelve HSsars is the 
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2. The priest (isrtik) who passes away in idola¬ 
try 1 (ahs'dayakih) thou hast considered as desolate 
(vir&n) 2 ; and there is a high-priest (dastdbar) who 
is of a different opinion, there is one who says he 
is as a non-Iranian (an air an) country 3 . 3. It is 

declared that, when a supreme high-priest (zara- 
t ft s trot dm) passes away in idolatry, an apostate 
(aharmdk) will be born in that dwelling, and a 
rumour of this calamity is uttered 4 by that supreme 
high-priest. 

4. In order to be steadfast in the good religion it 
is to be discussed with priests and high-priests, and 
when one does not discuss it is proper that he do 
not teach it. 

longest day; ” the day and night in which is the longest day are 
twelve of the greatest Hasars, eighteen of the medium, and twenty- 
four of the least;’ according to which statement there are three 
kinds of H&sar, that are respectively equivalent to two hours, one 
hour and twenty minutes, and one hour. As the longest day is 
said (Bund. XXV, 4) to be twice the length of the shortest day, 
and the greatest Hasar is twice the length of the least one, it may 
be conjectured that the Hasar varied with the length of the day, 
being a subdivision (one-eighth) of the time the sun was above the 
horizon; this would account for the greatest and least Hasars, 
which are one-eighth of the longest and shortest days, respectively; 
but it does not account for the medium Hasar, which is not a 
mean between the two extremes, but one-ninth (instead of one- 
eighth) of the mean day of twelve hours. If the Hasar of distance 
were really a Parasang, as is sometimes stated, the connection 
between it and the Hasar of time would be obvious, as the average 
Hasar of one hour and twenty minutes is just the time requisite for 
walking a Parasang, which seems indeed to be stated in Farh. Okh. 
p. 42. 

1 Or it may be ‘ passes over into idolatry.’ 

2 K20 has giran, ‘grievous.’ 

3 That is, he reads anairan instead of vtran in the foregoing 
statement. 

4 Or, perhaps, ‘ this calamity is at once announced.’ 
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5. The ceremonial worship (yasi^n) which they 
perform in a fire-temple 1 , when not done aright, does 
not reach unto the demons; but that which they 
perform in other places, when they do not perform 
it aright, does reach unto the demons; for there is 
no medium in worship, it reaches either unto the 
angels or unto the demons. 6. Of a man who has 
relinquished a bad habit, and through his good 
capabilities engages in renunciation of sin 2 , the good 
work advances unto the future existence. 

7. Any one who shall die in a vessel (kastlk) it is 
allowable, for fear of contamination (paafvishak), to 
throw into the water; some say that the water itself 
is the receptacle for the dead (khazanih). 

8. This, too, is declared: ‘ When in the dark it is 
not allowable to eat food; for the demons and fiends 
seize upon one-third of the wisdom and glory of him 
who eats food in the dark;’ and it is declared by 
that passage Qnnak) which Auharmazd spoke to 
Zaratfist, thus : * After the departure of the light let 
him not devour, with unwashed hands, the water 
and vegetables of Horvadaaf and Ameroda^ 3 ; for if 
after the departure of the light thou devourest, with 
unwashed hands, the water and vegetables of Hor- 
vadat/ and Amerodaaf, the fiend seizes away from 
thee two-thirds of the existing original wisdom 


1 Literally, ‘ in the dwelling of fires.’ The fire must always be 
sheltered from the sun’s rays, and in a fire-temple it is kept in a 

vaulted cell, with a door and one or two windows opening into the 
larger closed chamber which surrounds it. 

3 K20 has, ‘ and it shall happen through his good capabilities.’ 

3 The two archangels whose chief duties are the protection of 
water and plants, respectively (see Chap. XV, 5, 25-29, Bund. 
IX, 2). 
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which, when he seizes it away, is the glory and 
religion which are auspicious for thee that day, so 
that diligence becomes a vexation this day 1 .’ 

9. In a passage of the fifth fargara? of the Pazdn 
Nask 2 it is declared that one mentions these charac- 


1 This passage does not appear to be now extant in the Avesta. 

2 This was the sixth nask or ‘book’ of the complete Mazda- 
yasnian literature, according to the Dinkara?, which calls it Pazi or 
Pazag; but according to the Dint-vagurkan/ and the Rivayats it 
was the seventh nask, called Pd^am. For its contents, as given by 
the Dint-vagurkanf, see Haug’s Essays, pp. 128, 129. The follow¬ 
ing is a short summary of the account of it given in the eighth book 
of the DJnkarrf (that published in the Pahl.-Paz. Glossary, pp. 184, 
185, being taken from the fifteenth nask, whose contents were 
mixed up with those of the seventh through the abstraction of 
several folios from the Iranian MS. of the Dmkarrf 1 before Mi3, or 
any other copy, was written in India):— 

The Pazi (or Pazag) is about the lawful slaughtering of animals 
in the ceremonial rites of fire and water at the season-festivals; 
also where, when, and how the festivals are to be celebrated, their 
advantages, and the duties of the officiating priests. The rotation 
of days, months, and years, summer and winter, the ten days at the 
end of the winter, when the guardian spirits visit the world, and the 
ceremonies to be then performed. The time for gathering medicinal 
plants. The retribution necessary for the various sins affecting the 
soul, the advantage of providing for such retribution, and the harm 
from not providing it. The thirty-three principal chiefs of the 
spiritual and worldly existences. The miracles of great good works, 
and the heinous sinfulness of apostasy. How far a wife can give 
away her husband’s property, and when it is lawful for him to 
recover it. Whither winter flees when summer comes on, and 
where summer goes when winter comes on. The amount of 
disaster (voighn) in one century, and the duration of everything 
connected with such disaster. The summer and winter months, 
the names of the twelve months, their meaning, and the angels they 
are devoted to; also the thirty days of the month, and the five 
Gfltha days at the end of the year, when the guardian spirits are to 
be reverenced. 

The fifth farganf, quoted in the text, was probably that portion 
of the Nask which described the duties of the officiating priests. 
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teristics of four kinds of worship of the celestial 
beings (yazd&n):—one is that whose Avesta is cor¬ 
rect, but the man is bad; the second is that whose 
Avesta is faulty (zlf&no) 1 , but the man is good; the 
third is that whose Avesta is correct, and the man is 
good; and the fourth is that whose Avesta is faulty 
and the man is bad. xo. That whose Avesta is 
correct, but the man bad, the archangels will ap¬ 
proach and will listen to, but do not accept; that 
whose Avesta is faulty, btit the man good, the arch¬ 
angels and angels 2 will approach, but do not listen 
to, and will accept; that whose Avesta is correct, 
and the man good, the archangels and angels will 
approach, will come to, will listen to, and will ac¬ 
cept ; that whose Avesta is faulty, and the man bad, 
they do not approach, do not listen to, and do not 
accept. 

ii. In every ceremonial (yas’i^no), at the begin¬ 
ning of the ceremony 3 , and the beginning of the 
sacred-cake consecration (dron) 4 , the angels and 
guardian spirits of the righteous are to be invited to 
the ceremony. 12. When they invoke the angels 
they will accept the ceremony, and when they do 


1 K20 has huzvan, ‘tongue, speech/ for ztfan, ‘faulty’ (com¬ 
pare Pers. zif, ‘ sin ’), in all occurrences of the word. 

2 K20 omits from this word to ‘will approach’ in the next 
clause of the sentence. 

3 That is, shortly before beginning the regular recitation of the 
Yasna, the angels, in whose honour the ceremony is being per¬ 
formed, are invited to approach by reciting their proper Khshnu- 
mans, or propitiatory formulas (see Chap. VII, 8, and Haug’s 
Essays, p. 404). 

4 This begins with Yas. Ill, 1, and the spirits are to be invited 
by adding their proper Khshnumans to those contained in Yas. 
Ill, 3-20 (see Haug’s Essays, p, 408). 
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not invoke them, all the guardian spirits of the 
righteous are to be invoked at the beginning of 
1 staomi 1 and when not, they watch until the words 
‘ frash6-/§arethram saoshya^tam V and when they 
shall invoke them there they will accept the cere¬ 
mony ; and when not, they will watch until the words 
‘ vispau fravashayo ashaonam yazamaide V and 
when they shall invoke them there they will accept 4 
the ceremony; and when not, they will watch until 
the words 1 t«usM yazamaide 5 ;’ and when they in¬ 
voke them 6 at the threefold ‘ashem vohu’ and the 
word damanam 7 ,’ at the twice-told ‘ aokhto-namano 8 ,’ 
the ‘ ash&tf haia 9 ,’ or the ‘ yatumanah£ ^lasaiti 10 ,’ 


1 This may be at the ‘ staomi ’ of Yas. XII, 6, which is recited 
before the Yasna is commenced; but K20 alters the meaning (by 
inserting the relative particle) into ‘ they are to be invoked at 
“ staomi,” the beginning of “ all the guardian spirits of the 
righteous” (Yas. XXVI, 1).’ 

2 Yas. XXVI, 20. 

3 Yas. XXVI, 34. 

4 K20 has, ‘ shall not invoke/ and ‘ will not accept.’ 

5 The concluding words of the yexhe hatam formula, probably 
of that one at the end of Yas. XXVII, just preceding the recital 
of the Gathas, up to which time the spirits wait, but, if not invoked, 
they are then supposed to ascend, away from the ceremony, as 
mentioned in the text. 

6 K20 has, ‘ when they do not invoke them.’ 

7 Yas.VIII, 10; which is preceded by a thrice-told ‘ashem 
vohu,’ at which the officiating priest tastes the sacred cake, being 
the end of the Dr6n ceremony (see Haug’s Essays, pp. 404, 408). 

8 Yas. XXII, 33 (§§ 14-33 being recited twice). At this point 
the officiating priest brings out the mortar for pounding the Horn 
twigs (see Haug’s Essays, p. 405); Yas. XXII being called the 
beginning of the Homast in the VLrtasp Ya.rt Sadah. 

9 Yas. XXIV, 30, when the officiating priest turns the mortar 
right side upwards. 

10 Yas. VIII, 9, which is practically the same place as the three¬ 
fold ‘ ashem vohu ’ before mentioned. 
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they will accept 1 ; and when not, they go up the 
height of a spear (nl^ak) and will remain. 13. And 
they speak thus: ‘ This man does not understand 
that it will be necessary even for him 2 to go from 
the world, and our prayer (a pi stein) is for reminding 
men; it is not that our uneasiness arises from this, 
that we are in want of their ceremony, but our un¬ 
easiness arises from this, that when they do not 
reverence and do not invoke us, when evil comes 
upon them it is not possible for us to keep it away.’ 

14. ‘O creator! how much is the duration in life 
of him who is dead ?’ And Aftharmazd spoke thus: 
‘ As much as the wing of a fly, O Zarathst the Spita- 
mdn! or as much as the hearing a wing unto a sight¬ 
less one 3 .’ 


Chapter X. 

1. The rule 4 is this, that a sacred thread-girdle 
(kustik) be three finger-breadths loose transversely 


1 K20 has, ‘ they will not accept.’ 

2 Literally, ‘ for me,’ which seems to refer to the man, and not 
to the spirits. 

3 This appears to be the complete translation of the Avesta sen¬ 
tence partially quoted in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 64: ‘ yatha makhshyau 
perenem, yatha vd perenahe,’ &c. The last clause is doubtful; 
the reading adopted here is £and zak-i shinavdk-z par andarg 
avenak, as nothing more satisfactory suggests itself; it might 
also be translated by ‘ as much as the sound of a wing in the 
invisible.’ 

4 Reading ainak; Pazand writers convert it into yak, which 
can, however, have the same meaning, though they evidently take 
the word to be Huz. khaduk, ‘one,’ which is written precisely like 
ainak in Pahlavi characters. Most of the miscellaneous state¬ 
ments, contained in the latter part of Sis., commence with this 
phrase. 
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(pavan targ&n) 1 , as is said in every teaching 
(k&s tak) 2 , and when it is less it is not proper. 

2. The rule is this, that the sacred cake (dr6n), 
set aside at the dedication formula (shnuman£) on 
the days devoted to the guardian spirits 3 , is to be used 
at the season-festivals, the Nonabar 4 , the three 
nights' ceremony 5 , the H6m-dr6n, and other rites of 
the righteous guardian spirits; and when they shall 
not do so, according to some teachings, it is not 
proper. 

3. In the exposition (^(Utak) of the Nihd^um 
Nask 6 it says that a man is going to commit rob- 

1 That is, round the waist (see Chap. IV, 1). 

a That is, ‘interpretation or exposition’ (see Chap. I, 3, 4). 
K20 has, ‘ and by every teaching it is proper.’ 

3 These fravarafikan are, strictly speaking, the five supple¬ 
mentary days at the end of the Parsi year, but the last five days of 
the last month are usually added to them, so as to make a period 
of ten days at the end of the year, during which the guardian 
spirits of the departed are supposed to revisit their old homes, and 
for whom the sacred cake is set aside. 

4 The initiatory ceremony of a young priest (see Chap. XIII, 2). 

6 The ceremonies performed by the survivors for three nights 

after a death (see Chaps.VIII, 6, XVII, 3, 4). 

6 This was the fifteenth nask or ‘ book’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to the Dinkaro', which calls it Nika- 
</fim; but according to the Dini-va^arkan/ and the Rivayats it was 
the sixteenth nask, called Niyarum. For its contents, as given by 
the Dtnt-va^arkanf, see Haug’s Essays, p. 132. The following 
is a brief summary of the account of it given in the eighth book 
of the Dinkanf, where it occupies twenty-five quarto pages of that 
work:— 

The beginning of the law (dad) is the Nika</um of thirty far- 
ganfs. The section Patkar-ra^/istan (‘the arbitrator’s code’) is 
about umpires and arbitration, contracts by words of four kinds 
and by signs of six kinds; and twelve sorts of arbitrators are 
described in four sub-sections, according as they decide by hearing 
or seeing, and with regard to women and children, foreigners and 
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bery, and a wall falls in upon him, it is his destroyer; 
when a man strikes at him he is his adversary, and 
both are in sinfulness; when he is going to perform 
the worship of God (yas'iYno-i yazddnS) both of 
them are in innocence. 

4. The rule is this, that when a woman becomes 
pregnant, as long as it is possible, the fire is to be 
maintained most carefully in the dwelling, because 
it is declared in the Spend Nask 1 that towards 

those worthy of death. The second section, Zatfamistan (‘the 
assault code ’), is a treatise on assault and the consequences of 
assault, pain, blood, and unconsciousness ; on blows and conflicts, 
man with man, women with women, and child with child, with 
their proper penalties; also the murder of slaves and children. 
The third section, R e s h i s t a n (‘the wound code’), is a treatise on 
various kinds of wounds and their characteristics. The fourth 
section, Hamemalistan (‘the accuser’s code’), is a treatise on 
accusation and false accusation of various specified crimes, on 
lying and slander, the care of pregnant women, impenitence and 
various offences against priests and disciples, remitting penalties, 
abetting and assisting criminals, mediation, punishment of children, 
smiting foreigners, murder, medical treatment, and many other 
things (see Pahl.-Paz. Glossary, p. 184, where they are errone¬ 
ously ascribed to the Pazon Nask, owing to the defective text of 
the MS. Mi3). The fifth section contained twenty-four treatises 
on miscellaneous subjects connected with crime and sin (see Pahl.- 
Paz. Glossary, pp. 184, 185). 

The passage mentioned in the text cannot be recognised in any 
of the details supplied by the Dinkanf. 

1 This was the thirteenth nask or ‘book’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to all authorities, but is called Sfend 
in the Rivayats. For its contents, as given by the Dinl-va^arkan/, 
see Haug’s Essays, pp. 131, 132. The following is a summary 
of the short account of it given in the eighth book of the 
Dinkara?:— 

The Spend is a treatise on the origin and combination of the 
existence, guardian spirit, and glory of Zaratu.rt; on his generation 
and birth; on the coming of the two spirits, the good one to sus¬ 
tain, and the bad one to destroy him, and the victory of the good 
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Dfikd&v 1 , the mother of Zaraturt, when she was 
pregnant with Zarattlst, for three nights, every 
night a leader (kh<W 4 ) 2 with a hundred and fifty 3 
demons rushed for the destruction of Zaratfi-st, btit 
owing to the existence of the fire in the dwelling 
they knew no means of accomplishing it. 

5. The rule is this, that they have a tank (mo^) 
for the disciples, when they are going to perform 
the worship of God, and are sprinkling the stone 
seat (magok) 4 ; and lest they should make a wet 
place by that sprinkling through taking water out 
from it, it is to be done sitting; for in the Vendi- 
dad 6 the high-priests have taught, about making 

spirit; on his going, at thirty years of age, to confer with Auhar- 
mazd, and his seven conferences in ten years; on the seven 
questions he proposed to the archangels on those occasions; 
on the conveyance of the omniscient wisdom into him, showing 
him heaven and hell, and the intermediate place of those ‘ ever- 
stationary,’ the account taken of sin and good works, the future 
existence, and the fate of the religion on earth till the renovation 
of the universe, with the coming of his future sons, the last three 
apostles. 

1 The Paz. I) ugh da of Bund. XXXII, 10 would indicate Pahl. 
Dfikdfin, but the Dinkarrf has Dftka'fiubo and Duk<faftbag 
(pointing to Av. Dughdhavan), and the Persian forms are 
Dughdd and Dughdavth. Here the name is DukdSvo, which 
is transposed into Dfirfkav in Chap. XII, 11; it must have meant 
either ‘ milk-maid ’ or ‘ suckler ’ originally. 

2 K20 has sed&, ‘a demon,’ and in Chap. XII, 11, where this 
section is repeated, the word can be read either jfida, ‘ a demon,’ 
or shah, ‘a king or ruler; ’ of course ‘ an arch-fiend’ is meant. 

3 M6 appears to have ‘ sixty,’ instead of ‘ fifty,’ but see Chap. 
XII, 11. 

4 Or magh, on which they squat in the purification ceremony 
(see B. Yt. II, 36). 

5 Referring probably to Pahl. Vend. XVIII, 98 ; the ground is 
not to be wetted further than the length of the fore-part of the foot 
beyond the toes, that is, not more than a hand’s breadth; this 
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water when standing on foot 1 , that the measure it 
refers to applies to everything else, not even of a 
like origin; by him who makes water the Avesta 2 
for making water is to be uttered, and then it is the 
root of a Tanclpuhar sin 3 for him, and when he does 
not utter it he is more grievously sinful. 

6. The rule is this, that to recite the G&thas 
over those passed away is not to be considered 
as beneficial, since it is not proper to recite the 
three H&s 4 which are the beginning of the Aftitu^at 
Gatha whenever one is on the road; whenever one 
recites them over a man in the house they are 
healing. 

7. The rule is this, that in the night wine and 
aromatic herbs (sparam) and anything like food are 
not to be cast away towards the north quarter, be¬ 
cause a fiend 5 will become pregnant; and when one 
casts them away one Yatha-ahfi-vairyb 6 is to be 
uttered. 


measure is here extended to washing water, hence the necessity of 
squatting during such ablutions. 

1 This is a sin which is usually classed with ‘running about 
uncovered’ and ‘walking with one boot’ (see Chap. IV, 8, note). 

2 This Avesta is prescribed in Vend. XVIII, 97, and is still in 
constant use; it consists of three Ashem-vohus (see Bund. XX, 2), 
two Humatanams (Yas. XXXV, 4-6), three Hukhshathrotemais 
(Yas. XXXV, 13-15), four Ahunavars (see Bund. I, 21), and one 
YeNhe-hatam (see B.Yt. II, 64). 

3 See Chap. I, 1, 2. 

* The three chapters (Yas. XLII-XLIV) which begin the Urta- 
vaiti Gatha (Yas. XLII-XLV). 

6 A dr%, or fiend, is usually considered as a female demon 
(see Vend. XVIII, 70-77); and the demons are supposed to come 
from the north, where they congregate on the summit of Arezur, 
at the gates of hell (see Vend. XIX, 1, 140, 142, Bund. XII, 8). 

6 See Bund. I, 21. This statement is repeated in Chap. XII, 18. 
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8. The rule is this, that reverential should be 
the abstinence from unlawfully slaughtering of any 
species of animals; for in the StlWgar Nash 1 it is 
said, concerning those who have unlawfully slaugh¬ 
tered animals, the punishment is such that each hair 
of those animals becomes like a sharp dagger (t£kh), 
and he who is unlawfully a slaughterer is slain. 9. 
Of animals, the slaughtering of the lamb, the goat 
(vahik), the ploughing ox, the war-horse, the hare, 
the bat (/£!harder), the cock or bird of Vohhman, 
and the magpie (kaskmak) bird, and of birds that 
of the kite, eagle (hhmil), and swallow is most to 
be abstained from. 

10. A pregnant woman who passes away is not to 
be carried away by less than four men 1 2 , who are at 
it constantly with united strength; for with other 
corpses, after a dog’s gaze, when they carry them 
along by two men with united strength, they do not 
become polluted; but for a pregnant woman two 
dogs are necessary, to whose united power she is to 
be exposed ; and they carry her along by four men 
with united strength, and they do not become pol¬ 
luted ; but when they carry her along by two men 
they are to be washed with ceremony (pi.yak) 3 . 

11. The rule is this, that when they beg forgive¬ 
ness for a person (martAlm) who has passed away, 

1 See B.Yt. I, 1. The passage here referred to is probably one 
in the middle of the seventeenth fargart/ of this Nask, which is 
mentioned as follows, in the ninth book of the Dinkar<f: ( And 
this too, namely, those who unlawfully slay sheep and cattle, which 
diminishes their life and glory.’ 

2 This is the usual custom, while that mentioned in Chap. II, 6 
is the exceptional case, mentioned at the end of this section, which 
necessitates extraordinary purification. 

8 That is, with the Bareshnftm ceremony (see Chap. II, 6). 
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such a prayer is more significant when one says thus : 
‘ Whenever a trespass (vinas) of mine has occurred 
against him, you will take account of it along with 
those of his which have occurred against me, and 
the trespasses have passed away one through the 
other ; any further trespasses of his which have oc¬ 
curred against me are then made a righteous gift 
by me 1 .’ 

12. The rule is this, that one should not walk 
without boots 2 ; and his advantage therefrom is 
even this, that when a boot (mfi^ak) is on his foot, 
and he puts the foot upon dead matter, and does 
not disturb the dead matter, he does not become 
polluted; when a boot is not on his foot, and he puts 
the foot upon dead matter, and does not disturb it , 
he is polluted 3 , except when he knows for certain 
(aevar) that a dog has seen it , or if not it is to be 
considered as not seen by a dog 4 . 

13. The rule is this, as revealed in the Dhbasrh- 
ged Nash 6 , where a day in the year is indicated, 

1 That is, I pardon them in charity. 

2 Or, perhaps, ‘without stockings,’ avtmu^ak; this seems to 
be something different from the sin of a6-mftk-dfibari.rnih, 
‘ running in one boot ’ (see Chap. IV, 12). 

3 Without these words, which do not exist in the MSS., the sen¬ 
tence seems to have no clear meaning. 

4 And, therefore, still containing the Nasur, or fiend of corrup¬ 
tion, who will enter into any one who merely touches the dead 
matter, without disturbing it, and can be driven out only by the 
tedious and troublesome Bareshnfim ceremony. 

6 This was the sixteenth nask or ‘book’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to the Dtnkar</, which calls it 
Dubasru^-f/ or DfibasrW; but according to the Dint-va^arkanf, 
which calls it Dvasrfizd, and the Rivayats, which call it Dvasrfi^ad, 
Dvasrfin^ad, or Dvasrub, it was the eighteenth nask. For its con¬ 
tents, as given by the DM-va^arkaraf, see Haug’s Essays, pp. 132, 
133. The following is a brief summary of the account of it given 
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that the sacred thread-girdle of every one who shall 
be one day more than fourteen years and three 
months eld is to be tied on —it is better so than 
when he remains unto fifteen years, and then ties on 
the girdle—who is more cared for, that way, than a 
five-months’ child \ on whom they should put it in 
the womb of its mother. 

14. The rule is this, that when one retains a 
prayer inwardly 2 , and wind shall come from below, 
or wind shall come from the mouth, it is all one 3 . 


in the eighth book of the Dinkarff, which occupies ten quarto pages 
of that work:— 

Of the first eighteen sections of the Dubasru^r/ the first is a 
treatise on thieves, their arrest, imprisonment, and punishment, 
with the various kinds of robbery; the second section is about the 
irresponsibility of a father for the crimes of a grown-up son, and 
of a husband for those of a separated wife, about the time for 
instructing children, and when they first become responsible for 
sin, the crime of giving weapons to women, children, and foreigners, 
about warriors plundering, the various kinds of judges and their 
duties, and offences against accusers. Of the twelve next sections 
one, called Pasuj'-horvistan (‘the shepherd’s dog code’),is about 
shepherd’s dogs, their duties and rights. Of the last thirty-five 
sections the first, called S to r i s t a n (‘ the beast of burden code’), is 
about the sin, affecting the soul, of unlawfully beating and wounding 
cattle and beasts of burden, birds and fish; the second section, 
Ar^istfin (‘the value code’), is a treatise on the value of animate 
and inanimate objects; the third section, Aratertaristan (‘the 
warrior code ’), is a treatise on warriors, arms, armies, generals, 
battles, plunder, &c.; the fourth section is about warm baths, fires, 
clothing, winter stores, reaping fodder and corn, See. 

The passage mentioned in the text was probably in that part of 
the second section which referred to the responsibility of children. 
The words from ‘ as revealed ’ to ‘ indicated ’ are omitted in K20. 

1 K20 has ‘nine-months’ child.’ 

2 See Chap. Ill, 6. 

s Literally, ‘both are one;’ that is, in either case the spell of 
the v&g or prayer is broken. 

[ 5 ] 


Y 
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i 5. Also this, that ten women are necessary for 
affording assistance to a woman who is in labour; 
five women for directing the making of the cradle 
(gavarak), one woman should be opposite the left 
shoulder, and one to hold the right shoulder, one 
woman to throw a hand on her neck, one woman to 
hold her waist, and one woman, when the infant 
shall be born, to take it up and cut the navel cord, 
and to make the fire blaze 1 . 16. Three days and 
three nights no one is to pass between the fire and 
the child, nor to show the child to a sinful man or 
woman; they are to triturate a little sulphur in the 
sap (may 4 ) of a plant, and to smear it over the 
child; and the first food to give it is H6m-juice 
(parahom) and aloes (shapyAr). 

17. The rule is this, that in case any one shall 
beat an innocent man, until the pain shall cease it 
becomes every day the root of a Tanapuhar sin 2 
for him. 

18. The rule is this, that when in a country they 
trust a false judge, and keep him among their su¬ 
periors, owing to the sin and breach of faith which 
that judge commits, the clouds and rain, in that 
country, are deficient, a portion (bavan) of the deli¬ 
ciousness, fatness, wholesomeness, and milk of the 
cattle and goats diminishes 3 , and many children be¬ 
come destroyed in the mother’s womb. 

19. The rule is this, that a man, when he does 
not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death; 
but when a woman does not wed a husband it 


1 Literally, ‘ make the fire high.’ 

2 See Chap. I, 1, 2. 

8 Most of these evils are also ascribed (see B. Yt. II, 41-43) to 
neglect of the precautions prescribed with regard to hair-cuttings. 
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amounts to a sin worthy of death ; because for a 
woman there is no offspring except by intercourse 
with men, and no lineage proceeds from her ; but 
for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the 
A vesta, as it is mentioned in the Vendidad 1 , there 
may be a lineage which proceeds onwards to the 
future existence. 

20. The rule is this, that a toothpick is to be cut 
out clear of bark (post pak) 2 , for the high-priests 
have taught that when one’s toothpick—made for 
the mouth with the bark—shall fall, and when a 
pregnant woman puts a foot upon it, she is appre¬ 
hensive about its being dead matter 3 . 

21. The rule is this, that in accepting the child of 
a handmaid (£akar) 4 discrimination is to be exer¬ 
cised; for in the fourteenth of the Nask H (isparam 5 6 


1 This reference is probably to the circumstances detailed in 
Vend. XVIII, 99-112, but the Pahlavi commentary on §§ in, 112 
of that passage is missing in all MSS. The Avesta to be recited 
in such cases is precisely the same as that detailed in a note 
on § 5. 

2 This translation is in accordance with the seventeenth chapter 
of the prose Sad-dar Bundahir, or ‘ Bundahir of a hundred chapters,’ 
a Pazand work of later times; but the text here might be translated 
‘ cut out of clean skin,’ and in Chap. XII, 13, where the statement 
is repeated, the word used is also ambiguous. 

3 The Sad-dar BundahLf says, ‘ the fear arises that the infant 
may come to harm.’ This section and the three which follow are 
repeated in Chap. XII, 13-16. 

* This might mean a £akar, or ‘serving’ wife (see Bund. 

XXXII, 6), but the further details given in Chap. XII, 14, where 
this statement is repeated, make it more probable that a concubine 
is meant. 

6 As this was the seventeenth nask or ‘book’ of the complete 
Mazdayasnian literature, according to all authorities, it is probable 
that the word ‘ fourteenth,’ in the text here, refers to some parti¬ 
cular chapter or farganf, most likely to the last group of fourteen 

V 2 
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the high-priests have taught thus : ‘ My son is suit¬ 
able also as thy son, but my daughter is not suitable 
also as thy daughter.’ 


sections, mentioned below, in the summary of its contents; and 
this is confirmed by another reference in Chap. XII, 7. This 
nask is called Asparam in the Rivayats, artd Asparum in the 
Dini-va^arkan/; for its contents, as given by the latter, see Haug’s 
Essays, p. 133. The following is a brief summary of the account 
of it given in the eighth book of the Dinkanf, where it occupies 
sixteen quarto pages of that work :— 

Of the first thirty sections of the Husparam, one is the Aerpa- 
tistan (‘the priest’s code’), a treatise on priestly studies, priests, 
disciples, and their five dispositions. One section is the Niran- 
gistan (‘religious formula code’), a treatise on the formulas of 
worship, the Avesta to be recited by the officiating priests twice, 
thrice, and four times, the five periods of the day and their proper 
ceremonies, the season-festivals, the sacred girdle and shirt, cutting 
the sacred twigs, reverencing water, the families of Zaratuft, Hvov, 
and Vuffisp, &c. One section is - the Goharikistan (‘quality 
code’), a treatise on nobility and superiority, buying and selling, 
cattle, slaves, servants, and other property, houses where men or 
dogs have been sick, dealings with foreigners, &c. And other 
sections are about appropriating the property of others, obedient 
and disobedient wives, foreign wives, advantages of male and 
female offspring, breeding of cattle, treatment of labourers and 
children, the evil eye, judges, the origin and cultivation of corn, the 
degrees of crime and punishment, &c. Of the next twenty sec¬ 
tions, one is about the treatment of furious cattle and mad dogs, 
and the damage they may do. One section on the means of 
accumulating wealth, the giving of sons and daughters in marriage, 
the goodness of charity and evil of waste, the five best actions 
and the five worst, unlawful felling of trees, the sin of burying the 
dead, &c. And one section on the begetting, birth, and treatment 
of children. Of the last fourteen sections, one is a treatise, in six 
fargamfe, on the ownership of property and disputes about it, 
on one’s own family, acquiring wife and children, adoption, &c. 
And a section of seven farganfs, at the end, is a treatise on the 
sufferings of men, women, children, and dogs, on the connection 
of owner and herds, priest and disciple, on various offences and 
sins, spiritual and worldly healing, physic and physicians, astrology, 
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22. The rule is this, that one perseveres much in 
the begetting of offspring, for the acquisition of 
abundance of good works at once; because, in the 
NiMafam Nask 1 , the high-priests have taught that 
the duty and good works which a son performs are 
as much the father’s as though they had been done 
by his own hand; and in the DhmdEkf Nash 2 it is 
revealed thus: ‘ Likewise, too, the good works, in 
like measure, which come into the father’s pos¬ 
session.’ 

23. The rule is this, that they shall give to the 
worthy as much of anything as is proper for eating 
and accumulating; because in the Nihaafam Nash 3 
the high-priests have taught thus : ‘ A man gives a 
hungry one bread, and it is too much, yet all the 
good works, which he shall perform through that 
superabundance, become as much his who gave it as 
though they had been done by his own hand.’ 

24. The rule is this, where one lies down, in cir¬ 
cumstances of propriety and innocence, one Ashem- 
vohu is to be uttered 4 , and in like manner when he 

the proper feeding of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and pigs, the 
duty of a frontier governor during a foreign invasion, &c. 

The passage mentioned in the text was probably in that portion 
of the last group of fourteen sections which treated of wives, 
children, and adoption. 

1 See § 3; the passage mentioned here cannot be traced in the 
account of this Nask given in the Dinkan/. 

2 See SZS. IX, 1. The passage here quoted cannot be traced 
in any of the short accounts of the contents of this Nask. This 
section is repeated, with a few verbal alterations, in Chap. XII, 15. 

8 See § 3; the passage here quoted is also not to be traced in 
the account of this Nask given in the Dinkarc/. This section 
is repeated, with a few verbal alterations, in Chap. XII, 16. 

* Compare Chap. IV, 14, where much the same is stated as 
what occurs in this section. 
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gets up well; when he does so, every single draw¬ 
ing of the breath (vay6) becomes a good work of 
three Sr6sho-^arandms, that is, a weight of ten 
dirhams of the full weight of four mads 1 . 

25. The rule is this, that when an action or an 
opinion comes forward, and one does not know 
whether it be a sin or a good work, when possible 
it is to be abandoned and not executed by him; 
as it says in the Saka^um Nash 2 that Zara tils't has 


1 Reading i mad-4, instead of va maz-4 ; the word mad (see 
Pahl.-Paz. Glossary, p. 21) being Huz. for the dang or quarter- 
dirham. The amount of the Srosh6-/£aranam, as deduced from 
this statement, differs from those given in Chaps. XI, 2, XVI, 5, 
and must be awkwardly fractional, unless the sentence be altered 
into 10 gfigan sang nSm ztj pflr sang yehevfin£<f, ‘a weight 
of ten dirhams and a half, which is its full weight;’ in which case 
one Sr6sho-/Saran&m would be 3 § dirhams, as in Chap. XVI, 5. 

2 This was the eighteenth nask or ‘ book’ of the complete 
Mazdayasnian literature, according to the Dinkanf; but according 
to the Dini-vag-arkan/ and the Rivayats it was the nineteenth nask, 
called AsMrfim or Askaram. For its contents, as given by the 
Dim-vagarkarrf, see Haug’s Essays, p. 133. The following is a 
brief summary of the account of it given in the eighth book of the 
Dlnkanf, where it occupies twenty quarto pages of that work 

Of the first thirty sections of the Sakaa'ilm one is a treatise 
on the necessity of obedience and understanding the laws, on new¬ 
born infants and their proper treatment, on the care of fire and 
sharp-pointed things, on race-courses, the use of water, salt and 
sweet, warm and cold, flowing and stagnant, &c. One section is 
the Ha/f’u/akanistan (‘annoyances code’), a treatise on irritating 
words and ill-treatment of living creatures and trees, the finding of 
buried treasure at various depths and in different places, &c. And 
one section is the Ziy&nakistfln (‘damage code’), a treatise on 
damage to animate and inanimate objects. Of the last twenty-two 
sections, one is the Vakhshistan (‘increase code’), a treatise on 
the progress of growth, breeding of cattle and other animals, plead¬ 
ings regarding debts, growth of corn, &c. One section is the 
Varistan (‘ordeal code’), a treatise on the detection of witchcraft 
by ordeal, by heat and cold, &c. One section on asking assistance 
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not provided about everything whatever, but three 
times it has been done by Zaratfot about this duty, 
that is, so that the Avesta and Zand, when one has 
learned it thoroughly by heart 1 , is for recitation, and 
is not to be mumbled 2 (^hyi^no), for in mumbling 
(^(/ano) the parts of the Ahunavar 3 are more 
chattering 4 . 26. As it says in the Bagh Nash 5 


and rewarding it, on the unjust judge and the sagacious one, on 
daughters given in marriage by mothers and brothers, on the dis¬ 
obedient son, &c. And one section on the spirits of the earthly 
existences, the merit of killing noxious water-creatures, the animal 
world proceeding from the primeval ox, the evil spirit not to be 
worshipped, and much other advice. 

The passage mentioned in the text appears to have been in the 
first section of this Nask, as the Dinkanf says it treated, among 
other matters, ‘ about a man’s examining an action before doing it, 
and when he does not know whether it be a sin or a good work, 
when possible, he is to set it aside and not to do it.' But nothing 
is said there about Zarat&rt, and what is said here seems to have 
very little connection with the ‘rule’ laid down in this section. 

1 Literally, ‘ made it quite easy.’ 

2 Literally, ‘not to be devoured or gnawed.’ 

3 The formula commencing with the words Yatha ahu vairyo 
(see Bund. I, 21); its parts or bagha are the phrases into which 
it may be divided (see Yas. XIX, 4, 6, 9, 12). 

4 Reading draitar, ‘more clamourous or chattering;’ but the 
word is ambiguous, as it may be daraktar, ‘more rending,’ or 
giraitar, ‘more weighty, more threatening,’ &c. 

8 M6 has Bak. This was the third nask or ‘book’ of the 
complete Mazdayasnian literature, according to the Dinkaro', 
which calls it Bak6; but according to the Dini-vayarkarrf 
and the Rivayats it was the fourth nask. For its contents, as 
given by the Dini-va.yarkaro', see Haug’s Essays, p. 127. In 
the Dtnkari, besides a very brief account of it, in the eighth 
book, which states that it was a treatise on the recitation of the 
revealed texts, there is, in the ninth book, a long description of 
the contents of each of its twenty-two farganfs, occupying fifty 
quarto pages in the MSS. of the Dinkanf. From this it appears 
that the passage quoted in our text probably occurred in the first 
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thus: ‘Whoever shall mutter, O Zaratftst! my allot¬ 
ment of the Ahunavar 1 —that is, shall softly take it 
inwardly—and shall let it escape 2 again—that is, 
shall utter it aloud—so much as a half, or one-third, 
or one-fourth, or one-fifth, his soul will I shield, 
I who am Auharmazd, from the best existence— 
that is, I will keep it away—by so much of an 
interval as the width of this earth.’ 

27. The rule is this, that one is to proceed with 
great deliberation when he does not know whether 
it be a sin or a good work, that is, it is not to be 
done. 

28. The rule is this, that an opinion (anda^ak) 
of anything is to be formed through consultation 


farganf. It also occurs, in nearly the same words, in Pahl. Yas. 
XIX, 12-15, an< l as Yas. XIX is called ‘the beginning of the 
Bakan’ in some MSS., it is possible that the three Has (Yas. 
XIX-XXI) which relate to the three short Avesta formulas are 
really the first three farganfs of the Bagh Nask, which are said to 
have treated of the same subjects. 

1 The text is corrupted into min zak-i li, Zaratfirt! b^^tSrih-i 
min Ahunavar drfigdst, which might be translated, in connection 
with the following phrase, thus : ‘ Of my vexation, O Zaraturt! from 
the Ahunavar, the most fiendish is that one shall softly take 2'/,’ &c. 
But very slight alterations of the Pahlavi letters (in accordance with 
Pahl. Yas. XIX, 12) convert min into mun, bertarih into bakh- 
tarih, and dru^ist into dren g&d. Instead of‘allotment of the 
Ahunavar ’ we might read ‘ predestination, or providence, from the 
Ahunavar; ’ because the Pahlavi translator, by using the word 
blkhtdrih or bakhtarih, appears to have understood the Av. 
bagh a in its sense of ‘ divinity, providence,’ rather than in that of 
‘ part, portion.’ 

2 Reading raninee/ or rahoine*/. The Pahlavi translator 
seems to think the sin consists in breaking the spell of the or 
inward prayer (see Chap. Ill, 6) by speaking part of it aloud; but 
the original Avesta of this passage attributes the sin to obscuring 
the meaning by imperfect recitation. 
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with the good; even so it is revealed in the Kidrast 
Nask 1 that Spendarma^ spoke to Mantxviihar thus : 
‘ Even the swiftest horse requires the whip (ta^a- 


1 This was the twelfth nask or ‘book’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to the Dinkar</, which calls it 
KidxdiSib or Afufr6ft6; but according to the Dini-va^arkars? and 
the Rivayats it was the fourteenth nask called Girart. For its 
contents, as given by the Dint-va^-arkarrf, see Haug’s Essays, p. 131. 
The following is a summary of the short account of it given in 
the eighth book of the Dinkan-/:— 

The A'irfroj-to is a treatise on the race of man; how Auharmazd 
produced the first man, Gayomar</, how the first pair, Mashya and 
Mashyoi, arose, with their progeny, till the region of Khvaniras was 
full, when they supplied the six surrounding regions, till they filled 
and cultivated the whole world. The Pefdao'ian dynasty of H6- 
shang, Takhmorupo, and Yim, the evil reign of Dahak, descended 
from T&z, the brother of Hoshang and father of the Arabs, then 
FrMm who divided Khvaniras between his three sons, Salm, Tu§-, 
and Airik, who married the daughters of Patsr6b6 (compare Pahl. 
Vend. XX, 4) king of the Arabs, then Manfw/Whar, descendant 
(nap6) of A.mk, the penal reign of Frasiyaz-' ruler of Turan, then 
Afizobo the Tftmaspian, descendant of ManusAihar, then Kai- 
Kavaa 7 and the penal reign of Karsaspo. The Kayanian dynasty 
of Kal-Us, KaFKhusrob son of Siyavakhsh, with many tales of the 
specially famous races of Iran, Tftrdn, and Salman, even to the 
reigns of Kai-Loharasp and Kai-VirtSsp. The apostle Zaraturt, 
and the progress of time and events from the reign of Frca/un till 
Zaraturt’s conference with Afiharmazd. The race of Manuj/lihar, 
N6(/ar, and others. Avarethrabau’s (see Fravardin Yt. 106) father, 
Ataro-pa(/ son of Maraspend. On future events and the reign of 
the renovation of the universe; the origin of the knowledge of 
occupation, and the care and industry of the period; the great 
acquaintance of mankind with the putting aside of injury from the 
adversary, the preservation of the body, and the deliverance of the 
soul, both before and after the time of Zaratfirt. 

As Manfu/Hhar is several times mentioned there are several 
places in this Nask where the statement, quoted in the text as 
a saying of Spendarmarf, the female archangel who has special 
charge of the earth (see Chap. XV, 5, 20-24, an d Bund. I, 26), 
may have occurred. 
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nak), the sharpest steel knife requires the whetstone 
(afsin), and the wisest man requires counsel (ham- 
pftrsih).’ 

29. The rule is this, that when one laughs outright 
(bara khand£tf) the Avesta and Zand are not to 
be mumbled, for the wisdom of Ahharmazd is omni¬ 
scient, and good works are a great exercise of 
liberality, but an extreme abstinence from producing 
irritation (han/t^ir-dahl^nth); because in the Ra- 
ttAtaitlh Nash 1 many harsh things are said about 
the severe punishment of producers of irritation, in 
the spiritual existence. 

30. The rule is this, that as there may be some 
even of those of the good religion who, through 
unacquaintance with the religion, when a female 
foivl crows in the manner of a cock, will kill the 


1 This was the seventh nask or ‘book’ of the complete Maz- 
dayasnian literature, according to the Dinkarc?, which calls it 
Ratfirffitti; but according to the Dlni-va^arkarc? and the Rivayats 
it was the eighth nask called Ratu.rtai. For its contents, as given 
by the Dini-va^arkan/, see Haug’s Essays, p. 129. The following 
is a summary of the short account of it given in the eighth book 
of the Dinkarrf:— 

The Ratffift&iti is a treatise on indispensable religious practices, 
the reason of the worthiness and superexcellence in a purifying 
priest, and how to distinguish worthiness and superexcellence from 
unworthiness, in the priesthood of each of the seven regions of the 
earth; on the indication and manifestation of an assemblage of the 
archangels, the formulas and means to be employed in reverencing 
the angels, the position and duties of the two officiating priests in 
the ceremonies, and all the business of the orderers of ceremonies, 
with their various duties; on the greatness and voluntariness of 
good works, the kinds of voluntariness, and the proximity of 
Ailharmazd to the thoughts, words, and deeds of the material 
world. 

It is uncertain under which of these heads the passage mentioned 
in the text may have occurred. 
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fowl, so those of the primitive faith 1 have said that 
there may be mischief (vinastarih) from wizards in 
that dwelling, which the cock is incapable of keeping 
away, and the female fowl makes that noise for the 
assistance of the cock 2 , especially when the bringing 
of another cock into that dwelling is necessary. 

31. The rule is this, that when one sees a hedge¬ 
hog, then along with it 3 a place in the plain, free 
from danger, is to be preserved; for in the Ven- 
didad 4 the high-priests have taught that it is when 
the hedgehog every day voids urine into an ant’s 
nest that a thousand ants will die. 

32. The rule is this, that in the Vendidad 5 6 seven 
kinds of things are mentioned, and when they are 
the cause of a man’s death, until the forthcoming 
period of the day (gis-i levin) comes on, contami- 


1 See Chap. I, 3. 

2 The cock is considered to be an opponent of demons and 
wizards (see Bund. XIX, 33), and to warn men against the seduc¬ 
tions of the demoness of lethargy (see Vend. XVIII, 33-42, 52). 

3 Assuming that levatman val means levatman valman, but 
the reading ‘he takes it back to (lakhvar val) the plain,’ which 
occurs in the repetition of this section in Chap. XII, 20, seems 
preferable. 

4 The details which follow are to be found in Bund. XIX, 28, 
but they appear to be no longer extant in the Pahlavi Vendidad ; 
though the hedgehog is called ‘ the slayer of the thousands of the 

evil spirit,’ in Vend. XIII, 5, of which passage the statement in our 
text seems to be an illustration. The ant is considered noxious. 

6 Vend. VII, 5, 6, where, however, eight modes of death are 
mentioned, which delay the arrival of the Nash.?, or fiend of corrup¬ 
tion, till the next period of the day; these are when the person 
has been killed by a dog, a wolf, a wizard, anxiety, falling into 
a pit, the hand of man as sentenced by law, illegal violence, or 
strangulation. In all other cases it is supposed that the fiend of 
corruption enters the corpse immediately after death (see Vend. 
VII, 2-4). 
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nation (nisrfi.yt) 1 does not rush upon him; and for 
this reason, this, too, is well for the good, that is, to 
show a dog rightly again a previous corpse in the 
forthcoming period of the day 2 . 

33. The rule is this, that by those who attend to 
a corpse among the pure it is then to be shown to a 
dog very observant of the corpse ; for when even a 
thousand persons shall carry away a corpse which 
a dog has not seen, they are all polluted 3 . 

34. The rule is this, that meat, when there is 
stench or decomposition not even originating with 
it, is not to be prayed over 4 ; and the sacred cake 
(dron) and butter (giu^-dik) which are hairy are 
also not to be prayed over 5 6 . 

35. A woman is fit for priestly duty (zotih) among 
women °, and when she is consecrating 7 the sacred 


1 See Bund. XXVIII, 29. 

2 In order that there may be no risk of the fiend of corruption 
having entered the corpse after it was first exhibited to a dog. 

3 This statement has been already made in Chap. II, 65. 

* That is, it is not to be used in any religious ceremony. Small 
pieces of meat are consecrated, along with the sacred cakes, in the 

Dr6n and Afringan ceremonies at certain festivals. 

6 So in K20; but M6 has, ‘the sacred cake they present, even 
that is not to be prayed over.’ Although M6 is more carefully 
written than K20, it seems to have been copied from an original 
which was hardly legible in some places, of which this is one. 
The presence of a hair in the cake or butter would render it use¬ 
less for religious purposes. 

6 But only for some of the minor priestly offices, such as conse¬ 
crating the sacred cake. According to Avesta passages, quoted in 
the Nirangistan, any man who is not a Tanapuhar sinner can per¬ 
form certain priestly duties for virtuous men, and any woman who 
fs not feeble-minded (kasu-khrathwa) can perform them for 
children. 

7 M6 has, ‘ when she does not consecrate.’ 
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cake (dr6n), and one Ashem-vohft 1 is uttered by 
her, she puts the sacred twigs (baresom) back on 
the twig-stand, brings them away, and the utterance 
of another one is good; when she says it is not 
expedient to do it with attention before a meal, it 
is proper. 36. The sacred cake of a disreputable 
woman is not to be consecrated, but is to be ren¬ 
dered ineligible (avi^inako). 

37. When one places a thing before the fire ob¬ 
servantly, and does not see the splendour itself, 
‘ tava athrd 2 ’ is not to be said. 

38. At night, when 3 one lies down, the hands are 
to be thoroughly washed. 39. That which comes 
from a menstruous woman to any one, or to any¬ 
thing, is all to be thoroughly washed with bull’s 
urine (gomez) and water 4 . 

[40. The rule is this, as Atar6-p &d son of Mira- 
spend 5 said when every one passed away:— 1 The 
mouth-veil 6 and also the clothing are to be well 


1 See Bund. XX, 2; it is rather doubtful whether we should 
read ‘ one ’ or ‘ two.’ 

2 These Avesta words, meaning ‘ for thee, the fire,’ are used 
when presenting anything to the fire, such as firewood and incense 
(see Yas. VII, 3, XXII, 10, 22, &c.) 

3 Reading amat, ‘when,’ instead of mftn, ‘who’ (see Bund. 
I, 7, note). 

4 Here ends the original Shayast la-shayast. § 40 is found only 
in M6, and is evidently a later addition to that MS. by another 

hand. Then follows the Farhang-i Oim-khaduk, both in M6 and 
K20; this is an old Avesta-Pahlavi Glossary which has no connec¬ 
tion with Sis., although it may be of the same age, as it quotes 
many Avesta sentences which are no longer extant elsewhere, and 
amongst others passages from the Nihaa'i'im Nask (see Sis. X, 3) 
and the commentary of Afarg (see Sis. I, 3). 

6 See Bund. XXXIII, 3. 

6 The pad&m (Av. paitid&na, Pdz. penom) ‘consists of two 
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set apart from the gifts (disaran), so that his 
soul may become easier.’ Completed in peace and 
pleasure.] 


Part II .—A Supplementary Treatise \ 
Chapter XI. 

i. The degrees of sin are these 2 , such as a Far- 
mdn, Srosho-zcaranim, Agerept, AivirLst, Areduv, 
Khor, Ba-sdl, Yat, and Taniphhar, and I will men¬ 
tion each of them a second time. 2. A Farman is 
the weight of three dirhams of four mads 3 ; a 

pieces of white cotton cloth, hanging loosely from the bridge of 
the nose to at least two inches below the mouth, and tied with two 
strings at the back of the head. It must be worn by a priest 
whenever he approaches the sacred fire, so as to prevent his breath 
from contaminating the fire. On certain occasions a layman has 
to use a substitute for the penfim by screening his mouth and nose 
with a portion of his muslin shirt.’ (Haug’s Essays, p. 243, note 1; 
see also Pahl.Vend. XVIII, 1-4.) 

1 This second part is evidently by another writer, for he not 
only repeats several passages (Chaps. XI, 1, 2, XII, xi, 13-16,18, 
20), which are given in the first part, but he also writes generally 
in a less simple style. In some MSS. of Sis. alone, such as M9, 
the second part immediately follows the first, as in this translation; 
indicating that it has been accepted as a part of the same work. 
But in M6 the two parts are separated by the Farh. Okh., occupy¬ 
ing twenty folios; and in K20 there is an interval of ninety-two 
folios, containing the Farh. Okh., Bund., B. Yt., and several other 
texts. 

2 §§ 1, 2 are a repetition of Chap. I, 1, 2, with a few variations. 
The number of degrees is here raised to nine by the addition of 
the Srdsho-feranam (see Chap. X, 24), which is written Srosha/fara- 
nam in both these sections. 

3 Reading i mad-4, instead of va m-4; the mad being a 
quarter-dirham (see Chap. X, 24, note ); or we can read ‘weight and 
quantity (mayah) of three dirhams,’ The amount of the Farman 
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Sr6sh6-/£aranam is one dirham and two mads ; three 
Srosh6-/£aranfims are the weight of four dirhams 
and two mads 1 ; an Agerept is thirty-three stirs 2 ; an 
AivirLst is the weight of thirty-three dirhams; an 
Aredfts is thirty stirs 3 ; a Khor is sixty stirs ; a 
Bizi! is ninety stirs ; a Yat is a hundred and eighty 
stirs, and a Taniphhar is three hundred stirs. 

3. Every one ought to be unhesitating and una¬ 
nimous about this, that righteousness is the one 
thing, and heaven (garbrfmtln) 4 the one place, 
which is good, and contentment the one thing 
more comfortable. 

4. When a sheep 5 is slaughtered and divided, its 
meat-offering (givhs-dik) 6 is to be thus pre¬ 
sented:— the tongue, jaw, and left eye are the 

here given appears to agree with that stated in Chap. XVI, 1, but 
differs very much from the sixteen dirhams mentioned in Chap. I, 2, 
and the twenty-eight dirhams quoted by Spiegel. 

1 That is, one Sr6sh6-£aranam is one dirham and a half, and 
three of them, therefore, are four dirhams and a half; the mad 
being a quarter-dirham. This computation differs considerably 
from the amounts stated in Chaps. X, 24, XVI, 5, but corresponds 
better with the supposition (see Chap. IV, 14, note) that a Srdsho- 
toanam is one-third of a Farman. 

2 Both this amount and the next are evidently wrong, and no 
doubt the Pahlavi ciphers have been corrupted. Chap. XVI, 5 
gives ‘ sixteen’ and ‘ twenty-five’ stirs, which are probably correct, 
though the computation in Chap. I, 2 is very different. 

3 Written Aredfu 30 si, ‘ an Aredffr is 30 (thirty),’ as in Chap. 
I, 2 ; with which also all the remaining amounts correspond. 

* See note on pahlfim ah van in Chap. VI, 3. 

6 Or ‘ goat.’ 

6 Av. gauj hudhfflu, which is generally represented by a small 
piece of butter placed upon one of the sacred cakes; but on 
certain occasions small pieces of meat are used. The object of 
this section is to point out what part of the animal is suitable for 
use in a ceremony dedicated to any one of the angels, or spirits, 
mentioned. 
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angel Hdm’s 1 own ; the neck is Ashavahirt’s 2 own ; 
the head is the angel Vie’s 3 own ; the right shoulder 
(arm) is Ardvishr’s 4 , the left is Drvasp’s 5 ; the 
right thigh (hakht) is for the guardian spirit 6 of 
Virt&sp, and the left for the guardian spirit of G&- 
nicisp 7 ; the back is for the supreme chief 8 ; the loin 
is the spirits’ own; the belly is SpendarmaaTs 9 ; the 
testicles 10 are for the star Vanand 11 ; the kidneys are 


1 Av. haoma, the angel of the Horn plant (see Yas. IX-XI, 
Bund. XVIII, 1-3, XXVII, 4, 24), the juice of which is used 
in ceremonial worship by the Parsis. 

2 The same as Ara'avahi.rt (see Bund. I, 26). 

3 M6 has ‘Rim’ as a gloss; he is the Vay6 of the Ram Yt., 
‘ the good Vae ’ of Mkh. II, 115, who assists the righteous souls in 
their progress to the other world; his name, Ram, is given to the 
twenty-first day of the Parsi month (see Chap. XXII, 21). 

4 Av. Ardvi sftra of the AMn Yt., a title of An&hita, the female 
angel of the waters (see Bund. XXXII, 8). This title is written 
Aredvfvsdr in the Bundahir, and applied to the source of pure 
water (Bund. XIII); while the name Avan, ‘waters,’ is given 
to the eighth month and the tenth day of each month in the Parsi 
year. 

5 Av. Drvaspa of the GorYt., the name of the female angel of 
cattle, called Gdrfirvan in Bund. IV; her alternative name, Gor, 
is given to the fourteenth day of the Parsi month. 

6 The word fravash-i, ‘the guardian spirit of,’ is evidently 
omitted here, as it occurs with the next name. For Vutasp, see 
Bund. XXXI, 29, XXXIV, 7. 

7 Av. Gamaspa of Yas. XIII, 24, XLV, 17, XLVIII, 9, L, 18, 
Aban Yt. 68, &c., the prime minister of Virtasp. 

8 Ratpok ber£za d stands for the Av. rathwo berezatd of 
Yas. I, 46, &c., a ‘ supreme chief’ who is often associated with 
the chiefs of the various subdivisions of time, and seems to be 
Aflharmazd himself (see Yas. LVI, i, 10). 

9 The female archangel who has charge of the earth (see Chap. 
XV, 5, 20-24, and Bund. I, 26). 

10 The word ghnd has here, in most MSS., the usual Persian 
gloss dahan, ‘mouth’ (see Bund. XIX, 1), which is a very im¬ 
probable meaning in this place. 

11 Probably Fomalhaut (see Bund. II, 7, note). 
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Haptblring’s x ; the ventricle (naskaaktko) 2 is for 
the guardian spirit of priests ; the lungs are for the 
guardian spirit of warriors; the liver is for com¬ 
passion and sustenance 3 of the poor; the spleen is 
Mdnsarspend’s 4 ; the fore-legs (ba^ai) are for the 
waters; the heart is for the fires; the entrail fat is 
Ar^di-fra var^’s 6 ; the tail-bone (dunb-ga^ako) is for 
the guardian spirit of Zaratfist the Spltamdn 8 ; the 
tail (dunbak) is for'\fkd' ! the righteous; the right 
eye is in the share of the moon 8 ; and any 9 that 
may be left over from those is for the other arch¬ 
angels. 5. There have been those who may have 
spoken about protection, and there have been those 
who may have done so about meat-offerings; who¬ 
ever has spoken about protection is such as has 


1 Ursa Major, called Haptok-ring in Bund. II, 7. 

2 Translating in accordance with the Persian gloss £ustah, 
given in the modern MS. M9; but nas-kad’ako may perhaps 
mean ‘ the womb.’ 

3 Reading sar-ayirno, ‘maturity,’ the usual equivalent of Av. 
thraorta (see Yas. XXXIV, 3), and not srayirno, ‘chanting.’ 

4 Av. mathra spewta, ‘the beneficent sayings, or holy word,’ 
of which this angel is a personification; his name is often cor¬ 
rupted into Mahraspend or Maraspend, and is given to the twenty- 
ninth day of the Parsi month (see Chap. XXII, 29). 

5 A personification of the Av. ashaonam fravashayci, ‘guar¬ 
dian angels of the righteous’ (see Fravardin Yt. 1, &c.), whence 
the first month, and the nineteenth day of each month, in the Parsi 
year, are called Fravardin. 

6 This clause and the next are omitted in K20. 

7 The angel of the wind, whose name is given to the twenty- 
second day of the Parsi month (see Chap. XXII, 22). 

8 Or its angel, M&h, whose name is given to the twelfth day of 
the Parsi month. 

9 M6 has va a6-maman = va a6<$ (Pers. \k, ‘any’); K20 has 
kola maman, ‘whatever,’ and omits the words ‘ may be left over’ 
and ‘ other.’ 

[5] Z 
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spoken well, and whoever has spoken about meat¬ 
offerings has not spoken everything which is note¬ 
worthy 1 . 6. When one shall offer up 2 what pertains 
to one (khadhkag) on account of another it is 
proper; except the tongue, jaw, and left eye, for 
that those are the angel Horn’s own is manifest 
from the passage : ‘ Hizvam frerenao d 3 ,’ &c. 


Chapter XII, 

i. The rule is this, that when one’s form of wor¬ 
ship (yai't) 4 is performed, and it is not possible for 
him to prepare it, the practice of those of the primi¬ 
tive faith 5 is, when the girdle (afpiyihng) is twined 
about a sacred twig-bundle (baresdm) 6 of seven 
twigs (tak), to consecrate a sacred cake (dr6no) 
thrice, which becomes his form of worship that is 
performed one degree better through the sacred 
cake; and of the merit of a threefold consecration 

1 Meaning, apparently, that to pray for protection as a favour is 
better than to pray for. it as a return for an offering. 

2 K20 has ‘ shall give up.’ 

3 It is doubtful if this passage can be found in the extant 
Avesta; but a passage of similar meaning, and containing the 
words fr^renaorf and hizvo, occurs in Yas. XI, 16, which states 
that ‘ the righteous father, Ahuramazda, produced for me, Haoma, 
as a Draona, the two jaws, with the tongue and the left eye;’ and 
it then proceeds (Yas. XI, 17-19) to curse any one ‘who shall 
deprive me of that Draona, or shall himself enjoy, or shall give 
away what the righteous Ahuramazda gave me, the two jaws, with 
the tongue and the left eye.’ 

4 A Yart is a formula of praise in honour of the sun, moon, 
water, fire, or some other angel, as well as a term for prayers and 

worship in general, 

6 See Chap. I, 3. * See Chap. Ill, 32, note. 
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of the sacred cake the high-priests have specially- 
taught, in the Husparam Nash 1 , that it is as much 
as that of a lesser form 0/worship. 

2. The rule is this, that he who is himself more 
acquainted with religion is he who considers him 
who is more acquainted with religion than himself 
as high-priest, and considers him as high-priest 2 so 
that he may not destroy the bridge of the soul 3 ; as 
it says in the Sakdafom Nash 4 * that no one of them, 
that is an inattentive (asrushdar) man who has 
no high-priest, attains to the best existence 6 , not 
though his recitations should be so many that they 
have made his duty and good works as much as the 
verdure (sapdak) of the plants when it shoots 
forth in spring, the verdure which Auharmazd has 
given abundantly. 

3. The rule is this, that they keep a fire 6 in the 
house, because, from not keeping the fire properly, 
there arise less pregnancy of women and a weeping 
(az>-di</ano) for the loss of strength (tand) of 
men 7 ; and the chilled charcoal (angist) and the 
rest which are without advantage (bar) are to be 


1 See Chap. X, 21. The passage mentioned in the text was 

probably in the section called Nirangist&n. 

1 K20 omits this repetition. 

8 That is, may not render the passage of his soul to heaven, 
over the Kim&d bridge (see Bund. XII, 7), impossible, owing to 
the sin of arrogance in this world. 

* See Chap. X, 25; the passage alluded to was probably at 
the beginning of the Nask, which treated of ‘ the reward of the 
precepts of religion, and the bridge of the destroyers of good 
preceptors, adapted to their destruction.’ 

6 See Chap. VI, 3. 

6 K20 has ‘ that a fire is to be properly kept.’ 

7 K20 has ‘ and a loss of the strength and wealth of men.’ 
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carried away from the fire; and in the Spend Nask 1 
it is revealed that a fire, when they shall make it 
quite clean from its chilled charcoal, has as much 
comfort as a man whose clothing they should make 
clean. 

4. The rule is this, that when any one passes 
away it is proper to render useless 2 as much as the 
smallest mouth-veil 3 , for it says in the Vendidad 4 
that ‘ if even those Mazdayasnians should leave on 
him who is dead, in parting with him, as much as 
that which a damsel would leave in parting with the 
food-howl (patfmanako)— that is, a bag (anbd- 
nako-hana) 5 ’—the decree is this, that it is a Tani- 


1 See Chap. X, 4; the passage mentioned was probably in that 
part of the Nask which described the protection afforded by the 
fire to the new-born Zaraturt. 

2 Probably a negative is omitted, or ak&rinitfano should be 
translated ‘ to make no use of.’ 

3 See Chap. X, 40. K20 has ‘ garment.’ 

4 Always written Yadtkdac? in this second part of Sis., except 
in Chap. XIII, 7; whereas in the first part it is written in its un¬ 
corrupted form Cravi(f-def-d&(/ or ( 5 avi</-.?eda-da(f, ‘the law 
opposed to the demons.’ The passage here quoted is Pahl. Vend. 
V, 171, 172, with one or two verbal variations. 

6 Standing for anbanak-a6, which is corrupted in the Vendidad 
MSS. into the unintelligible form andanako-i, so that this old 
quotation throws a rather unexpected light upon a passage in the 
Vendidad which translators would be almost certain to misunder¬ 
stand. The allusion is to the bags used by a menstruous woman, 
when eating, to prevent contamination of the food. The Persian 
Rivayats state that three bags (kisah) are made of two thicknesses 
of strong linen, one bag to wear on each hand, and the third, which 
is larger, to hold the metal food-bowl and water-goblet. After 
thoroughly washing her hands and face, she puts the two bags on 
her hands, taking care that they do not touch her food, or clothes, 
or any other part of her body. She then feeds herself with a 
metal spoon, which must not touch her nose; and when the meal 
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p&har sin 1 at root, which is hell; and in the Vendi- 
dad 2 it says that the clothing of the charitable 
(dahii'n-hbmand) soul, and even the clothing 
which they will give it, are out of almsgivings 
(dasarcin) 3 . 

5. The rule is this, that when any one passes 
away, after keeping fasting the three nights 4 , still 
the presentation of holy-water (zdhar) to the fire is 
to be performed, which is the presenting of the 
holy-water to the nearest fire; for in the Dirndl 
Nash 5 it is revealed that when they sever (te- 
brhnd) the consciousness of men it goes out to the 
nearest fire, then out to the stars, then out to the 


is finished the food-bowl and water-goblet are placed on the large 
bag, and the two smaller bags inside it, till wanted again. 

1 See Chap. I, 1, 2. 

2 This passage does not appear to be now extant in the 
Vendidad, and it is possible to read Nask DM instead of VadlkdaV. 
The DMi or D&dak Nask was the eleventh nask or ‘book’ of 
the complete Mazdayasnian literature, according to the Dinkan/, 
which merely says that its ‘ Avesta and Zand are not communicated 
to us by the high-priest.’ According to the Dlni-vag-arkanf, which 
calls it Khusto, and the Rivayats, which call it Khart, it was the 
twelfth Nask, and they give its contents in more detail than usual 
(see Haug’s Essays, pp. 130, 131). 

8 Meaning that the dead require no clothing, as their future 
bodies will be clothed out of the garments they have given away 
in charity. The resemblance of this statement to that contained 
in Bund. XXX, 28, which must have been abridged from the 
Damdatf Nask (see SZS. IX, x), renders it possible that it may 
have been taken from that Nask. 

4 No fresh meat is to be cooked or eaten for the first three days 
after a death in the house, according to the Sad-dar Bundahir, 
LXXVIII (compare Chap. XVII, 1-3). 

6 See SZS. IX, 1. The passage here quoted may perhaps be 
found in the complete text of the Bundahk, as given in TD (Chap. 
37 ; see Introduction, p. xxxvii). 
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moon, and then out to the sun 1 ; and it is needful 
that the nearest fire, which is that to which it has 
come out, should become stronger (z6r-h6mand- 
tar) 2 . 

6. The rule is this, that they should not leave a 
ndA-paring unprayed over (anafstu/ak), for if it be 
not prayed over (afsand) 3 it turns into the arms 
and equipments of the Mdzandn demons 4 ; this is 
explicitly shown in the Vendidad 5 . 

7. The rule is this, that the labour of child-birth 6 
is not to be accomplished at night, except while 
with the light of a fire, or the stars and moon, upon 
it; for great opposition is connected with it, and in 
the twentieth of the Hhsparam Nash 7 it is shown 
that over the soul of him who works in the dark 
there is more predominance of the evil spirit. 

8. The rule is this, that they should allow the egg 
and other food 8 for those gifts and favours of the 


1 A righteous soul is supposed to step out first to the star 
station, then to the moon station, and then to the sun station, on 
its way to Gar6<fm&n, the highest heaven; but if its righteousness is 
imperfect it has to stop at one of these three stations, which are 
the three lower grades of heaven (see note on pahlfim ah van, 
Chap. VI, 3). 

2 Or ‘ more provided with zor,’ which may mean ‘holy-water,’ as 
the two words z6r and zohar are occasionally confounded. 

3 Or, perhaps, ‘ if they shall not pray over it'. 

4 See Bund. Ill, 20, XIX, 19, 20. 

6 Vend. XVII, 29. 

6 Barman-zerkhfinunih may also mean ‘begetting a son.’ 

7 See Chap. X, 21. The word ‘twentieth’ appears to refer to 
the second group of twenty sections, one of which treated of the 
begetting, birth, and treatment of children. 

8 Referring to the egg, drons, frasasts, and gauj hudhau or 
‘meat-offering’ (which may be either butter or meat, see Chap. 
XI, 4) that are used in the dron ceremony, or consecration of the 
sacred cakes (see note on dr6n, Chap. Ill, 32). The object of 
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sovereign moon (m&h-i khfWdt) and the other 
angels; if so, it is to be allowed by them thus: ‘ I 
will consecrate so much food for such an angel,’ and 
not thus: ‘One sacred cake (drdnd) in so much 
food.’ 9. And the reason of it is this, that they who 
shall allow thus: ‘ One sacred cake out of so much 
food,’ and of which it is one thing less, even though 
one shall consecrate it many times, still then he has 
not repaid; and they who should allow thus: ‘ I will 
consecrate so much food for such an angel,’ though 
one shall reverence him with many sacred cakes, it is 
proper. 10. And in the twenty-two sections of the 
Sakat/um Nask 1 grievous things are shown about 
those who do not make offerings (austofrltf) unto 
the angels. 

11. The rule is this, that when a woman becomes 
pregnant, as long as it is possible, a fire one cares 
for well is to be maintained in the house, because it 
is revealed 2 in the Spend Nask that to Dukdav 3 , 
the mother of Zaratflst, when she was pregnant with 
Zarathst, for three nights, every night a leader 
(shah) 4 with a hundred and fifty demons came for 
the destruction of Zara tost, and yet, owing to the 
existence of the fire in the dwelling, they knew no 
means for it. 

this paragraph is, evidently, to reprove niggardliness in such offer¬ 
ings, and to prevent their being mere pretexts for feasting. 

1 See Chap. X, 25. The passage alluded to here was probably 
in that section, of the last twenty-two, which treated of the spirits 
of the earthly existences, one portion of which was ‘ about prepar¬ 
ing offerings (afistofrito) to the angels.’ 

2 M6 has ‘ the fire of Auharmazd is to be fully maintained, and 
it is revealed,’ &c. This section is a repetition of Chap. X, 4, with 
a few variations. 

3 Here written Dfi^fkfiv. 

4 Or it may be read rSdd, ‘ a demon,’ meaning ‘ an arch-fiend.’ 
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12. The rule is this, where a child is born, fairing 
three days, for protection from demons, wizards, and 
witches, a fire is to be made at night until day light, 
and is to be maintained there in the day, and pure 
incense is to be put upon it, as is revealed in the 
thirtieth of the Sakatf&m Nask x . 

13. The rule is this 1 2 , that from a toothpick the 
bark 3 is to be well cut off, for there are some of 
those of the primitive faith 4 * who have said that, 
when 6 they shall make it for the teeth with the bark 
on, and they throw it away, a pregnant woman, 
who puts a foot upon it, is doubtful about its being 
dead matter. 

14. The rule is this, that it is well if any one of 
those who have their handmaid (iakar) in coha¬ 
bitation (zanih), and offspring is born of her, shall 
accept all those who are male as sons; but those 
who are female are no advantage, because an 
adopted son (sator) is requisite, and in the four¬ 
teenth of the Hfisparam Nash 6 the high-priests 


1 That is, in the first thirty sections of the Nask (see Chap. X, 
25); the passage alluded to must have been in that portion which 
treated of new-born infants and their proper treatment. 

2 §§ x 3~i 6 are a repetition of Chap. X, 20-23, with a few varia¬ 
tions. 

3 The word appears to be t6po or tfifo, which would rather 
mean ‘scum’ or ‘gum’ (see Bund. XXVII, 19), unless it be con¬ 
sidered a miswriting of to^o or tozo, which would mean ‘thin 
bark’ or ‘bast.’ It can also be read tftpar, ‘a leather bag,’ and 
the sentence can be so translated as to imply that a toothpick should 
be cut out of a leather bag, an alternative similar to that suggested 
by the text of Chap. X, 20. 

4 See Chap. I, 3. 

6 Reading amat, ‘when,’ instead of mun, ‘who’ (see Bund. 
I, 7, note). 

3 See Chap. X, 21. 
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have taught thus: ‘ My son is suitable also as thy 
son, but my daughter is not suitable also as thy 
daughter;’ and there are many who 1 do not appoint 
an adopted son with this idea, that: ‘ The child of 
a handmaid may be accepted by us as a son.’ 

15. The rule is this, that one is to persevere much 
in the begetting of offspring, since it is for the acqui¬ 
sition 2 of many good works at once ; because in the 
Spend 3 and Nihaaftm Nasks 4 * the high-priests have 
taught that the duty and good works which a son 
performs are as much the father’s as though they 
had been done by his own hand; and in the 
Ddmd&t/ Nash 6 it is revealed thus : ‘ Likewise, too, 
the good works, in like manner, which come to the 
father as his own.’ 

16. The rule is this, that what they shall give to 
the worthy is as much as is proper and beyond, for 
eating and accumulating; because in the NiMafam 
Nash 6 the high-priests have taught thus : ‘ When a 
man gives bread to a man, even though that man 
has too much bread, all the good works, which he 
shall perform through that superabundance, become 
as much his who gave it as though they had been 
done by his own hand.’ 

17. The rule is this, that in the night water is 


1 The writer of M6 evidently found his original illegible at this 
place, as he wrote . . . maman instead of mun denman. 

2 M6 has ‘ performance,’ which is probably a misreading, due to 
the original of that MS. being partially illegible. 

8 See Chap. X, 4. This Nask is not mentioned in Chap. X, 
22, and the passage here alluded to is not to be traced in any of 
the short accounts of its contents. 

4 See Chap. X, 3, 22. 

6 See SZS. IX, 1, and Chap. X, 22. 

6 See Chap. X, 3, 23. 
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not to be drawn 1 from a well, as in the Bag-yasno 3 
notice is given about the uncleanness (ayosdasarih) 
of well-water at night. 

18. The rule is this, that in the night anything 
eatable is not to be cast away to the north, because 
a fiend will become pregnant; and when it is cast 
away one Yatha-ahh-vairyo 3 is to be uttered. 19. 
Those of the primitive faith 4 who used to act more 
orthodoxically (hu-rastaklhatar), when food was 
eaten by them in the night, for the sake of preserva¬ 
tion from sin owing to the coming of strainings and 
sprinklings on to the ground, directed a man to chant 
the Ahunavar 5 from the beginning of the feast 


1 K20 has ‘ that water is not to be drawn on foot.’ 

2 Probably the Bakan-yasto is meant, which was the fourteenth 
nask or ‘ book’ of the complete Mazdayasnian literature, according 
to the Dinkanf; but according to the Dini-va^arkanf and the 
Rivayats it was the fifteenth nask, called BagMn-yart. For its con¬ 
tents, as given by the Dini-va^arkanf, see Haug’s Essays, p. 132. 
The following is the account of it given in the eighth book of the 
Dinkara?:— 

‘The Bakan-yasto is a treatise, first, on the worship (yasto) of 
Afiharmazd, the most pre-eminent of divinities (bakan awartfim), 
and, secondly, the worship of the angels of the other invisible and 
visible worldly existences, out of whom are even the names of the 
days, and the glory, power, triumph, and miraculousness of their 
life also is extreme; the angels who are invoked by name in their 
worship, and the attention and salutation due to them; the worthi¬ 
ness and dispensation of favour for worshippers, and the business 
of their many separate recitations unto the angels; the business of 
unlimited acquaintance with knowledge about the promoters of the 
treasures of the period, unto whom the creator Aftharmazd is to 
intrust them, and they remain to cause industry. Perfect is the 
excellence of righteousness.’ 

3 See Bund. I, 21. This section is a repetition of Chap. X, 7, 
with a few variations. 

4 See Chap. I, 3. 

6 That is, the Yatha-ahu-vairyo (see Bund. I, 21). 
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(myazd) unto the end, more especially at the feast 
of the season-festivals; as it says in the H&t/dkht 
Nask 1 , that of the sayings which are spoken out the 
Ahunavar is that which is most triumphant. 

20. The rule is this, that when one sees a hedge¬ 
hog he takes it back to the plain, and its own place 
is to be preserved free from danger; for in the Ven- 
didad the high-priests have taught, that every day, 
when the hedgehog voids urine into an ant’s nest, a 
thousand ants will die 2 . 

21. The rule is this, that some who are of the 
good religion say, where one is washing his face, one 
Ashem-vohu 3 is always to be uttered, and that 
Ashem-vohh is to be uttered before the washing; 
for when he utters it while washing his face, he is 
doubtful (var-homand) about the water coming to 
his mouth. 

22. The rule is this, that they select from the 
purifiers 4 —when their business (mindavam) is as 
important (raba) as purity and impurity —him with 
whom the control 5 of ablution (piafiyazdh) 6 and 
non-ablution is connected; they select him especially 


1 See B.Yt. Ill, 25. The passage-here quoted must have been 
in the first division of the Nask. 

2 This section is a repetition of Chap. X, 31. 

8 See Bund. XX, 2. 

4 The y6jddearfin,‘purifiers’ (Av. yaozd&thrya), are those 
priests who retain so much of the purifying effect of the Bareshnum 
ceremony (see Chap. II, 6) as to be able to assist in purifying 
others by means of the same ceremony. When that effect has 
passed away a priest can no longer perform the sacred rites, until 
he has again undergone the nine nights’ purification of the 
Bareshnum. 

5 Reading band, but it may be b6d, * vitality, essence.’ 

6 See Chap. II, 52. 
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with regard to the good disposition and truthful 
speaking of the man, and to the particular work; 
and on account of his being in innocence he is to be 
considered more righteous. 23. As in the Vendi- 
dad 1 it says, about the two shares of righteousness, 
how one should tell that he is ‘ a righteous man, O 
Zarat&st the Spttdmdn ! who is a purifier, who should 
be a speaker that speaks truly, an enquirer of the 
sacred texts—that is, he has performed his ritual 
(ya-st)—a righteous one who specially understands 
purification from the religion of the Mazdayas- 
nians, that is, he understands its religious formulas 
(nirang).’ 24. When it is so that the control of 
their ablution is connected with him, so that they 
consider what pertains to the purifying bowl (zak-i 
ta-ftik) as his, and ever abstain from it, though the 
angels hear and consider them as clean, and they 
select for him those who consecrate the water and 
bull’s urine (gdme^) on account of their control of 
purification (yo^ddsarkarih), and it is to be per¬ 
formed very observantly by the consecrators at the 
place which is to be measured with a measure and 
very exactly (kh ftp tar) 2 . 25. And the purifier is so 
much the better when washed again, and when it 
is by some one through whose periodic (zamanlk) 


1 The passage here quoted is from Pahl.Vend. IX, 4-6. 

2 Referring to the Bareshnum-gah, or place prepared for the 
Bareshnum ceremony of purification with bull’s urine and water, 
which are handed to the person undergoing purification by an 
officiating priest (see Chap. II, 6). The place is marked out with 
furrows in the ground, and furnished with stones (magh) to squat 
upon during the ablutions (see B. Yt. II, 36). The construction 
of this paragraph is very obscure in many places, and its proper 
division into sentences is, therefore, uncertain. 
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care he is thus done; for in the periodic interval 
many secret 1 kinds of pollution are produced. 26. 
Of the celebrators of the Vendidad the good are 
they who shall again perform the Navashatfar rite 2 ; 
for, on account of the same nicety (ni^hkih) which 
is written above by me, and on account of much also 
that is secret, which has happened and mostly 
arises about it, there is no harm from performing it. 
27. And any one of those who shall receive the 
water and bull’s urine it is very important to wash 
beforehand (pavan pes) 3 ; because, if there be im¬ 
purity about him 4 * , and he puts a hand to the cup 
(g'amak), the water, and the bull’s urine, they are 
unclean (apat/dz>o) 6 ; when it is so that there be 
some one, when so, it is better that they always 
wash his eyelids (moyak gas), and to wash them 
by the clean is good. 

28. The rule is this, that thou shouldst not con¬ 
sider even any one hopeless (andim^) of heaven, 


1 Reading nihdn, but we might perhaps read ‘ causes (vahan) 
of pollution of many kinds.’ The meaning of the section is, that 
it is necessary for the purifying priest to maintain his own purity 
by frequently undergoing the Bareshnum ceremony himself. 

2 Ya^t-i Navash;War in all MSS., but the latter word is most 
probably a corruption of Av. navakhshapara, ‘a period of nine 
nights,’ for which length of time the Bareshnftm ceremony must be 
continued (see Vend. IX, 144, XIX, 80). The ‘ Navasharfar rite ’ 
is, therefore, ‘ the ceremony of the nine nights,’ which should be 
frequently undergone by the priests who celebrate the Vendidad 
ceremonial. 

3 M6 has pavan pljak, ‘with ceremony.’ 

4 M6 has ‘ them.’ 

6 M6 has ‘ one knows it is unto the cup and bull’s urine;’ but 

as M6 was evidently copied from a MS. already nearly illegible in 
some places, it is generally safer to follow K20, except when M6 
supplies words omitted by the more careless writer of K20. 
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and they should not set their minds steadfastly on 
hell; thereby much sinfulness for which there is a 
desire would be undesirable, because there is nothing 
which is a sin in my religion for which there is no 
retribution, as it says in the Gathas 1 thus:—‘ Of 
those who are aware that thou art, O Auharmazd! is 
even he who is infamous (raspako); and they know 
the punishment of him even who is very sinful.’ 29. 
And as to him even who is a very sinful person, 
through the desire 2 of good works which is enter¬ 
tained by him, there then comes more fully to him 
the joy of a soul newly worthy (nuk sh&yatf); as 
in the Spend Nash 3 it was shown to Zaratfot about 
one man, that all his limbs were in torment, and one 
foot was outside ; and Zarathst enquired of Auhar¬ 
mazd about the reason of it; and Atiharmazd said 
that he was a man, Davins 4 by name; he was ruler 
over thirty-three 5 6 districts, and he never practised 


1 The passage here quoted from the G&thas will be found in 
Pahl. Yas. XXXII, 7. 

2 M6 has merely ‘ through the good works which are practised 
by himbut K20 has ‘ 1 hamak’ inserted at this point, which 
seems to indicate the existence of the nearly identical Pahlavi 
letters kSmak, ‘ desire,’ in the original from which it was copied. 

8 See Chap. X, 4. The passage here quoted was no doubt con¬ 
tained in that part of the Nask which treated of the exhibition of 
heaven and hell to Zaratujt, which must have been very similar to 
the Anfa-Viraf-namak, in which most of the details of this story 
about Davans are given (see AV. XXXII). 

4 This is, no doubt, the Av. davas of Yas. XXXI, 10, which 

may be translated ‘ hypocrite.’ The Pahlavi translation of the line 
in which the word occurs is thus rendered in Haug’s Essays (p. 351): 
‘ Auharmazd does not allot to him who is an idler, the infidel who 
is any hypocrite (davas) in the sacred recitations. In the good 
religion it is asserted that even as much reward as they give to the 
hypocrite they do not give to the infidel.’ 

6 K20 has ‘ thirty-four.’ 
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any good work, except one time when fodder was 
conveyed by him to a sheep with that one foot. 

30. The rule is this, that when a man has per¬ 
formed his form worship (ya-st), and his wife has 
not performed it, it is extremely necessary to per¬ 
form the suitable form of worship, or to order a 
Gdtd-khark/ 1 , so that they may become such as are 
dwelling more closely together in the spiritual exist¬ 
ence than in the world; and in the Hat/okht Nash 2 
it says that a woman*(nilrIk) who shall be reverent 
(tarsak) is to be considered as much as she who is 
suitable (zlydk). 

31. The rule is this, that these five ceremonies 
(ya.zi.fn), when they shall perform them, are good 
works 3 4 * ; when one does not perform them, and the 
time is manifest to him, and when he shall set them 
aside to perform them out of the proper time, they 
shall go to the bridge 4 as sin; the ceremonies which 
go to the bridge are these, and in the Hfispdram 
Nash 5 it says that they are the non-celebration of 
the rites (Id yaftano) of the season-festivals 6 , the 


1 Here written getok-khari d, but see Chap. V, 6, and Bund. 
XXX, 28. 

2 See B. Yt. Ill, 25; but the passage here quoted is not clearly 
indicated in the accounts we have of the contents of this Nask. 

3 The distinction between these ceremonies and those whose 
values as good works are given in Chap. XVI, 6, appears to be 
that any omission in performing these five at their proper times 
amounts to an absolute sin, whereas the others are not so indis¬ 
pensable. 

4 That is, they will be taken into account at the judgment on the 

soul’s actions at the K\xwz,d bridge (see Bund. XII, 7). 

6 See Chap. X, 21. The passage here quoted was probably in 
the section called Nirangistan. 

6 The Gasanbars or Gahanbars (see Bund. XXV, 1-6). 
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Rapitvln 1 , the three nights 2 after a death , the days 
devoted to the guardian spirits 3 , and the sun and 
moon 4 . 

32. The rule is this, that at every one of these 
three things, which come through hungry living, that 
is, sneezing, yawning, and sighing, one is to speak 
out a Yathi-ahft-vairy6 and one Ashem-vohG 5 ; and 
also when one hears the sneezing of any one, to 
speak in like manner is so considered as an action of 
the good 6 ; and in the Stfo/gar Nash 7 it says thus : 
‘ “ What prepares sneezing ? that is, through what 
process (khr) does it come ? ” And Afiharmazd said 
thus : “ Hungry living, O Zarattlrt! because the re¬ 
medy for its existence is the Ahunavar, O Zaratust! 
and righteousness 8 . ” ’ 


Chapter XIII. 

o. The signification of the G&thas 9 . 

1. These three Ashem-vohfis (Yas. XI, end) which 


1 The midday period (see Bund. II, 8, 9, XXV, 9-14). 

3 See Chap. VIII, 6. 3 See Chap. X, 2. 

4 See Chap. VII, 1-5. 5 See Bund. I, 21, XX, 2. 

6 That is, it is commendable, though not obligatory. The 

practice of uttering a blessing on hearing a sneeze is still common 

in many parts of Europe. 

7 See B. Yt. I, 1. The passage here quoted is not to be traced 
in any of the accounts of this Nask. 

8 ‘ The Ahunavar and praise of righteousness ’ would be a 
Pahlavi equivalent for * the Yatha-ahft-vairyo and Ashem-voM.’ 

9 That is, the mystical meaning or influence supposed to attach 
to various parts of the ancient hymns, or to the manner in which 
they are chanted. The term Gatha or ‘hymn’ (Pahl. g&s) is 
applied, in this chapter, not only to the five GMias properly so 
called, but also to the Yasna of seven chapters, and apparently to 
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represent 1 the Fravardne (Yas. XI, end) of the 
preliminary ritual (pd^ nirang) and the rotation 
of these three His (‘chapters’), the Fravarane, 
Frastuye, and Astuye—fravarane being the begin¬ 
ning of the Fravarane 2 which extends as far as fras- 
astayae/la 3 , frastuye 4 , the beginning of the Fras¬ 
tuye (Yas. XII, i-XIII, 26) which extends up to the 
Astuye, and dstuye 6 , the beginning of the Astaoth- 
wanem 6 (Yas. XIII, 27-XIV, end) which extends as 
far as dstaothwanemM dadnayau Mizdayas- 
n6i^ —-also represent the Visai-v^-amesha-spe^ta 
(Yas. XV), which is the beginning of the Stotan- 
yasnd (‘ the ritual of praisers ’) 7 , and these three 
Has of the Bagham (Yas. XIX-XXI). 

2. In the exposition (^ashidak) and through the 


other portions of the Yasna written in the Gatha dialect of the 
Avesta. 

1 This appears to be the meaning, but the construction of this 
section is altogether very obscure, and the text is more or less 
corrupt in all MSS. In the celebration of the Yasna or YazLm the 
officiating priest tastes the H6m juice during the recitation of Yas. 
XI (see Haug’s Essays, p. 404), and shortly afterwards he com¬ 
mences the preliminary prayers mentioned in the text. 

2 Both K20 and M6 have Freran in Pazand. 

3 Both K20 and M6 omit the initial f. 

4 M6 has Sstuy§. 

5 M6 omits this word. 

6 This is the Avesta name of the Ha or chapter consisting of 
Yas. XIII, 27-XIV, 19 ; as Fraoreti is the name of the preceding 
Ila, consisting of Yas. XII, x-XIII, 26. 

7 Probably consisting of the three Has, Yas. XV-XVII; in 
which case, the meaning seems to be that the three Ashem-vohus, 
at the beginning of this preliminary ritual, are symbolical of each 
of the three triplets of chapters which follow them; first, of the 
Fravarane, Fraoreti, and Astaothwanem chapters; secondly, of 
the three chapters of the Stotan-yasno ; and thirdly, of those of the 
BagMn Yajt. 

[ 5 ] 
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evidence of revelation (din6) the wise of those of 
the primitive faith 1 have thus said, that a man of 
fifteen years 2 , and a son and brother of Mazdayas- 
nians—when he confesses his failings (mandak) to 
the high-priests (ratfdn), and they shall bring him 
the whip and scourge 3 , and these five Gathas 4 are 
chanted and the good waters consecrated by him, 
and the whole of the renewed-birth ceremony (navi d- 
zdafih) 6 is performed by him — becomes a mature 
youth and not a child, and a share of the prayers of 
initiation (napar) and of the fires is to be given 
over to him 6 ; and when thus much is not performed 
by him, a share is not to be given. 3. These five 7 
Gathas are made up from the body of a righteous 
man. 

1 See Chap. I, 3. 

2 Referring to one about to become a priest. 

3 The Av. ajtra and sraosh6-£arana of Vend. IY, 38-114, 
&c., which were formerly used for the temporal punishment of 
sinners. Whether they are here brought to the neophyte as a token 
of his admission to the priesthood, or are administered to him as a 
punishment for his offences, is not quite clear. 

4 The five Gathas are the Ahunavaiti (Yas. XXVIII-XXXIV), 
the Urtavaiti (Yas. XLII-XLV), the Spe«ta-mainyu (Yas. XL VI- 
XLIX), the Vohft-khshathra (Yas. L), and the Vahutouti (Yas. 
LII); these collections of hymns are thus named from the words 
with which each of them commences, excepting the first, which 
derives its name from the Ahunavar (see Bund. I, 21) which is 
written in the same metre. 

5 This is the Pahlavi form of the Parsi navazudi, a term 
applied to the whole initiatory ceremonial of a ndnflbar, or newly 
initiated priest; the term evidently implies that the ceremony is 
considered somewhat in the light of ‘ regeneration.’ 

8 That is, he can take his part in the regular priestly duties, 
including the initiation of other neophytes. 

7 Both K20 and M6 have four in ciphers, which can hardly be 
right; the sentence is clear enough, but the idea of its writer is 
rather obscure. 
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4. Ahyi-y&si (Yas. XXVIII), Khshmaibyi (Yas. 
XXIX), and Atf-ta-vakhshya (Yas. XXX) have, 
severally, eleven stanzas (va/^est), because eleven 
things move spiritually within the bodies of men, 
as life, consciousness, religion, soul, guardian spirit, 
thought, word, deed, seeing, smelling, and hearing; 
and the bodies of men and other creatures are 
formed of water, fire, and wind 1 . 

5. Ashem-Ahurem-mazdam (Visp. XV) is io be 
recited 2 three times before the coming of H ushea'ar, 
Hfish^tfar-nicih, and Soshyans; and when they also 
recite the chapter (h &d) well, and by line (gas) 
and stanza, those apostles are present 3 , and the 


1 These first three chapters of the Ahunavaiti collection of hymns 
are here supposed to symbolize the three material elements, whose 
union distinguishes a man’s body from inorganic substances; while 
the eleven stanzas, which each of these chapters contains, symbolize 
the eleven immaterial existences said to be contained in the same 
body. 

2 This is doubtful, as no verb is expressed, and the word bar, 

‘ time,’ is struck out in M6, so it is possible to read ! the “ three 
foremost ” of the Ashem-Ahurem-mazdam are the coming of Hush- 
Sfi?ar,’ &c. The ‘ three foremost’ (3 levinog) would be a possible 
Pahlavi translation of the Av. tijr& paoiryd and tirra paoirya of 
Visp. XV, 4-6, instead of the actual ‘three first’ (3-i fratftm), as 
may be seen from Pahl. Visp. VIII, 17, 20, where both p6r (= 
levino) and fratum are used indifferently for Av. paoiryo. At 
any rate the idea embodied in the text is that these ‘ three first ’ 
have some reference to the three future apostles of the Parsi 
religion (see Bund. XXXII. 8, B. Yt. Ill, 13, 44, 5 2 > 62). In fact, 
however, they seem to refer to the first three chapters of the 
Ahunavaiti G&tha, immediately after which this chapter (Visp. XV) 
is recited in the full Parsi ritual; the phrase being rendered in the 
Pahlavi translation thus:—‘ I reverence the three first by not speak¬ 
ing out, that is, I do not say anything during them, and not wearing 
out, that is, I do not doze away during them.’ 

3 K20 has ‘ arrive early.’ 


A a 2 
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country becomes more flourishing and more do¬ 
minant in the world. 

6. The twenty-two stanzas of Ta-v<?-urvata (Yas. 
XXXI) are the twenty-two judgments (datfistan) 
of which it speaks in the HAtfokht Nask 1 thus:— 
‘Anaomo manangh^ daya vispai kva, kva 
paro ? ’ (‘ where are they to be produced beyond 
every thought ? and where before ? ’) ‘ Lodging in 
the judge, that while he has twenty-two judgments 
he may be more just—so that when they pray the 
Ta -w-urvdtA chapter well, and recite it by line and 
stanza, the judges possess those twenty-two judg¬ 
ments more correctly, and judiciousness is more 
lodging in them. 

7. The sixteen stanzas of the Hv aetumaithi chap¬ 
ter (Yas. XXXII) 2 are lodging in warriors, so that 
it becomes possible, during their good protection, to 
force the enemy away from those sixteen countries 
which the Vendidad 3 mentions in its first farganA 


1 See B. Yt. Ill, 25. Both the Avesta text here quoted and the 
translation suggested must be received with caution, as the MSS. do 
not agree in the three central words; K20 has manaNhe dya 
vispai kaua, and M6 has manaNhe kya visdi kaia. The 
former reading has been adopted, with very slight correction, as it 
seems the more intelligible; but the meaning of the preceding 
word, anaomo, is far from certain. The writer seems to have been 
quoting from a Pahlavi version of the Nask which contained this 
Avesta quotation. 

2 This Ha, which begins with the words utivyaka. hv^ins, is 
not called by its initial words, as the preceding chapters are, but 
has this special name (see the prayers at the end of it) derived 
from its second word, and which is corrupted in Pahlavi into 
Khvetmano. 

3 Here written G^.v\d-std&- 6 .M as in Sis. Part I, and not Va- 
dikd&f as in other parts of Sis. Part II (see § 19 and Chap. XII, 
4, 6, 20, 23, 26). Vend. I contains an account of the sixteen 
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8. The fourteen stanzas of Yathi-iw (Yas. 
XXXIII) are for this reason, because seven arch¬ 
angels are more diligent in activity for the spirit, 
and seven archangels 1 for the world, so that they 
may attain ‘ to heaven, the home (m£h6no) of Au- 
harmazd, the home of the archangels, the home of 
those righteous ones,’ avi gard-nmdnem, mae- 
thanem Ahurah6 mazd«u, maethanem ame- 
shanam spe^tanam, maethanem anyaesham 
ashaonam 2 . 9. The three repetitions (dinar) of 
Y^-s^vbto (Yas, XXXIII, n) 3 , and the holding up 
of the holy-water (zdhar) at these repetitions , are 
for the four classes 4 , and for this reason at Ahurai 
mazdcti and ashem^a frida d 5 the holy-water is 

‘best of regions and countries’ where the Iranian power and 
religion extended at an early date. 

1 The seven archangels besides their spiritual duties have 
severally charge of the seven worldly existences, man, animals, fire, 
metal, earth, water, and plants (see § 14 and Chap. XV). But 
perhaps we should read ‘ angels,’ as they are often mentioned as 
‘ the angels of the spiritual and worldly existences.' 

2 This quotation, of which the Pahlavi translation is first given, 
and then the Avesta text, is from Vend. XIX, 107. 

3 This stanza is recited thrice, and about the same time the 
officiating priest strains the Horn juice, and prepares to pour holy- 
water into the mortar in which the H6m twigs were pounded (see 
Haug’s Essays, pp. 402, 406). 

4 Or ‘ professions ’ of the community, of which there were ori¬ 
ginally only three, the priest, warrior, and husbandman; but at 
a later date the artizan was added. Both K20 and M6 have ‘ four 
classes,’ but this is inconsistent with the ‘ three repetitions.’ The 
Avesta generally knows only three classes, but four are mentioned 
in the Baghan Vast (Yas. XIX, 46). 

8 That is, probably, at the words Ahuro mazdaus/i’a in the 
first line, and ashemiS fr&da d in the second line of the stanza; 
but this is doubtful, as the MSS. give the words corruptly, in a 
mixture of Av. and Pahl, as follows: pavan Ahurai mazdai 
aharayih-i da</oih. 
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to be held level with the heart of him who is the 
officiating priest (z6t), and at sraota 1 2 it is to be 
held level with the arm of him who is the officiating 
priest, so that while the warriors are in battle with 
foreigners (an air an) they may be fuller of breath 
(vay6-glrtar), and the husbandmen stronger-armed 
in the tillage and cultivation of the world. 

10. The fifteen stanzas of Ya-dcyaothana (Yas. 
XXXIV) are for this reason, because it is given 3 
for the destruction of those fifteen fiends who are dis¬ 
closed in the medical part (besha^) of the Hatfdkht 
Nask 3 . ii. The four repetitions (bar) of Mazda-at/- 
m6i (Yas. XXXIV, 15) 4 5 are for the right coming 
on of the share of these five chieftainships (ra^lh), 
the house-ruler, the village-ruler, the tribe-ruler, the 
province-ruler, and the supreme Zaratfist 8 . 

12. The two repetitions of Ahya-yasa (Yas. 
XXVIII, i) 6 * are for this reason, that the sovereign 
(dahyupat) may not at once seize body, conscious- 


1 The first word in the third line of the stanza; but this, again, 
has to be guessed from a Pahlavi version in the MSS. which may 
be read va vd-sr&ddan. 

2 Or ‘produced.’ 

3 In the last division of that Nask (see B. Yt. Ill, 25, note). 

4 This last stanza of the Ahunavaiti Gfitha is recited four 
times. 

5 See Yas. XIX, 50-52. The last of these rulers must have been 
the supreme pontiff or patriarch of the province, and in the pro¬ 
vince of Ragha (Rages or Rat, near Teheran) he was both temporal 
and spiritual ruler. 

6 This first stanza of the Ahunavaiti Gath a is recited twice, not 
only in its proper place (as the first stanza of each chapter is, in 
the Gathas), but also at the end of every chapter of the Ahunavaiti 

Gdtha, while the officiating priest sprinkles the sacred twigs with 
the sacred milk or g&u s giv ya, ‘living-cow produce’ (see Haug’s 

Essays, pp. 405, 406). 
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Hess, and soul. 13. Those four Yathh-ahh-vairyos 
of the first Gatha 1 are for this reason, that is, so 
that inferiors may become more tolerant of the 
commands of superiors, and good thoughts, good 
words, and good deeds be more domesticated (mah- 
m an tar) in the world, and the fiend more powerless 
(apaflfakhshdhtar). 

14. In short (ad-mar) 1 2 , Ahya-yasa is as (pavan) 3 
Aftharmazd and the righteous man, Khshmaibya as 
Vohftman and cattle, Aaf-ta-vakhshya as An/avalmt 
and fire, Tct-w-urv 4 tci as Shatvaird 4 and metal, the 
//baetumaithi as the Gatha of SpendarmaV and the 
earth, Yatha-ai.f as Horvada d and water, and Ya- 
i'kyaothana as Amerddat/ and plants. 

15. The progress which is in 5 the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha the house-rulers should carry on; that which 
is in the Ustavaiti Gatha the village-rulers should 
carry on; that which is in the Spe^ta-mainyu 6 
Gatha the tribe-rulers should carry on; that which 
is in the Vohu-khshathra Gatha the province-rulers 
should carry on ; that which is in the Vahi.ft6-i.rti 
Gatha the supreme Zaratu.rts should carry on; and 

1 After the two Ahya-yasas, at the end of each chapter of the 
Ahunavaiti Gatha, the Yatha-ahu-vairyo formula (see Bund. I, 21) 
is recited four times. 

2 Or ‘ to sum up.’ 

8 It is not quite clear how pavan, ‘in, on, with,by, through, as, 
for,’ &c., should be translated in each clause of this section; but 
the intention is evidently to compare the seven chapters of the 
Ahunavaiti Gatha with the seven archangels and the seven earthly 
creations which they severally protect (see Chap. XV). 

4 Here written Shatrivar. 

6 Meaning probably ‘the prosperity which is occasioned by;’ 
but the exact signification of the word frak-sham or freh- 
k ash dm (or however it may be read) is uncertain. 

6 Spendomat or Spendamat in Pahlavi. 
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that which is in the Yasna, which is the place of 
righteous blessing 1 , these four classes themselves 
should carry on. 

16. Of the Yasna of seven chapters (Yas. XXXV- 
XLI, 17) the beginning section (kartfako) has nine 
stanzas; and its beginning 2 is Humatanam (Yas. 
XXXV, 4), and its end is Humatanam (Yas. XLI, 
17 supl.) 

17. The six stanzas of Ahya-thwa-athro (Yas. 
XXXVI) are owing to the six hot ordeals (var) 
which, in the Hiisparam Nask 3 , are effected by ha¬ 
th r a. y aim athraiam 4 . 

18. The five stanzas of Ithd-dzf-yazamaide (Yas. 
XXXVII) are thanksgiving and praise for the pro¬ 
duction of the good creations by Auharmazd. 

19. The five stanzas of Imam-aaY-zam (Yas. 
XXXVIII) are owing to those five comforts and 
five discomforts of the earth, which, it is declared in 
the third fargartf in the Vendidad 5 , are accomplished 

1 That is, the Yasna of seven chapters (Yas. XXXV-XLI), 
which is called simply ‘the Yasna’ in this chapter. This last 
clause, which is omitted in M6, connects these later hymns with 
the four classes of the community (see § 9), just as the five older 
hymns are connected with the five chiefs of the community (see 
§ 11) in the former clauses. This section may be a translation 
from the Avesta, as the verbs precede their nominatives. 

2 That is, the beginning of the Yasna of seven chapters. 

3 See Chap. X, 21; but the Saka^um Nask (see Chap. X, 25) 
is probably meant, as it contained a section on ordeals by heat 
and cold. 

4 These Avesta words are evidently corrupt, but perhaps ‘ a quad¬ 
ruple fire’ is meant. K20 has £athrfiyaim fithraiam. 

5 Here written Vandikda// (see § 7). The passage here cited is 
not a quotation, but only a brief summary of Vend. Ill, 1-37; 
and appears to have been derived direct from the Avesta, without 
the assistance of the Pahlavi version, as several words differ from 
that translation. 
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thus:—‘ The first comfort of the earth is from the 
land on which a righteous man walks forth; the 
second is when they shall make the dwelling of the 
good and fires upon it; the third is when they sow 
corn upon it, and shall take heed of dead matter; 
the fourth is when all beasts of burden are born 
upon it; the fifth is when every beast of burden is 
on it 1 ; and its first discomfort is from the Arezur 
ridge 2 and the gate of hell; the second is when 
they dig 3 it up for a dead body; the third is when 
one constructs a depository for the dead (khazan) 4 
upon it; the fourth is from the holes of its noxious 
creatures; the fifth is when they shall forsake a man 
in affliction (vart/aklh) upon it, who is righteous.’ 

20. The five stanzas of Ithi (Yas. XXXIX) are 
just as those which go before. 

21. The four stanzas of Ahu-aY-paiti (Yas. XL) 
are about the benefit (ar^-h6mandfh) which is on 
account of water, earth, plants, and animals. 

22. The six stanzas of Sthto-garo (Yas. XLI, 
1-17), the two repetitions of Humatanam (Yas. 
XXXV, 4-6), and the three repetitions of Hukhsh- 
athrotemhi (Yas. XXXV, 13-15) are on account of 
the existence of the sons of Zarath-st 5 . 


1 The verb is probably omitted by mistake, and we ought to 
read ‘ voids urine upon it,’ in accordance with Vend. Ill, 20. 

2 See Bund. XII, 8. 

3 Reading kalendend (Pers. kalandand), as Vend. Ill, 27 
refers to burial of the dead, and the same idea might be obtained, 
more fancifully, by reading kilin6nd, ‘ they turn to clay’ (compare 
Pers. gil, ‘clay’); but the most obvious reading is karinend, 
‘ they cut,’ and as the sentence stands it would imply that ‘ they 
cut up its dead.’ 

4 See Chap. II, 6 . 

5 The three apostles expected in the future (see § 5 and Bund. 
XXXII, 8). It is doubtful whether these three passages in the 
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23. The two repetitions of Ashahya-aaYsairi 1 
(Yas. XXXV, 22, 23) are for the laudation of right¬ 
eousness and the destruction of the fiend. 24. The 
two repetitions of YeNhAh&tam 2 are for the lau¬ 
dation of Ahharmazd and the archangels, and the 
destruction of the evil spirit and the miscreations 
(vishftafak&n). 25. The two repetitions of 3 Thwoi- 
staotarasifi. (Yas. XLI, 12-14) are for the laudation 
of ceremonial worship (ya.si.fn6) and the sacred 
feast (mizd). 

26. The two repetitions of Ataremia (Visp. XIX, 
1-8) 4 are for the laudation of the Frobik fire and 
the fire Vazist 6 . 

27. Of the sixteen stanzas of the Uitavaiti chapter 
(Yas. XLI I) 6 it is related just as about the Hv aetu- 
maithi chapter 7 . 


Yasna are here intended all to refer to the same subject, but no 
other subject is mentioned for the two former. Having completed 
the enumeration of the sections of the Yasna of seven chapters, 
the writer is now proceeding to notice those passages which are 
recited more than once in the performance of the ritual. 

1 M6 has gain, ! in a song,’ with the obsolete g, which is very 
like s, and is also used in the word gard in § 22 ; this is a variant 
well worth consideration by translators of the Avesta. K20 has 
only Ashahya. 

2 This formula (see B.Yt. II, 64) is recited after every chapter 
of the Gathas, but does not appear to be anywhere recited twice; 
so the words 2 danar, ‘two repetitions,’ may perhaps be inserted 
here in the wrong place, as they are wanting in § 25. 

8 These words are omitted in the Pahlavi text, evidently through 
mistake. 

4 Visp. XIX, XX follow Yas. XLI in the full Parsi ritual, and 
the first of them is recited twice. 

6 The Frobak is the oldest sacred fire on earth, and the Vazirt 
is the lightning (see Bund. XVII, 1, g, SZS. XI, g, 8-10). 

6 The first chapter of the Urtavaiti Gatha (see § 2, note 4), so 
called from its first word urta. 

7 See § 7. 
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28. The twenty stanzas of TatZ-thwi-peresci (Yas. 
XLIII) are the twenty judgments (d&rfistan) be¬ 
tween the beneficent spirit and the evil spirit; and 
for this reason they should every time utter Taaf- 
thwa-peresa again 1 , because they should utter the 
original judgment again, and the twentieth time the 
evil spirit becomes confounded. 

29. The eleven stanzas of A</-fravakhshya (Yas. 
XLIV) are made up from the six chieftainships 2 
and the five accomplishments (farh&ng) owing to 
religion; one is thus, not to do unto others 3 4 all that 
which is not well for one’s self; the second is to under¬ 
stand fully what is well-done and not well-done ; the 
third is to turn from the vile and their conversation 
(andarag-gfiftano); the fourth is to confess one's 
failings to the high-priests, and let them bring the 
whip; the fifth is not to neglect the season-festivals 
at their proper hour (den hasar), nor the other 
things which go to the bridge *; and the six chief¬ 
tainships are not his property who has not these 


1 That is, the first line (ta<f thwS. peresfi erer mfii vaoM 
Ahura! ‘that I shall ask thee, tell it me right, O Ahura!’)is 
repeated at the beginning of each of the first nineteen stanzas, and 
the first stanza being recited twice (as in all chapters of the Gathas) 
these words are recited twenty times before the last stanza is 
reached. The phrases ‘and for this reason' and ‘because they 
should utter the original judgment again ’ are omitted in M6. 

2 These cannot be the same ‘chieftainships’ (raiih) as those 
mentioned in § 11, of which there are only five; but perhaps they 
are the spiritual chieftainships, or primacies, of the six other regions 
of the earth (see Bund. XXIX, 1). 

3 Assuming that atran stands for aijan. 

4 The Ainvarf bridge, or route of the soul to the other world (see 
Chap. XII, 31). Part of these fourth and fifth clauses is omitted 
in K20 by mistake. 
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five accomplishments, and he is not fit even for 
teaching. 

30. The nineteen stanzas of Kam-nemoi-zam (Yas. 
XLV) are for this reason, that every one may so 
persevere in his own duty (khve^akdnth) x , that 
while those are our nineteen propitiations (afi^d- 
frl d) 1 2 , which it says in the SakaVum Nash 3 should 
be my own, the strength and power of the angels 
shall become more considerable, and the destroyer 
more perishable. 

31. The Urtavaiti Gatha is a Gatha (g a s) of four 

chapters 4 , and each stanza of five lines (gets), except 
Ha&£aY-asp&-vakhshya (Yas. XLV, 15) 5 * . 32. The 

two repetitions of U^ti-ahmdi (Yas. XLII,i)° are, one 
as a retention and embrace of Auharmazd, and one 
as a destruction of the fiends ; and LLta-Ahurem- 
mazdam (Visp. XXI, 1-5) 7 in like manner. 

33. Spe^ta-mainyfi (Yas. XLVI) has six stanzas, 
Yezi-adiu (Yas. XLV 11 ) twelve stanzas, AV-ma- 
yavd (Yas. XLV 111 ) twelve stanzas, and Kaaf-mdi- 
urvi (Yas. XLIX) eleven stanzas. 34. The Spe»ta- 
mainyu Gatha is a Gatha of four chapters 8 , and 


1 Or, it may be, ‘through his own intellect (khverak hush),’ or 
merely another mode of writing khvejkarih, ‘ industry.’ 

2 Considering each of the stanzas as an offering to, or propiti¬ 
ation of, (Av. usefriti) the angels. 

3 See Chap. X, 25. 

4 Those detailed in §§ 27-30. 

B Which stanza has only four lines. Pahl. gas means both the 
whole hymn and also each line of the hymn. 

* The first stanza of the Urtavaiti Gatha, which is recited twice, 
both in its proper place and at the end of each chapter of that 
G&tha (see §12, note). 

7 Visp. XXI follows Yas. XLV in the full Parsi ritual, and is 
recited twice. 

* Those detailed in § 33. 
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each stanza of four lines; it is made up from the 
five chieftainships and four classes 1 . 35. The two 
repetitions of Spe/ztd-mainyti (Yas. XLVI, 1) 2 are, 
one for the laudation of the beneficent spirit (spen- 
damat), and one for that of the earth 3 . 

36. One Spe^tem-Ahurem-mazdam (Visp. XXII, 
i-ii) 4 is the laudation of the creatures of the bene¬ 
ficent spirit, and one is the destruction of the crea¬ 
tures of the evil spirit. 

37. The twenty-two stanzas of the Vohfi-khshathra 
Gatha (Yas. L) are those twenty-two judgments 
which are lodging within judges, as written above s . 

38. The two repetitions of Vohfi-khshathrem (Yas. 
L, 1) 6 are, one the laudation of living (ztndakih), 
and one of the supreme Zaratfot. 

39. One Vohft - khshathrem yazamaid£ (Visp. 
XXIII, 1—9) 7 is for the laudation of Shatvairo 8 , 
and one of metal. 40. The two repetitions of Avi- 

1 See §§ 9, 11. 

2 The first stanza of the Spewta-mainyu Gatha, which is recited 
twice, both in its proper place and at the end of each chapter 
of that Gatha (see §12, note). 

3 It seems probable that the Pahlavi writer has here confounded 
Spendamat, ‘ the beneficent spirit,’ with the archangel Spendarmae/ 
who has special charge of the earth ; their names being even more 
alike in Pahlavi than in English, though corrupted from the distinct 
Avesta forms spezzta mainyu and spewta armaiti, respectively. 

4 Visp. XXII follows Yas. XLIX in the full Parsi ritual, and is 
recited twice. 

6 See § 6. 

6 The first stanza of the Vohfi-khshathra Gatha, which is recited 
twice, both at the beginning and end of the chapter (see § 12, 
note). 

7 Visp. XXIII, 1-9 follows Yas. L in the full Parsi ritual, and 
is recited twice. 

8 The archangel who has special charge of metal (see § 14, 
Chap. XV, 5, 14-19, and Bund. I, 26, XXX, 19); the name 
is here written Shatrivar. 
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apam (Visp. XXIV, 1-12) 1 are, one for the lauda¬ 
tion of waters, and one of plants. 

41. The nine stanzas of the Vahutdiiti (Yas. LI I) 
are on account of those nine things which are 2 . . . 
the supreme Zaraturtship lodging in the supreme 
Zarat&yts, the source of fountains, the bridge over 
waters, and even the navigable river, the righteous 
man, and the righteous woman. 4.2. And it is a 
Gatha of one chapter, and each stanza of four lines, 
except Itha-i-haithya-nar6 (Yas. LII, 6) 3 , for there is 
always one lord and sovereign in the world. 43. 
And those four lines are for this reason , because it 
is declared : Zathrus hamayau khshapd dahma- 
y&d pard hfritdi^ 4 , ‘four times every night is the 
“blessing of the holy” (Yas. LIX),’ and three times 
Srdsh 6 , twice Bush asp 6 , and once Aeshm 7 will come 

1 After the two recitations of Visp. XXIII, 1-9 there follow 
Vend. XV, XVI, and Visp. XXIII, 10, and then Visp. XXIV, 1-12 
is recited twice, in the full Parsi ritual, followed by Visp. XXV. 

2 Some words are evidently lost, here ; M6 has m followed by a 
blank space, and K20 has madam, ‘on.’ It is not quite certain 
whether the things mentioned are to be reckoned as four, five, 
or six; but assuming they are five, it is possible that the four 
things missing in the text are the four remaining chieftainships 
(see § 11), the rulerships of the house, village, tribe, and province 
lodged in the rulers of the same, respectively. 

8 Which stanza has five lines, and is, therefore, here considered 
symbolical of the ruling monarch, or pontiff. 

4 This Avesta passage does not appear to be extant elsewhere, 
and its Pahlavi translation, given in the text, is not quite correct; 
it would be better thus: ‘ through the “ blessing of the holy ” 
four times every night;’ dahma fifriti (Pahl. dahman afrino, 
‘ blessing of the holy’) is the technical name of Yas. LIX. 

* See Bund. XIX, 33, XXX, 29. This angel, invoked by the 
‘blessing’ (Yas. LIX, 8), comes to defend mankind against the 
wiles of Bfishasp and Aeshm. 

6 The demoness of sloth (see Bund. XXVIII, 26). 

7 The demon of wrath (see Bund. XXVIII, 15-17, 20). 
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to the material world. 44. And the five lines of that 
one stanza (Yas. LI I, 6) are for this reason , because 
the assistants of the supreme Zaratfut are five, the 
house-ruler, the village-ruler, the tribe-ruler, the 
province-ruler, and she even who is his own wife 
(narik) 1 . 45. The two repetitions of Vahiita-Lstb 
(Yas. LI I, i) 2 are, one for the laudation of sove¬ 
reigns, and one for the laudation of peace (paa / - 
m&n). 

46. The two repetitions of Vahistem -Ahurem- 
mazdam (Visp. XXVI) 3 are, one for the laudation 
of Auharmazd and the archangels, and one for the 
destruction of the fiends. 47. The four repetitions of 
the Airyamana (Yas. LI 11 ) 4 are for the existence 
of more submission (airmdnih) in the house, vil¬ 
lage, tribe, and province. 48. The four repetitions 
of Avaaf-misdem (Visp. XXVII) are for the healing 
of those 5 who dwell in the house, village, tribe, and 
province. 

49. The section (kardako) whose beginning is 
TaYsoidhii' (Yas. LVII, 1-9) 6 is, for the completion 


1 Though bound to be strictly obedient to her husband or 
guardian, a Mazdayasnian woman occupied a more honourable 
position in the community than was sanctioned by any other 
oriental religion. 

2 The first stanza of the VahiUoifti Gatha, which is recited 
twice, both at the beginning and end of the chapter (see § 12, 
note). 

8 Visp. XXVI follows Yas. LII in the full Parsi ritual, and 
is recited twice, followed by Vend. XIX, XX. 

4 So called from its first words a airy«ma; it is recited four 

times after Vend. XX, and shortly afterwards Visp. XXVII is also 
recited four times, as mentioned in § 48. 

6 M6 has ‘ of the soul,’ which is, no doubt, a blunder due to the 
illegibility of the MS. from which it was copied. 

6 This is the Fshusho-mathra (‘ a spell or prayer for prosperity ’) 
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of the Gathas, taught as pertaining to the Gathas 
(gascinik kitst). 

50. The beginning of the Gathas is Ahya-yasa 
(Yas. XXVIII, 1), and their end is drigavd vahyo 
(Yas. LI I, 9, end); and there are 278 stanzas, 10x6 
lines, 5567 words (vdiak), 9999 mdrik, and 16,554 
khurtfak 1 . 51. For the lines and stanzas of the 
Gathas were collected by us, and wereone hundred 
stanzas of the Ahunavaiti Gdtha (Yas. XXVIII- 
XXXIV), of which each stanza is three lines; forty 
stanzas of the Yasna of seven chapters (Yas. XXXV- 


of Visp. I, 28, II, 30, Yas. LVI, ix, 6, LVIII, 13. Whether the 
remainder of Yas. LVII is to be considered as pertaining to the 
Gathas is uncertain; it is recited in seven sections by the assistant 
priest, each section from a different position ; these seven positions 
being the stations of the seven assistant priests who are sup¬ 
posed to be present spiritually, and to be arranged three on each 
side, and one at the south end, of the ceremonial area, while the 
chief officiating priest occupies the north end (see Haug’s Essays, 
P- 332 )- 

1 The numbers of the stanzas and lines are correct, as may 
be seen from the details given in § 51. Regarding the words 
there is the uncertainty as to what constitutes a compound word, 
but, taking each compound in Westergaard’s edition of the texts 
as a single word, the total number of words in the 1016 lines 
is about 6147; and this could be reduced to 5567 only by omit¬ 
ting the Yasna of seven chapters, and somewhat relaxing the rule 
as to compound words. The meaning of the last two terms, 
m&rik and khura'ak, is doubtful, but they are certainly not 
syllables and letters, as the number of syllables exceeds 13,000. 
In other places (see Bund. I, 21) rn&rik usually means ‘a word,’ 
but that meaning is expressed by the term va/iak here. If the 
number 9999 be correct, mSrik must signify some particular class 
of syllable which would include about three-fourths of the whole 
number of syllables. It may be noted, however, that Zarf-sparam, 
in the particulars he gives about the Gathas (see SZS. XI, 10, note 6), 
states the number of mfirik at 6666. The khur^ak or ‘ small’ 
things are probably the consonants. 
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XLI, 17), of which each stanza is three lines; sixty- 
six stanzas of the Ustavaiti G&tha (Yas. XLII- 
XLV), of which each stanza is five lines, except 
Haehad-asp& (Yas. XLV, 15), for that one is four 
lines; forty-one stanzas of the Spe^ta-mainyu Gatha 
(Yas. XLVI-XLIX), of which each stanza is four 
lines; twenty-two stanzas of the Vohu-khshathra 
(Yas. L), of which each stanza is three 1 lines ; and 
nine stanzas of the Vahi.rt6i.yti (Yas. LII), of which 
each stanza is four lines, except Ithi-1 (Yas. LI I, 6), 
for that one is a stanza of five;—the amount of the 
foregoing 2 is 278 stanzas *. 


Chapter XIV 4 . 

o. May it be in the name of God (yazddn) and 
the good creation! 

1. When they consecrate a sacred cake (dr6no), 
and it becomes demon worship 6 , what and how 
many things are not proper? 


1 All MSS. have ‘ four,’ and then add the exception about 
ItM-i to the account of this Gatha, instead of mentioning it in the 
details of the Vahi.rt6i.fti; which blunder is here corrected. 

2 Reading kadmon yehevhnifno, but the latter word, with 
part of the ciphers which follow, is torn away in K20, and in M6 
it is written so as to resemble the Avesta letters gnn gnn, which 
are unintelligible, though something like Pahl. yehevuni-rno; 
there can, however, be little doubt as to the general meaning 
of the phrase. 

3 The number of lines is easily computed from the same details, 
as follows: — 300+120 + 329 + 164 + 66 + 37 = 1016 lines, as 
stated in § 50, and as they still exist in the Gatha texts. 

4 This chapter is also found in L15, fols. 1-4, and a Pazand 
version of §§ 1-3 exists in L22, fols. 126, 127, and L7, fols. 78, 79. 

6 That is, it becomes desecrated through some fault in the cere- 

[5] B b 
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2. The decision is this:—Whoever knowingly 
consecrates a sacred cake with unpurified sacred 
twigs (baresom-i apd^iya^) 1 , or with a twig- 
bundle the number of whose twigs (tak) is too many 
or too few, or of another plant not proper for sacred 
twigs ; or holds the end of the twig-bundle to the 
north 2 and utters the Avesta attentively; or who¬ 
ever consecrates with efficacy unawares, it is not to 
be considered as uttered by him. 3. Nor by him 
who advertently or inadvertently takes a taste 
(^ashnlk), not from the sacred cake with the butter 
(gdui'-dae) 8 , but from the frasast; or takes the 
prayer (va/) 4 inwardly regarding that cake (drono) 
before the officiating priest (zot) takes a taste from 
the same cake; or shall utter the length of a stanza 
in excess, and does not again make a beginning of 
the consecration of the sacred cake; or takes up the 


mony, for any ceremony, which is too imperfect for acceptance 
by the celestial beings, is supposed to be appropriated by the 
demons, as performed for their benefit (see Chap. IX, 5). Demon 
worship is a term also applied to many other evil actions which 
are supposed to give the demons special power over the perpetrator 
of them. 

1 See Chap. Ill, 32, note. 

2 The supposed direction of the demons (see Chaps. X, 7, XII, 
18). When praying, a Parsi must face either the sun, or a fire or 
lamp; and when the direction of the sun is doubtful, or when it is 
nearly overhead, he must face to the south, even when he is in so 
low a latitude that the sun may be somewhat to the north of him. 

3 Which usually takes the place of the meat-offering mentioned 
in Chap. XI, 4-6, and is placed upon -one of the cakes on the left 
side of the table during consecration, while the frasasts are the 
cakes on the right-hand side of the table (see Chap. Ill, 32, note). 

4 That is, prepares for eating by muttering the portion of the 
grace which is to be recited in a low murmur before eating (see 
Chap. Ill, 6, note). This clause is omitted in K20. 
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dedication formula (shnfimano) 1 too soon or too 
late; or does not utter the Avesta for the fire when 
he sees the fire. 

4. This is how it is when the period of the day 
(gels) 2 is retained, and how it should be when one 
may relinquish it; that is, when even one of the 
stars created by Auharmazd is apparent, it is re¬ 
tained, and when not it is relinquished. 5. It is 
Vand-Auharmazd 3 who said that when, besides 
Tlstar, Vanand, or Sataves 4 , one of the zodiacal 
stars (akhtarik) is apparent, it is retained, and 
when not it is relinquished. 6. There have been 
some who said that when, besides one of those three, 
three zodiacal stars are apparent, it is retained, and 
when not it is relinquished 5 . 


1 See Chaps. Ill, 35, VII, 8. 

2 See Bund. XXV, 9. The text appears to refer to the transi¬ 
tion from the Ushahina to the Havani Gah at daybreak ; and 
as certain portions of the prayers are varied according to the 
period of the day, it is very necessary to know precisely when each 
period commences, so as to avoid vitiating the whole ceremonial 
by the use of a wrong prayer. 

s See Chap. I, 4, note. 

4 Three of the leading stars, probably Sirius, Fomalhaut, and 
Antares (see Bund. II, 7). 

5 This chapter is followed (in both the old MSS. M6 and K20) 
by the Pahlavi text of the Patft-i KhuJ, or renunciation of one’s 
own sin, a translation of which will be found in Bleeck’s English 
version of the Avesta, London, 1864, III, pp. 159-162, derived 
from Spiegel’s German translation of the Pazand text. This trans¬ 
lation is fairly correct on the whole, although some passages might 
be improved, thus (p. 162), instead of ‘all sins which may attack 
the character of man [or] have attacked my character, if I, on 
account of much death, have not recognised the death,’ &c., we 
should read ‘ of all sins which may become the lot of men, and 
have become my lot, on account of whose excessive number I 
do not know the number,’ &c. 

B b 2 
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Part III.— Appendix J . 

Chapter XV 1 2 . 

1. It is revealed by a passage of the A vesta that 
Zaratuit, seated before Auharmazd, always wanted 
information (va/£) from him; and he spoke to Au¬ 
harmazd thus: ‘ Thy head, hands, feet, hair, face, 
and tongue are in my eyes just like those even 
which are my own, and you have the clothing men 
have; give me a hand, so that I may grasp thy 
hand.’ 

2. Ahharmazd said thus: ‘ I am an intangible 
spirit; it is not possible to grasp my hand.’ 

3. Zarat&st spoke thus : ‘ Thou art intangible, and 
Vohuman, Art/avahbt, Shatvaird 3 , Spendarmat/, Hor- 
vada d, and Ameroda^ are intangible, and when I 
depart from thy presence, and do not see thee nor 
even them—since of the person whom 4 * 6 I see and 
worship there is something —should thou and the 
seven archangels be worshipped by me, or not®?’ 


1 This Appendix consists of a number of fragments found in the 
old MS. M6, and of somewhat the same character as the Shayast 
M-shfiyast, but they have no claim to be considered as a por¬ 
tion of that work. Excepting Chaps. XVIII, XIX, XXI, they are 
not found in the other old MS. K20, and beyond the fact that they 
must be more than five centuries old their age is quite uncertain, 
though some of them are probably older than others. 

2 This chapter follows the Patit-i KhM in M6, and is also found 
in Lig, fols. 16-28; for a Pazand version of it, see L22, fols. 
113-122, and L7, fols. 70-76. 

3 Written Shatroivar throughout this chapter; these six (see 
Bund. I, 26) with Auharmazd himself, are the seven archangels. 

4 Reading mfin, ‘ whom,’ instead of amat, ‘ when’ (see Bund. 

I, 7, note). 

6 Zaratfift is doubtful whether he ought to worship beings of 
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4. Auharmazd said thus : ‘ They should be ; I tell 
thee, O Zarat&st the Spit&min! that each individual 
of us has produced his own one creation (diyak) 
for the world, by means of which they may set 
going in its body, in the world, that activity which 
they would exercise in the spiritual existence. 5. In 
the world that which is mine, who am Auharmazd, 
is the righteous man, of Vohdman are the cattle, of 
An/avahiit is the fire, of Shatvairo is the metal, of 
Spendarmatf are the earth and virtuous woman, of 
Horvadatf is the water, and of Amerada^' is the 
vegetation. 6. Whoever has learned 1 the care of 
all these seven, acts and pleases well, his soul never 
comes into the possession of Aharman and the 
demons ; when he has exercised his care of them, he 
has exercised his care of the seven archangels, and 
ought to teach all mankind in the world. 

7. ‘ Whoever wishes to propitiate Auharmazd in 
the world, wishes to promote the things of Afihar- 
mazd; and whoever he be, with whom Ahharmazd 
ever is in every place (gas) 2 , it is necessary that he 
should 3 propitiate the righteous man, in whatever 


whose existence he had had no tangible evidence, when he no 
longer saw them; fearing, perhaps, that they might have been 
mere dreams or optical illusions. But he is told that each of these 
spiritual beings is the protector of one class of worldly existences, 
and that the proper treatment of these existences is a man’s 
best means of reverencing the spiritual beings interested in their 
welfare. 

1 Or ‘ taught,’ for the verb has both meanings. 

2 Or 1 at all times;’ it is always doubtful whether gas means 
‘ time ’ or ‘ place.’ 

3 Throughout this chapter a conditional meaning is given to the 
verbs by prefixing hana, ae, or r (all representing Paz. ae or e) to 
the present tense, instead of affixing it. 
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has happened and whatever occurs to him, and 
should act for his happiness, and afford him protec¬ 
tion from the vile. 8. Since the righteous man is a 
counterpart of Auharmazd the lord, and when the 
righteous man acts it is caused by him who is 
Aftharmazd, whoever propitiates the righteous man, 
his fame and welfare exist a long time in the world, 
and the splendour of Auharmazd and pleasure and 
joy become his own in heaven (vahAt). 

9. ‘ Whoever wishes to propitiate Vohftman in the 
world, and wishes to act for his happiness, is he who 
wishes to promote the things ofVohuman; and it 
is necessary for him, so that Vohhman may be ever 
with him, that he should propitiate, at every place 
(gAs) and time, the well-yielding (hAdhAk) cattle, in 
whatever has happened and whatever occurs, and 
should act for their happiness; and in the terrible 
days and the hurried times (gAs) which befall them, 
he should afford them protection from the oppres¬ 
sive and idle. 10. He should not give them as a 
bribe to a man who is a wicked tyrant, but should 
keep them in a pleasant and warm locality and place 
(gas); and in summer he should provide them a 
store of straw and corn, so that it be not necessary 
to keep them on the pastures (/£arak) in winter; 
and he should not deliver them up for this pur¬ 
pose, that is, “ So that I may give them up to the 
vile/’ because it is necessary to give to the good; 
and he should not drive them apart from their 
young, and should not put the young apart from 
their milk. 11. Since they are counterparts of him 
(VohAman) himself in the world, the well-yielding 
cattle, whoever propitiates those which are well- 
yielding cattle his fame subsists in the world, and 
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the splendour of Afiharmazd becomes his own in the 
best existence 1 . 

x 2. ‘ Whoever wishes to propitiate Ardavahist in 
the world is he who wishes to promote his things; 
and it is necessary for him, so that Arrfavahbt may 
be with him at every place (gels) and time, that he 
should propitiate the fire of Ahharmazd, in what¬ 
ever has happened and whatever occurs, and should 
act for its happiness; he should not put upon it 
wood, incense, and holy-water 2 which are stolen and 
extorted, and he should not cook at it a ration (ba¬ 
ll ar) which is violently extorted from men. 13. For 
it is a counterpart of him (An/avahbt) himself in 
the world, the fire of Auharmazd; and whoever 
propitiates those which are fires of Auharmazd his 
fame subsists in the world, and the splendour of 
Afiharmazd becomes his own in heaven. 

14. ‘ Whoever wishes to propitiate Shatvairo in 
the world, and wishes to act for his happiness, is he 
who wishes to promote the things of Shatvairo; and 
whoever he be, it is necessary, so that Shatvairo 
may be with him at every place and time, that he 
should propitiate melted metal 3 at every place and 
time. 15. And the propitiation of melted metal is 
this, that he shall practise habits (aiyino) of the 

1 See Chap. VI, 3. 

2 Holy-water is not put upon the fire, for that would be sinful, 
but it is presented to the fire, and the outside of the fire-place is 
sprinkled or washed with it (see Haug’s Essays, p. 403). The 
‘ fire of Aftharmazd ’ means any fire, whether sacred or used for 
household purposes. 

3 The word may be read either aiyfin or asin (Av. ayangh, 
Pers. iyan, Shan, or Shin), which is usually translated ‘ iron,’ but 
also means ‘ metal ’ generally, as it certainly does here, and very 
probably likewise in B. Yt. I, 1, 5, II, 14, 22. 
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heart so unsullied and pure that, when they shall 
drop melted metal upon it, it does not burn. 16. 
And Atardpcu/ son of Miraspend 1 even acted in this 
priestly fashion (dastobarlh), so that the melted 
metal, when they drop it upon the region (khan6) 
of his pure heart, becomes as pleasant to him as 
though 2 they were milking milk upon it. 17. When 
they drop it upon the region of the heart of the 
wicked and sinners, it burns, and they die. 18. And 
one should not commit sin with metal, and with its 
burning; and should not give gold and silver to the 
vile. 19. For it is a counterpart of Shatvalro him¬ 
self in the world for him, and since he propitiates 
those which are melted metals, his fame subsists in 
the world, and the splendour of Aftharmazd becomes 
his own in heaven. 

20. ‘Whoever wishes to propitiate Spendarmatf in 
the world, wishes to promote the things of Spend- 
arma d ; and whoever he be, it is necessary, so that 
Spendarmat/ may be with him, that he should pro¬ 
pitiate, at every place and time, the earth and 
virtuous woman, in whatever has happened and in 
whatever occurs, and should act for their happiness. 
21. For when he does not spread out (bara 14 
veshe^) this earth, and it does not separate one 
piece from another, his body also will not be always 


1 The primate and prime minister of Shapur II (a.d. 309-379), 
who is said to have undergone the ordeal of having melted metal 
poured upon his chest, in order to prove the truth of the Mazda- 
yasnian religion. The metal used is generally called rui, ‘ brass,’ 
but here it is aiy£n, ‘iron,’ though a more fusible metal than 
either was, no doubt, used. 

2 Reading amat, ‘though,’ instead of mun, ‘which ’ (see Bund. 
I, 7, note). 
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living upon it at every place and time 1 . 22. On 

account of the lodgment of Spendarma^ in the earth, 
when a robber, violent and worthy of death, and 
wives who are disrespectful to their husbands walk 
about in sinfulness in the world, and their husbands 
are active and virtuous, it becomes much distressed 
(zanolk). 23. This, too, is declared, that, whenever 
this earth becomes distressed (zanik), it is most so 
at the time when sinners worthy of death are most; 
for it is declared, when sinners worthy of death walk 
upon it, its pain and uneasiness become as dis¬ 
tressing (dftskhvar) to it as the dead son on her 
bosom to a mother; and the lodgment of Spend- 
armaaf in the earth is little in that place whereon 
sinners worthy of death walk. 24. And her 2 happi¬ 
ness arises from that place when they shall perform 
tillage and cultivation on it, and a virtuous son is 
born upon it, and they rear cattle upon it; and it 
is so one’s fame subsists in the world, and the 
splendour of Auharmazd becomes one’s own in 
heaven. 

25. ‘Whoever wishes to propitiate Horvadatf and 
Amerodaa? in the world, whereas that is necessary 
which promotes their things, whoever he be it is 
necessary that he should propitiate, at every place 
and time, the water and vegetation of Horvadaa? 
and Ameroda d, in whatever has happened and in 


1 Meaning that the earth must be tilled in order to support its 
inhabitants, but there is some doubt as to the exact wording of the 
translation. 

2 Spendarmarf is a female archangel; perhaps, however, the 
earth is meant here, as it is said to be most pleased by the exist¬ 
ence of fire-temples, dwellings of righteous people, cultivation, 
stables, and pastures (see Vend. Ill, 1-20). 
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whatever occurs, and should seize upon those who 
consume and steal water and vegetation b 26. And 
he should not act oppressively, he should not walk 
the world in sinfulness, and should not bring bodily 
refuse (hikhar), dead matter (nas&i) 1 2 3 * , or any other 
pollution to water; he should not destroy vegetation 
unlawfully, and should not give fruit to the idle and 
vile. 27. For when he commits sin against water 
and vegetation, even when it is committed against 
merely a single twig of it, and he has not atoned for 
it, when 8 he departs from the world the spirits of all 
the plants in the world stand up high in front of that 
man, and do not let him go to heaven. 28. And 
when he has committed sin against water, even 
when it is committed against a single drop of it, and 
he has not atoned for it, that also stands up as high 
as the plants stood, and does not let him go to 
heaven. 29. Since they are counterparts of Hor- 
vada d and Amerodatf themselves, the water and 
vegetation, whoever propitiates those which be water 
and vegetation, his fame subsists in the world, and a 
share of the splendour of Auharmazd becomes his 
in heaven.’ 

30. Aftharmazd said this also to Zaratust, namely: 


1 Reading mtin, ‘who,’ instead of amat, ‘when,’ and difgend, 
‘they steal,’ instead of dfi^d (perhaps for d%ak, ‘thievish’); 
and supposing the verb to be vakhdun6<f, ‘takes, seizes,’ and not 
vadune^, ‘ makes, acts.’ If the reverse be assumed, the transla¬ 
tion would be thus: ‘ should act for their happiness. When they 
consume water and vegetation he should not act thievishly and 
oppressively.’ 

2 For the meaning of hikhar and nasal, see note on Chap. 
II, 30. 

3 Reading amat, ‘when,’ instead of mun, ‘who’ (see Bund. I, 

7, note). 
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‘ My will and pleasure is that the observance and 
propitiation of these seven archangels shall be as I 
have told thee; and do thou, too, speak thus unto 
men, so that they may commit no sin and may not 
become wicked, and the splendour of Afiharmazd 
may become their own in heaven.’ 

31. Completed in peace, pleasure, and joy 1 . 


Chapter XVI. 

o. In the name of God (yazd&n) I write a para¬ 
graph (baba) where the sins which are as it were 
small are mentioned one by one. 

1. The least sin is a Farm&n ; and a Farm&n is 
three coins of five annas 2 , some say three coins. 2. 
An Agerept is, as regards whatever weapon (snet) 
men strike with in the world, whenever the weapon 
is taken in hand; and taken up by any one four 
finger-breadths from the ground it is the root 3 of an 


1 This is the most usual concluding phrase of short Pahlavi 
texts, and indicates that this account of the best mode of propiti¬ 
ating the archangels is to be considered as a separate text. It is 
followed in M6 by the paragraphs which constitute the next two 
chapters. 

2 Reading 3 nfim&i-i 5 anak, but this is uncertain, and if 
correct must have been written in India, as the anna is an Indian 
coin worth nearly three halfpence. The coin of five annas was 
probably a dirham, as the dirham being about fifty grains of silver 
(see note on ^u^an in Chap. I, 2), and the rupi having formerly 
been less than 180 grains in Gujarat, the former would be nearly 
five-sixteenths of the latter, that is, five annas. It may, therefore, 
be assumed that the amount of the Farman is here taken at three 
dirhams, as in Chap. XI, 2; but in § 5 it appears to be 35 dirhams, 
and in Chap. I, 2 as much as sixteen dirhams. 

s See Chap. II, 69, note. 
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Agerept for him ; and the retribution and punish¬ 
ment for an Agerept should be fifty-three dirhams 
(fflfan) 1 . 3. When the weapon turns downwards 
it is the root of an Avoirirt for him, and his sen¬ 
tence (dina) is to be changed; his retribution and 
punishment should be seventy-three dirhams 2 , which 
is when anything further occurs. 4. When he shall 
lay the weapon on any one it is the root of an 
Aredfty for him, and his retribution and punishment 
are thirty stirs ; if the wound thereby made by him 
be one-fifth of a span (dist) 3 it is no root of an 
Aredui' for him, and his retribution and punishment 
are the same thirty stirs. 

5. I write the degrees of sin:—A Srosho-^aranam 4 
is three coins and a half, a Farmin is a Sroshd- 
^arandm, an Agerept is sixteen stirs, an Avoirist is 
twenty-five stirs, an AredfA is thirty, a Khor is 
sixty, a Basil is ninety, a Yat is a hundred and 
eighty, and a Tanapuhar is three hundred 5 6 . 

6. The good works which are in the ceremonial 


1 § 5 says sixteen stirs, which, if equivalent to these fifty-three 
dirhams, would imply 3 r % dirhams to the stir, instead of four as 
usually stated (see Chap. I, 2). The amounts mentioned in 
Chaps. I, 2, XI, 2 are very different. 

2 § 5 says twenty-five stirs, which, at 3^ dirhams to the stir (as 
in the case of Agerept), would be very nearly eighty-three dirhams, 
which is probably the number we ought to read in the text, and 
also, possibly, in Chap. XI, 2. 

3 The dirt is a span of ten finger-breadths (about 7! inches) 
between the thumb and middle finger (see Bund. XXVI, 3, note). 

4 See Chap. IV, 14, note. Comparing the amount here men¬ 
tioned with that of the Farm an in § 1, the Srosho-ziaranam, which 
is here made equal to the Farman, appears to amount to 3 A dir¬ 

hams, which agrees very nearly with the statement in Chap. X, 24, 
but differs from that in Chap. XI, 2. 

6 For similar scales of degrees, see Chaps. I, 2, XI, 2. 
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worship of the sacred beings (yasun-i yazd&n):— 
Consecrating a sacred cake (dron ) 1 is a good work 
of one Taniphhar 2 ; a form <9/" worship (ya^t ) 3 is a 
hundred Tanipuhars; a Visparaaf 4 is a thousand 
Taniphhars; a Do-h 6 mast 5 is ten thousand; a 
Dv 4 sdah-h 6 mist is a hundred thousand, and the 
merit (kirfak) of every one which is performed with 
holy-water is said to be a hundred to one; a H ad- 
okht 6 is two thousand Tanaphhars, and with holy- 
water it becomes a hundred to one 7 . 


1 See Chap. Ill, 32. The Persian Rivayats explain that this is 
when the proper ritual is merely recited, without using the sacred 
twigs and other ceremonial apparatus; when the twigs are used 
the merit is ten times as great. 

2 That is, sufficient to counterbalance a Tanapuhar sin (see 
Chap. I, 1, 2). 

3 A Yart is a formula of praise in honour of some particular 
angel; when recited with all the accessories of sacred twigs and 
other ceremonial apparatus, the merit is ten times as great as is 
mentioned in the text. 

4 The Vispara<? service includes the Yasna, and when performed 
with the use of the sacred twigs, holy-water, and other ceremonial 
apparatus the merit is ten times as great as here stated; some 
authorities say it is a hundred times as great. 

5 This kind of H6mast is not mentioned in Daslur Jamaspji’s 
explanation of this species of religious service (see B. Yt. II, 59, 
note); it occurs, however, in the Nfrangistan as a distinct kind, 
though called merely Homast in the Persian Rivayats. 

6 See B. Yt. Ill, 25. 

7 The merits of other prayers and ceremonies are detailed in the 
Persian Rivayats; thus, that of the ordinary recital of a Vendidad 
(which includes both Yasna and Visparacf) is sixty thousand Tana- 
puhars, and when with sacred twigs and holy-water it is a hundred 
thousand; that of the recital of any NySyir (see Chap. VII, 4), or 
of taking and retaining a prayer (v&g, see Chap. Ill, 6) inwardly, 
is one TanSphhar. 
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Chapter XVII. 

1. This, too, Zarattist asked of Atiharmazd, that 
is: ‘ Which is the time when one must not eat 
meat ?’ 

2. Aftharmazd gave a reply thus: 1 In a house 
when a person shall die, until three nights are com¬ 
pleted, nothing whatever of meat is to be placed on 
a sacred cake (dr6n) therein and in its vicinity 1 ; 
but these, such as milk, cheese, fruit, eggs, and pre¬ 
serves, are to be placed; and nothing whatever of 
meat is to be eaten by his relations 2 . 3. In all the 
three days it is necessary to perform the ceremonial 
(ya.si.fn) of Srosh for this reason , because Srdsh will 
be able to save his soul from the hands of the 
demons for the three days 3 ; and when one con- 


1 Reading va hamgoshak, the latter word being apparently 
used in a parallel passage in Pahl. Vend. VIII, 64 in old MSS.; 
this reading is, however, somewhat doubtful here, and perhaps we 
ought to read ‘ on a sacred cake in that roofed place (pavan zak 
vamkinih)the last word being a possible term for ‘roofing’ 
as it stands, though it may be a miswriting of vSmpdr (Pers. 
bampor, ‘roofing’). 

2 The Parsis, nowadays (Dastur Hoshangji says), do not cook 
for three days under a roof where a death has occurred, but obtain 
food from their neighbours and friends; but if the cookroom be 
under a separate roof, as often happens in India, they have no 
objection to cooking there. 

3 The soul is supposed to hover about the body for the first 
three nights after death, during which time it has to rely upon the 
angel Srdsh (see Bund. XXX, 29) for protection from the demons, 
which the angel, it is presumed, will afford more efficiently if 
properly propitiated by the surviving relatives. At the third dawn 
after death (that is, the dawn of the fourth day inclusive of the day 
of death) the soul is supposed to depart finally for the other world 
(see AV. IV, 8-36, XVII, 5-27). 
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stantly performs a ceremonial at every period 
(gets) 1 in the three days it is as good as though 
they should celebrate the whole religious ritual 
(hamdk dtn6) at one time. 4. And after the third 
night, at dawn, one is to consecrate three sacred 
cakes (dron), one for Rashnft and Xst&d, the second 
for V£6 the good 2 , and the third for the righteous 
guardian spirit (artfii fravan/); and clothing 3 is 
to be placed upon the sacred cake of the righteous 
guardian spirit. 5. For the fourth day it is allow¬ 
able to slaughter a sheep 4 , and the fourth day the 
ceremonial (ya.si.yn) of the righteous guardian spirit 
is to be performed; and afterwards are the tenth- 
day, the monthly, and, then, the annual ceremonies; 
and the first monthly is exactly on the thirtieth day, 
and the annual on the particular day 5 . 6. When he 


1 These periods of the day are five in summer, and four in 
winter (see Bund. XXV, 9, 10). 

2 The usual name of the angel Rim (the Vayu of Ram Yt.) 
who, with the angels Rashnu and AstUd, is supposed to be sta¬ 
tioned at the Ainva d bridge, where the soul has to give an account 
of its actions during life shortly after the dawn following the third 
night after death (see AV. V, 3, Cl, 21, note, Mkh. II, ng). 

3 This clothing must be new and good, and is supposed to be 
supplied to the spirit to prevent its appearing unclothed in the 
other world, where the clothing of the soul is said to be formed 
‘ out of almsgivings ’ (Chap. XII, 4); to fulfil which condition the 
clothes provided are presented to the officiating priests (see Sad- 
dar Bundahu LXXXVII). 

4 Or ‘goat.’ 

5 That is, on the exact anniversary of the death ; the sentence 
is rather obscure, but this appears to be the meaning. With 
regard to the ceremonies after a death, the Persian Rivayats give 
more details, which may be summarized as follows:—On each of 
the first three days a Srosh Yajt is performed and a Srosh Dron 
consecrated (see Chap. Ill, 32, note). On the third night, in the 
middle of the Aiwisruthrem Gah (dusk to midnight), a renuncia- 
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shall die at a place distant from that where the 
information arrives, when the three days ceremonies 
(s a tilth) are celebrated at that place where he shall 
die it is well, when not, their celebration is to be at 
this place, and from the time when the information 
arrives, until three nights are completed, it is neces¬ 
sary to perform the ceremonial of Srosh, and after 
three days and nights it is necessary to perform the 
ceremonial of the righteous guardian spirit.’ 

7. In one place it is declared, that of him whose 
begetting is owing to the demons, of him who com¬ 
mits sodomy, and of him who performs the religious 
rites (din 6 ) of apostasy, of none of the three do 

tion of sin is performed in the house of the deceased; and in the 
Ushahin Gah (midnight to dawn) four Drdns are consecrated, 
one dedicated to the good Vad (Na-i veh), one to Rashn and 
Artthf, one to Srosh, and one to the righteous (ashdfin), and in 
front of the last are placed new and clean clothes with fruit, but 
without an egg. On the fourth day, at sunrise, the Dahman 
Afringan (Yas. LIX) is recited, and then the Khurshe*/ and Mihir 
Nysfyir, after which the people in the house can first eat fresh- 
cooked meat. During the fourth day also the Ya.rt of the righteous 
is performed, and the Drdn of the righteous is consecrated; and 
the same again on the tenth day, together with the recitation of 
the Dahman Afringan. On the thirtieth day the Sirdzah (praise 
of the thirty days) is to be celebrated, with the dedication to the 
thirty days; thirty-three beans (lfivak) and thirty-three eggs, with 
fruit, being placed in front of the Drdn, which is consecrated in 
the presence of fire; and, afterwards, the assistant priest conse¬ 
crates a Drdn for Srosh. The next day the chief priest consecrates 
a Drdn for the righteous; a suit of clothes and fruit being placed 
in front of the Drdn. And each day a Yart of the righteous is 
performed, a Drdn of the righteous is consecrated, and an Afringan 
recited. On the same day every month the same Yart, Drdn, and 
Afringan are celebrated; a priest also undergoes the Bareshnum 
for the deceased, a Geti-khariY (see Bund. XXX, 28) is per¬ 
formed, and three Vendidads dedicated to Srosh. On each day 
at the end of a year the Sirdzah Yart is performed, and a Drdn 
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they restore the dead \ for this reason , because he 
whose begetting is owing to the demons is himself a 
demon 2 , and the soul of him who commits sodomy 
will become a demon 3 , and the soul of him who 
performs the religious rites of apostasy will become 
a darting snake 4 . 

8. This, too, is revealed by the Avesta 6 , that 
Ahharmazd spoke thus: ‘ Give ye up the persons 
of all men, with the submissiveness of worshippers, 
to that man to whom the whole Avesta and Zand is 
easy 6 , so that he may make you acquainted with 
duties and good works ; because men go to hell for 
this reason, when they do not submit their persons 
to priestly control (aerpatistcln), and do not be¬ 
come acquainted with duties and good works.’ 

9. Query:—There is an action which, according 
to the Avesta 7 , is not good for a person to do, and 
the sentence of ‘worthy of death’ is set upon it; for 
one's better preservation is one not to do that action, 

dedicated to the thirty days is consecrated, thirty-three beans being 
placed, with one Dron, one Frasast (see Chap. Ill, 32, note), one 
pentagonal Dron as the sun, one crescent-shaped as the moon, 
thirty-three eggs, and fruit, in front of the Dron, which is conse¬ 
crated in the presence of fire; afterwards, the assistant priest 
consecrates a Dr6n for Srosh, and recites the Dahman Afringan, 
and the next day the chief priest consecrates a Dron for the 
righteous, a suit of clothes being placed before the Dron, and 
recites the Dahman Afringan. 

1 That is, there is no resurrection for them. 

2 And, therefore, not immortal according to the Parsi faith. 

3 Compare Vend. VIII, 98-106. 

4 Which being a creature of the evil spirit is doomed to de¬ 
struction. 

6 But it is doubtful if the passage be extant. 

6 That is, the man who knows the whole scripture and com¬ 
mentary by heart. 

7 Reading pavan AvistS.k, instead of Avist&k pavan. 

[5] C c 
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or to accomplish and urge it on, for the advance of 
religion in a state of uncertainty (var-h6mandih) ? 

io. The answer is this, that when they act well for 
their better preservation there is no fear, on account 
of acting well, but one is not to forsake that x , too, 
though it be not goodness; a forsaken duty is very 
bad, for a contempt of it enters into one. 

11. This, too, is declared, that Zaratftst enquired 
of Afiharmazd thus: ‘From what place do these 
people rise again ? from that place where they first 
went into their mothers, or from that place where 
the mothers have given them birth, or from that 
place where their bodies happen to be (afifttitf) ?’ 

12. Afiharmazd gave a reply thus : ‘Not from that 
place where they have gone into their mothers, nor 
from that place where they have been born from 
their mothers, nor from that place where their 
bodies and flesh happen to be, for they rise from 
that place where the life went out from their 
bodies.’ 13. And this, too, he asked, that is : 
‘ Whence do they raise 2 him again who is sus¬ 
pended from anything, and shall die in the air ?’ 
14. The reply was: ‘From that place where his 
bones and flesh first fall to the ground; hence, ex¬ 
cept when he shall die on a divan (g 4 s) or a bed 
(vistarg), before they carry him away, whatever it 


1 The religion in a position of difficulty appears to be the 
meaning, but the reply to this question of casuistry is by no means 
clear. 

2 Literally, ‘ they rise,’ both here and in the next section, but 
the change to the plural number is perplexing, unless it refers to 
those who prepare the resurrection of the dead (Bund. XXX, 4, 
7, 17), as here assumed by reading ‘they raise.’ 
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is, a fragment 1 is to be taken and to be laid across 
his limbs; for when the usage is not so, they raise 
him again from that place where his body arrives at 
the ground.’ 

15. Completed in peace, pleasure, and joy 2 . 


Chapter XVIII 3 . 

1. It is said in revelation that A£shm 4 5 rushed 
into the presence of Aharman®, and exclaimed thus : 
‘ I will not go into the world, because Aftharmazd, 
the lord, has produced three things in the world, 
to which it is not possible for me to do anything 
whatever/ 

2. Aharman exclaimed thus: ‘ Say which are 
those three things.’ 

3. A6shm exclaimed thus : ‘ The season-festival 


1 Apparently a fragment of the place whereon the death took 
place is meant by karfam-i parak. 

2 The miscellaneous passages which follow Sis. in M6 terminate 
at this point, which is the end of the first volume of that MS. The 
next three chapters are taken from the latter end of the other 
volume of M6. 

3 Both this chapter and the next are also found in K20, the 
first being placed before the first part of Sis., and the second 
before the second part. Chap. XVIII also occurs in Dastur 
Jamaspji’s MS. of the Bundahu, just after Chap. XXXIV of that 
text (see Introduction, p. xxx), and a Pazand version of it occu¬ 
pies the same position in L7 and L22, and is translated by Justi 
as the last chapter of the Bundahif, in his German translation of 
that work (see Introduction, p. xxvi); 

* The demon of wrath (see Bund. XXVIII, 15-15' 

5 See Bund. I, 3. ASshm, as the chief agent of 
in his machinations against mankind, rushes into 
presence in hell to complain of the difficulties he enco 

C c 2 
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(gis&nb&r) 1 , the sacred feast (myazd), and next- 
of-kin marriage (khv£tuk-das).’ 


1 See Bund. XXV, i, 3, 6. The six Gahanbars or season- 
festivals are held, respectively, on the 45th, 105th, 180th, 210th, 
290th, and 365th days of the Parsi year. An explanation of the 
cause of the inequality of these intervals has been proposed by 
Mr. Khurshedji Rustamji Cama, which is well worthy of attention, 
and appears to have been first published in 1867 in Nos. 7 and 8 of 
his Zartorti Abhyas. His view is that the mediaeval Zoroastrians, 
beginning their year at the vernal equinox (Bund. XXV, 6,13, 21), 
recognised originally only two seasons, a summer of seven months 
and a winter of five (Bund. XXV, 7), and they held a festival, not 
only at the end of each season, that is, on the 210th and 365th 
days of their year, but also in the middle of each season, that is, 
on the 105th and 290th days of their year. That these two latter 
were mid-season festivals is proved by their Avesta names, Maidhyo- 
shema and Maidhyairya, beginning with the word maidhya, 

1 middle.’ Later on, the Zoroastrians divided their year into four 
equal seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter (Bund. XXV, 
20), and without interfering with their old festivals, they would, no 
doubt, have wished to celebrate the end and middle of each of 
their new seasons. The ends of these four seasons occur on the 
90th, 180th, 270th, and 365th days of the year, and their mid¬ 
points are the 45th, 135th, 225th, and 320th days; but the Zoro¬ 
astrians already held a festival on the 365th day, and celebrated 
midsummer and midwinter (the 135th and 320th days of their new 
calendar) on the 105th and 290th days of their year, and they 
would consider the 90th, 225th, and 270th days too close to their 
old festivals of the 105th, 210th, and 290th days to allow of the 
former being held as new festivals; so that they would have only 
the midspring festival, on the 45th day, and that of the end of 
summer, on the 180th day, to add to their old festivals. It may 
be objected that the end of summer was already celebrated on the 
210th day, and, for this reason, it is more probable that the festi¬ 
vals were intended to celebrate the beginnings and mid-points of 
the seasons, rather than their ends and mid-points. According 
to this view, the six season-festivals were intended, respectively, to 
celebrate midspring, midsummer, the beginning of autumn, the 
beginning of winter, midwinter, and the beginning of spring. 
That they were also intended to commemorate, respectively, the 
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4. Aharman exclaimed thus: ‘ Enter into the 
season-festival! if one of those present shall steal 
a single thing the season-festival is violated, and the 
affair is in accordance with 1 thy wish ; enter into the 
sacred feast 2 ! if only one of those present shall chatter 
the sacred feast is violated, and the affair is in 
accordance with thy wish; but avoid next-of-kin mar¬ 
riage 3 ! because I do not know a remedy for it; for 
whoever has gone four times near to it will not 
become parted from the possession of Auharmazd 
and the archangels 4 .’ 


creations of the sky, water, earth, vegetation, animals, and man, is 
a belief of later times, derived probably from a foreign source. 

1 Reading pavan, ‘ with,’ instead of bara, ‘beyond,’ as in the 
next clause of the sentence (see p. 176, note g). 

2 By the sacred feast is meant the consecration of sacred cakes, 
with meat-offerings and the recital of the Afringans or blessings 
(see Chaps. Ill, 32, XI, 4). 

3 By next-of-kin marriage Parsis nowadays understand the 
marriage of first cousins, which they consider a specially righteous 
act; and the passages in Pahlavi texts, which appear to approve of 
marriages between brother and sister, father and daughter, and 
mother and son, they explain as referring to the practices of here¬ 
tics (see Dastur Peshotan’s English translation of the Dinkard', 
p. 96, note). How far this explanation may be correct has not 
been ascertained, for the passages in question are rather obscure, 
and have not been thoroughly examined. But it is quite con¬ 
ceivable that the Parsi priesthood, about the time of the Muham¬ 
madan conquest (when the practice of next-of-kin marriage was 
most extolled), were anxious to prevent marriages with strangers, 
in order to hinder conversions to the foreign faith; and that they 
may, therefore, have extended the range of marriage among near 
relations beyond the limits now approved by their descendants. 

4 The object of this chapter is evidently to extol the religious 
merit of next-of-kin marriage. A Persian version of the passage, 
contained in Mg, fols. g4, gg, adds the following details: ‘There¬ 
fore it is necessary to understand, that the chief next-of-kin mar¬ 
riage is that of a sister’s daughter and brother’s son; a medium 
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Chapter XIX. 

1. The Yatha-ahfi-vairyo 1 formulas that are 
necessary in each place, and how they are to be 
spoken in performing anything 2 . 

2. One by him who goes forth to an assembly, 
or before grandees and chieftains, or on any busi¬ 
ness ; or when he goes to ask for what he wants 
(val khvahlsno); also when he quits any business; 
in each of these situations he is to say only one 
formula , so that his business may proceed more 
promptly 3 . 


next-of-kin marriage is that of a brother’s son and a younger(digar) 
brother’s daughter, or of a sister’s son and a younger sister’s daughter; 
and inferior to a medium next-of-kin marriage is that of a sister’s 
son and a younger brother’s daughter. It is necessary to know 
that any person who contracts a next-of-kin marriage, if his soul 
be fit for hell, will arrive among the ever-stationary (see Chap. 
VI, 2), if it is one of the ever-stationary it will arrive at heaven. 
Another particular is to be added; if any one, in departing, settles 
and strives for the next-of-kin marriage betrothal (paivand) of 
a next brother it is a good work of a thousand Tanipfihars; if 
any one strives to break off a next-of-kin marriage betrothal he is 
worthy of death.’ 

1 See Bund. I, 21. 

2 It appears from the ninth book of the Dinkarr/, that the con¬ 
tents of this chapter are derived from the first fargar d of the 
Surfkar Nask (see B. Yt. I, 1, note). The account given by the 
Dinkara? contains fewer details, but, so far as it goes, it is in accord¬ 
ance with our text, except that it seems to transfer the object of 
§ 10 to § 12, and removes the objects of §§ 12,13 one step onwards; 
it also adds ‘going on a bridge’ to § 2. The Persian Rivayat of 
Bahman Punyyyah gives further details, as will be mentioned in the 
notes below. 

3 The Persian Rivayat adds to these occasions, when he goes 
on the water, or a river, or goes to borrow, or to ask repayment 
of a loan, or goes out from his house, or comes into it. 
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3. That a blessing (ifrtnd) may be more benedic¬ 
tory, for this reason one utters two formulas; for 
there are two kinds of blessing, one is that which 
is in the thoughts *, and one is that which is in 
words. 

4. Four are for coming out more thankfully when 
at a season-festival 1 2 3 . 

5. Five by him who goes to atone for sin, in order 
to expel the fiend; because it is necessary to un¬ 
dergo punishment by the decision (dastobarih) of 
these five persons, the house-ruler, the village-ruler, 
the tribe-ruler *, the province-ruler, and the supreme 
Zarathrt; and five Ashem-vohus 4 are to be uttered 
by him at the end. 

6. Six by him who goes to seek power, and to 
battle, so that he may be more successful. 


1 The words pavan minim are guessed, for this first clause is 
omitted by mistake in M6, and these two words are illegible in 
K20, except part of the last letter. 

2 K.20 substitutes for val, ‘at,’ the following mutilated phrase : 
[. . . . arthau khshapd karfarMi pavan ka^arMi] madam 
vazlunfi<f r&<fih-i; the portion in brackets being evidently a frag¬ 
ment from the HM6kht Srdsh Yt. 5 with Pahlavi translation 
(a passage which treats of the efficacy of reciting the Yatha-ahu- 
vairyo). If this fragment be not merely a marginal gloss, which 
has crept into the text by mistake, we must translate the whole 
section as follows: ‘ Four are for the more thankful coming out 
of the liberality of a season-festival, when the passage, “ on that day 
nor on that night comes there anything whatever on any one,” goes 
on.’ The Dinkanf has merely : ‘ Four by him who is at the 
invocation of the chiefs of creation and the celebration of a season- 
festival.’ The Persian Riv&yats omit the section altogether. 

3 This person is omitted both in M6 and K20, but he is wanted 
to make up the five. This section is omitted by the Persian 
Rivayats. 

4 See Bund. XX, 2. These are to be recited after the punish¬ 
ment is over. 
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7. Seven by him who goes to perform the worship 
of God (yazddn), so that the archangels may come 
more forward 1 at the worship. 

8. Eight by him who goes to perform the cere¬ 
monial of the righteous guardian spirit. 

9. N ine by him who goes to sow corn; these he 
utters for this reason, because the corn will ripen 
(ras&flQ in nine months, and so that the corn may 
come forward he will make the mischief of the 
noxious creatures less 2 . 

10. Ten by him who goes to seek a wife, so that 
the presents may be favourable for the purpose. 

11. Ten by him who wishes to allow the male access 
to beasts of burden and cattle, so that it may be 
more procreative 3 . 

12. Eleven by him who goes to the lofty moun¬ 
tains, so that the glory of mountains and hills may 
bless him and be friendly 4 . 

13. Twelve by him who goes to the low districts, 
so that the glory of that country and district may 
bless him and be friendly 5 6 . 

14. Thirteen by him who shall become pathless; 
at that same place he shall utter them; or by him 


1 Or ‘may arrive earlier;’ there being seven archangels has 
suggested the number seven. This section and the next are 
omitted by the Persian RivSyats. 

2 The Persian Rivayats add general cultivation, planting trees, 
and cohabitation with one’s wife. 

3 Instead of §§ 10, 11 the Persian Rivayats have buying quadru¬ 
peds, and driving pegs into the ground for picketing them. 

4 The Persian Rivayats substitute conference with a maiden, 

seeking a wife, giving one’s children in marriage, and obtaining 
anything from another. 

6 The Persian Rivayats add going up hills, mounting anything 
lofty, going on a bridge, and losing one’s way. 
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who shall pass over a bridge and a river, so that 
the spirit of that water may bless him 1 ; because 
the Yatha-ahu-vairyo is greater and more successful 
than everything in the Avesta as to all rivers, all 
wholesomeness, and all protection. 

15. Religion is as connected with the Yatha-ahti- 
vairyd as the hair is more connected with the glory 
of the face; any one, indeed, would dread (s a mart?) 
to separate hairiness and the glory of the face. 


Chapter XX 2 . 

1. In one place it is declared that it is said by 
revelation (din6) that a man is to go as much as 
possible (/£and ves-ast) to the abode of fires 3 , and 
the salutation (nlyiyisno) of fire 4 is to be per¬ 
formed with reverence ; because three times every 
day the archangels form an assembly in the abode 
of fires, and shed good works and righteousness 
there; and then the good works and righteousness, 
which are shed there, become more lodged in the 
body of him who goes much thither, and performs 
many salutations of fire with reverence. 

1 The Persian Rivayats substitute going to and entering a city 
or town; they also add twenty-one recitations on setting out on 
a journey, so that the angel Bahrain may grant a safe arrival. 

2 The contents of this chapter conclude the MS. M6; a few 
lines even having been lost at the end of that MS., though pre¬ 
served in some of its older copies. A more modern copy, in the 
MS. No. 121 of the Ouseley collection in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, contains §§ 4-17, appended to the Bundahir. Complete 
Pazand versions, derived from M6, occur in L7 and L22, immedi¬ 
ately following the Pazand of Chap. XVIII. 

3 The fire-temple. 

4 That is, the Atar Ny&yir is to be recited. 
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2. This, too, that the nature of wisdom is just like 
fire; for, in this world, there is nothing which shall 
become so complete as that thing which is made 
with wisdom; and every fire, too, that they kindle 
and one sees from far, makes manifest what is safe 
and uninjured (airdkht); whatever is safe in fire is 
safe for ever, and whatever is uninjured in fire is 
uninjured for ever. 

3. This, too, that a disposition in which is no 
wisdom is such-like as a clear, unsullied (an ah Ilk) 
fountain which is choked (basto) and never goes 
into use; and the disposition with which there is 
wisdom is such-like as a clear, unsullied fountain, 
over which an industrious man stands and takes it 
into use; cultivation restrains it, and it gives crops 
(bar) to the world. 

4. This, too, that these three things are to be 
done by men, to force the demon of corruption 
(nash-s) 1 far away from the body, to be steadfast 
in the religion, and to perform good works. 5. To 
force the demon of corruption far away from the 
body is this, that before the sun has come up one is 
to wash the hands 2 and face with bull’s urine and 
water; to be steadfast in the religion is this, that 
one is to reverence the sun 8 ; and to perform good 
works is this, that one is to destroy several noxious 
creatures. 

6. This, too, that the three greatest concerns of 
men are these, to make him who is an enemy a 
friend, to make him who is wicked righteous, and to 
make him who is ignorant learned. 7. To make 


1 See Chap. II, r. 2 See Chap. VII, 7. 

3 See Chap. VII, 1 - 6 . 
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an enemy a friend is this, that out of the worldly 
wealth one has before him he keeps a friend in 
mind; to make a wicked one righteous is this, that 
from the sin, whereby he becomes wicked, one turns 
him away; and to make an ignorant one learned is 
this, that one is to manage himself so that he who is 
ignorant may learn of him. 

8. This, too, that the walks of men are to be 
directed chiefly to these three places, to the abode 
of the well-informed, to the abode of the good, and 
to the abode of fires 1 . 9. To the abode of the 
well-informed, that so one may become wiser, and 
religion be more lodged in one’s person; to the 
abode of the good for this reason, that so, among 
good and evil, he may thereby renounce the evil 
and carry home the good 2 ; and to the abode of fires 
for this reason, that so the spiritual fiend may turn 
away from him. 

10. This, too, that he whose actions are for the 
soul, the world is then his own, and the spiritual 
existence more his own ; and he whose actions are 
for the body, the spiritual existence has him at 
pleasure, and they snatch the world from him 
compulsorily. 

ix. This, too, that Bakht-clfr id 3 said, that every 
G&tha (gasdn) 4 of Afiharmazd has been an opposi- 


1 The fire-temple. 

2 Assuming that the word japirih, ‘ the good,’ has been omitted 
by mistake; the sentence appearing to be unintelligible without it. 

3 See B. Yt. I, 7. 

1 The word gisSn being plural, Gatha must be taken in its 
collective sense as an assemblage of hymns. The word can also 
be read da hum, ‘creation,’ but this meaning seems improbable 
here. 
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tion of the one adversary, and the renunciation of sin 
(patltlk) 1 for the opposition of every fiend. 

12. This, too, that, regarding the world, anxiety 
is not to be suffered, it is not to be considered as 
anything whatever, and is not to be let slip from the 
hand. 13. Anxiety is not to be suffered for this 
reason , because that which is ordained will happen; 
it is not to be considered as anything whatever for 
this reason, because should it be expedient it is 
necessary to abandon it; and it is not to be let slip 
from the hand for this reason, because it is proper, 
in the world, to provide a spiritual existence for 
oneself. 

14. This, too, that the best thing is truth, and the 
worst thing is deceit; and there is he who speaks 
true and thereby becomes wicked, and there is he 
who speaks false and thereby becomes righteous. 

15. This, too, that fire is not to be extinguished 2 , 
for this is a sin; and there is he who extinguishes 
it, and is good. 

16. This, too, is declared, that nothing is to be 
given to the vile ; and there is he by whom the best 
and most pleasant ragout (khfirAk) is to be given 
to the vile. 

17. On these, too, is the attention of men to be 
fixed, because there is a remedy for everything but 
death, a hope for everything but wickedness, every¬ 
thing will lapse 3 except righteousness, it is possible 


1 That is, the Patit or formula of renunciation (see Chap. 
IV, 14). 

2 Literally, ‘ killed.’ 

8 M6 ends at this point, the next folio being lost. The re¬ 
mainder of the chapter has been recovered from a copy in Bombay, 
checked by the PSz. MSS. L7 and L22, all of which must have 
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to manage everything but temper (gohar), and it is 
possible for everything to change but divine pro¬ 
vidence (bak6-bakht6). 

18. This, too, is declared, that Freafan 1 wished 
to slay hz-\ Dahak 2 , but Auharmazd spoke thus: 
‘ Do not slay him now, for the earth will become 
full of noxious creatures.’ 


Chapter XXI 3 . 

1. I write the indication of the midday shadow; 
may it be fortunate ! 

2. Should the sun come 4 into Cancer the shadow 
is one foot of the man, at the fifteenth degree of 
Cancer it is one foot; when the sun is at Leo it is 


been derived from M6 before it lost its last folio; whereas the MS. 
No. i2i of the Ouseley collection at Oxford, which ends at the 
same point, must have been written after the folio was lost. 

1 See Bund. XXXI, 7. 

2 See Bund. XXIX, 9, XXXI, 6, B. Yt. Ill, 55-61. 

s The contents of this chapter, regarding the lengths of midday 
and afternoon shadows, immediately follow a tale of Go.rt-i Fryano, 
which is appended to the book of Aria-Viraf’s journey to the 
other world, both in M6 and K20. As will be seen from the 
notes, these details about shadows were probably compiled at 
Yazd in Persia, as they are suitable only for that latitude. 

4 Reading ayai-ae (a very rare form), or it may be intended 
for hdmanSe, ‘ should it be,’ but it is written in both MSS. exactly 
like the two ciphers for the numeral 5. MuM Firfiz in his Avig-eh 
Din, p. 279 seq., takes 5 khaduk pai as implying that the shadow 
is under the sole of the foot, or the sun overhead; but neither this 
reading, nor the more literal ‘ one-fifth of a foot,’ can be recon¬ 
ciled with the other measures; though if we take 5 as standing 
for pan^ak, ‘ the five toes or sole,’ we might translate as follows: 
‘ When the sun is at Cancer, the shadow is the sole of one foot of 
the man.’ 
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one foot and a half, at the fifteenth of Leo it is two 
feet; when the sun is at Virgo it is two feet and a 
half, at the fifteenth of Virgo it is three feet and 
a half; at Libra it is four 1 feet and a half, at the fif¬ 
teenth of Libra it is five feet and a half 2 ; at Scorpio 
it is six feet and a half, at the fifteenth of Scorpio it 
is seven 3 feet and a half; at Sagittarius it is eight 
feet and a half, at the fifteenth of Sagittarius it is 
nine feet and a half; at Capricornus it is ten feet, 
at the fifteenth of Capricornus it is nine 4 feet and a 
half; at Aquarius it is eight 5 feet and a half, at the 
fifteenth of Aquarius it is seven feet and a half; at 
Pisces it is six feet and a half, at the fifteenth of 
Pisces it is five feet and a half; at Aries it is four 
feet and a half, at the fifteenth of Aries it is three 
feet and a half; at Taurus it is two feet and a half, 
at the fifteenth of Taurus it is two feet; at Gemini 
it is one foot and a half, at the fifteenth of Gemini 
it is one foot 6 . 


1 K20 has ‘ three ’ by mistake. 

2 M6 omits ‘ and a half’ by mistake. 

3 K20 has ‘ six ’ by mistake. 

4 Both MSS. omit one cipher, and have only * six,’ but the 

shadow must be the same here as at the fifteenth of Sagittarius. 

6 Both MSS. have ‘ seven,’ which is clearly wrong. 

6 It is obvious that, as the length of a man’s shadow depends 
upon the height of the sun, each of these observations of his 
noonday shadow determines the altitude of the sun at noon, and 
is, therefore, a rude observation for finding the latitude of the 
place, provided we know the ratio of a man’s foot to his stature. 
According to Bund. XXVI, 3 a man’s stature is eight spans 
(vitast), and according to Farh. Okh. p. 41 a vitast is twelve 
finger-breadths, and a foot is fourteen (see Bund. XXVI, 3, note), 
so that a man’s stature of eight spans is equivalent to 64 feet. 
Assuming this to have been the ratio adopted by the observer, 
supposing the obliquity of the ecliptic to have been 23 0 35' (as it 
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3. The midday shadow is written 1 , may its end be 
good! 

4. I write the indication of the Auzerin (after¬ 
noon) 2 period of the day; may it be _ well and 
fortunate by the help of God (yazdan)! 

5. When the day is at a maximum (pavan 
afzftno), and the sun comes unto the head 3 of 
Cancer, and one’s shadow becomes six feet and two 
parts 4 , he makes it the Ahzdrin period (gas). 6. 

was about a. d. 1000), and calculating the latitude from each of 
the thirteen different lengths of shadow, the mean result is 32 0 1' 
north latitude, which is precisely the position assigned to Yazd 
(the head-quarters of the small remnant of Zoroastrians in Persia) 
on some English maps, though some foreign maps place it 15' or 20' 
farther south. With regard to the rough nature of this mode of 
observation it may be remarked that, as the lengths of the shadows 
are noted only to half a foot, there is a possible error of a quarter- 
foot in any of them; this would produce a possible error of 
2 0 4' in the midsummer observation of latitude, and of 39' in the 
midwinter one; or a mean possible error of i° 22' in any of the 
observations; so that the possible error in the mean of thirteen 
observations is probably not more than 6', and the probable error 
is even less, provided the data have been assumed correctly. 

1 Reading nipirt, but only the first and last letters are legible 
in M6, and the middle letter is omitted in K20. 

2 See Bund. XXV, 9. 

3 The word sar, ‘head,’ usually means ‘the end,’ but it must 
be here taken as ‘ the beginning;’ perhaps, because the zodiacal 
signs are supposed to come head-foremost. 

4 What portion of a foot is meant by bah a r, ‘ part,’ is doubtful. 
It can hardly be a quarter, because ‘ two quarters ’ would be too 
clumsy a term for ‘ a half.’ But it appears from §§ 5-7 that the 
shadow, necessary to constitute the Auzerin period, is taken 
as increasing uniformly from six feet and two parts to fourteen 
feet and two parts, an increase of eight feet in six months, or 
exactly one foot and one-third per month, as stated in the text. 
And, deducting this monthly increase of one foot and one-third 
from the seven and a half feet shadow at the end of the first month, 
we have six feet and one-sixth remaining for the shadow at the 
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Every thirty days it always increases one foot and 
one-third, therefore about every ten days the reckon¬ 
ing is always half a foot x , and when the sun is at the 
head of Leo the shadow is seven 2 feet and a half. 
7. In this series every zodiacal constellation is 
treated alike, and the months alike, until the sun 
comes unto the head of Capricornus, and the 
shadow becomes fourteen feet and two parts. 8. 
In Capricornus it diminishes again a foot and one- 
third 3 ; and from there where it turns back, because 
of the decrease of the night and increase of the day, 
it always diminishes one foot and one-third every 
one of the months, and about every ten days the 
reckoning is always half a foot, until it comes back 
to six feet and two parts; every zodiacal constella¬ 
tion being treated alike, and the months alike 4 . 


beginning of the month. Hence we may conclude that the ‘ two 
parts ’ are equal to one-sixth, and each ‘ part ’ is one-twelfth of 
a foot. 

1 Meaning that the increase of shadow is to be taken into 
account as soon as it amounts to half a foot, that is, about every 
ten days. Practically, half a foot would be added on the tenth 
and twentieth days, and the remaining one-third of a foot at the 
end of the month. 

2 Both MSS. have ‘ eight,’ but this would be inconsistent with 
the context, as it is impossible that ‘ six feet and two parts ’ can 
become ‘eight feet and a half’ by the addition of‘one foot and 
one-third,’ whatever may be the value of the ‘two parts’ of a 
foot. 

3 Both MSS. have 3 yak-i pM, instead of p&t 3 yak-i. 

4 This mode of determining the beginning of the afternoon 
period is not so clumsy as it appears, as it keeps the length of 
that period exceedingly uniform for the six winter months with 
some increase in the summer time. In latitude 32 0 north, where 
the longest day is about 13 hours 56 minutes, and the shortest is 
ro hours 4 minutes, these observations of a man’s shadow make 
the afternoon period begin about 3f hours before sunset at mid- 
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Chapter XXII 1 . 

1. May Afiharmazd give thee the august rank and 
throne of a champion 2 ! 

2. May Vohfiman give thee wisdom! may the 
benefit of knowing Vohfiman 3 be good thought, 
and mayest thou be acting well, that is, saving the 
soul! 

3. May An/avahist, the beautiful, give thee un¬ 
derstanding and intellect! 

4. May Shatvairo grant thee wealth from every 
generous one! 

5. May Spendarmaa? grant thee praise through 
the seed of thy body! may she give thee as wife 
a woman from the race of the great! 

6. May Horvadat/ grant thee plenty and pros¬ 
perity ! 

7. May Amerodatf grant thee herds of four-footed 
beasts ! 


summer, diminishing to 2§ hours at the autumnal equinox, and 
then remaining very nearly constant till the vernal equinox. 

1 These last two chapters are found written upon some folios 
which have been added to the beginning of M6; but, though not 
belonging to that MS. originally, they are still very old. The first 
of these two chapters has not been found elsewhere ; it is an ela¬ 
borate benediction, in which the writer calls down, upon some one, 
a series of blessings from each of the thirty archangels and angels 
whose names are given to the days of the Parsi month in the order 
in which they here stand (compare the same names in Bund. 
XXVII, 24). 

2 The meaning of the word padrog or parfrang' (which occurs 
also in §§ 12, 26, and appears to be a title) may be guessed from 
the following passage in the Ya</kdr-i Zariran, or Vut&sp-shah- 
ndmak: Pavan har razm va pihfrazm-i lak pirqg va v£h paafrdg 
rem y&ityftni-ae, ‘ in every attack and counter-attack of thine mayest 
thou bring away the title of conqueror and good champion!’ 

3 The reading is uncertain. 

[5] D d 
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8 . May Dln6 always secure 1 thee the support of 
the creator Auharmazd! 

9. May the light of the sublime Ataro 2 hold thy 
throne in heaven! 

10. May Aztan grant thee wealth from every 
generous one! 

11. May Khur hold thee without mystery and 
doubt among the great and thy compeers (ham- 
butAkdn)! 

12. May McLh give thee an assistant, who is the 
assistant of champions! 

13. May Tlstar hold thee a traveller in the 
countries of the seven regions! 

14. GoAirvan the archangel 3 is the protection of 
four-footed beasts . 

15. May Dlno always remain for thee as the sup¬ 
port of the creator Auharmazd ! 

16. May Mitr6 be thy judge, who shall wish thy 
existence to be vigorous! 

17. May Srdsh the righteous, the smiter of de¬ 
mons, keep greed, wrath, and want * far from thee ! 
may he destroy them, and may he not seize thee as 
unjust! 

18. May Rashnft be thy conductor 6 to the re¬ 
splendent heaven! 

1 This verb is doubtful; here and in § 23 it is netruna<f, ‘ may 
she guard,’ but in § 15 it is ketrunarf, ‘ may she remain.’ 

2 Bfirs ataro, ‘ the sublime fire,’ seems to be a personification 
of the fire Berezi-savang of Bund. XVII, 1, 3, the Supremely- 
benefiting of SZS. XI, 1, 6. 

3 She is usually called an angel. Either the verb is omitted in 
this section, or it is not a blessing; and the same may be said of 
§§ 20, 25. 

4 These are the three fiends, As, Aeshm, and Niyaz (see Bund. 
XXVIII, 15-17, 26, 27). 

6 It is very possible that the verb should be yehabfina</, 
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19. May Fravarffin give thee offspring, which 
may bear the name of thy race! 

20. Vahram the victorious is the stimulator of the 
warlike. 

21. May Rim, applauding the life of a praiser of 
the persistent 1 lord, keep thee perfect (aspar), that 
is, living three hundred years 2 , undying and unde¬ 
caying unto the end of thy days ! 

22. May Va d bring thee peace 8 from the re¬ 
splendent heaven! 

23. May Dind always secure thee the support of 
the creator Ahharmazd! 

24. May Dln6 become thy guest in thy home and 
dwelling! 

25. Arshbang, the beautiful, is the resplendent 
glory of the Kayans. 

26. May A .stiff be thy helper, who is the assistant 
of champions! 

27. May Asmin bless thee with all skill and 
wealth! 


instead of yehevfinSrf, in which case we should have ‘ give thee 
a passport.’ 

1 The meaning of khvapar (Av. hv& para) is by no means 
certain; it is an epithet of Afiharmazd, angels, and spirits, and is 
then often assumed to mean ‘protecting;’ but it is also a term 
applied to the earth and offspring; perhaps ‘ self-sustaining ’ would 
suit both its etymology and its various applications best, but the root 
par has many other meanings. 

2 That is, two great cycles. It is usual for the copyists of 
Pahlavi MSS. to wish, in their colophons, that the persons for 
whom the MSS. are written, whether themselves or others, may 
retain the MSS. for a hundred and fifty years before leaving them 
to their children ; which period is mentioned because it is supposed 
to constitute a great cycle of the moon and planets. 

3 Written drud instead of drue/. 

D d 2 
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28. May Zamy &d destroy for thee the demon and 
fiend out of thy dwelling! 

29. May Mar aspen d hold thee a throne in the 
resplendent heaven! 

30. May AnlrAn the immortal, with every kind of 
all wealth, become thy desire! the horses of God 
(yazdan) 1 who shall come that he may go, and thou 
mayest obtain a victory. 

31. May destiny give thee a helper! he is the 
guardian of the celestial sphere for all these arch¬ 
angels whose names I have brought forward; may 
he be thy helper at all times, in every good work 
and duty! 

32. Homage to Srit 2 the teacher! may he live 
long! may he be prosperous in the land! may his 
be every pleasure and joy, and every glory of the 
Kayans, through the will of the persistent Afih- 
armazd! 


Chapter XXIII. 

o. In the name of God and the good creation be 
health 3 ! 

1. Auharmazd is more creative, Vohfiman is more 


1 Both nouns are in the plural, and both verbs in the singular. 
Aniran is a personification of Av. anaghra rao/fau, ‘the begin¬ 
ningless lights,’ or fixed stars (which, however, are said to have 
been created by Auharmazd in Bund. II, 1), and these stars appear 
to have been considered as horses of the angels (Bund. VI, 3, 
SZS. VI, 1). There are several uncertain phrases in §§ 30-32. 

2 This would appear to be the name of the person to whom the 
benediction is addressed, as it can hardly be meant for the ancient 
hero Thrita, the Athrat of Bund. XXXI, 27, and the Srito of SZS. 
XI, 10, note. 

3 Two versions of this chapter, detailing the qualities of the 
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embellished 1 , Anfavahbt is more brilliant 2 , Shat- 
vafrd is more exalted 3 , Spendarmatf is more fruit¬ 
ful 4 , Horvadat/ is moister 5 , Amerddatf is fatter 6 . 

A A 

2. Din-pa-Ataro is just like Auharmazd 7 , Atard is 
hotter 8 , Az'an is more golden 9 , Khur is more obser¬ 
vant 10 , Mdh is more protective u , Tlr is more liberal, 
Gd.y is swifter 12 . 3. Dm 13 -pa-Mitro is just like Atih- 
armazd, Mitrd is more judicial, Srosh is more 
vigorous, Rashn is more just, Fra van/in is more 
powerful, Vahrdm is more victorious, Ram is more 
pleasing, Va d is more fragrant. 4. XYm-pa-Ditto is 
just like Adharmazd, Dind is more valuable, Krd 14 
is more beautiful, Kstsd is purer, Asman is more 
lofty, ZamycUf is more conclusive, Mdraspend is more 


thirty angels and archangels, are extant ; one in M6, which has 
lost §§ 3-5, and the other in a very old MS. in the library of the 
high-priest of the Parsis at Bombay. This latter, being complete, 
is here taken as the text, while the variations of M6, which occur 
in nearly every epithet, are given in the notes. Which version is 
the oldest can hardly be ascertained with certainty from the state 
of the MSS. M6 omits this opening benediction. 

1 M6 has ‘ more nimble.’ 

2 M6 has 1 more discriminative.’ 

3 M6 has ‘ more active.’ 

4 M6 has ‘ more complete.’ 

5 M6 has ‘ fatter.’ 

6 M6 has ‘ more fruitful.’ 

7 M6 has ‘ Dind is more desirous.’ 

8 M6 has ‘ more heating.’ 

9 Referring perhaps to the golden channels (Bund. XIII, 4, g) 
through which the water of Arfidvtvsur (a title of the angel Az 4 n, 
‘ waters ’) is supposed to flow. M6 has ‘ more glittering.’ 

10 M6 has ‘ more embellished.’ 

11 M6 has varpantar, the meaning of which is uncertain. 

12 M6 has ‘ more listening.’ 

13 The version in M6 ends here; the next folio being lost. 

14 The same as Arshirang (see Bund. XXII, 4). 
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conveying the religion, Anirdn is the extreme of 
exertion and listening ’. 

5. May it be completed in peace and pleasure ! 


1 The reading of both these nouns is uncertain. The days of 
the Parsi month, which bear the names of these thirty angels, are 
divided, it will be observed, into four nearly equal divisions, re¬ 
sembling weeks, which are here separated in §§ 1-4. The first 
weekly period begins with a day dedicated to Aftharmazd, and 
called by his own name ; and each of the three other weekly periods 
also begins with a day dedicated to Auharmazd, but called by the 
name of Din, ‘ religion,’ with the name of the following day added 
as a cognomen. The first week, therefore, consists of the day 
Afiharmazd followed by six days named after the six archangels 
respectively (see Bund. I, 23, 26). The second week consists of 
the day Din-with-Atar6 followed by six days named after the 
angels of fire, waters, the sun, the moon, Mercury, and the primeval 
ox. The third week consists of the day Din-with-Mitro fol¬ 
lowed by seven days named after the angels of solar light, obe¬ 
dience, and justice, the guardian spirits, and the angels of victory, 
pleasure, and wind. And the fourth week consists of the day Din- 
with-Din6 followed by seven days named after the angels of religion, 
righteousness, rectitude, the sky, the earth, the liturgy, and the 
fixed stars. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The references in this index are to the pages of the introduction, 
and to the chapters and sections of the translations; the chapters being 
denoted by the larger ciphers. 

2. References to passages which contain special information are given 
in parentheses. 

3. Though different forms of the same name may occur in the trans¬ 
lations, only one form is usually given in the index, to which the refer¬ 
ences to all forms are attached ; except when the forms differ so much 
as to require to be widely separated in the index. 

4. Pahlavi forms are always given in preference to Pazand and Per¬ 
sian, when only one is mentioned; but where only a Pazand form occurs 
it is printed in italics, as Pazand orthography is usually corrupt. In all 
such italicised names any letters, which would elsewhere be italic, are 
printed in roman type. 

5. Abbreviations used are :—Av. for Avesta word; Bd. for Bundahij; 
Byt. for Bahman Yajt; ch. for chapter of Visparad; com. for com¬ 
mentator and commentary; Gxxg. for Gujarati; Huz. for Huzvarb; 
Int. for Introduction; lun. man. for lunar mansion ; m. for mountain ; 
meas. for measure; n for foot-note; Pahl. for Pahlavi; Paz. for 
Pazand; Pers. for Persian; r. for river; SI. for Shayast la-shayast; 
trans. for translation; wt. for weight; zod. for zodiacal constellation; 
Zs. for Selections of Zai-sparam. 
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Aban, angel, Byt. 2, 59 n. See 
Aran. 

Ab-istadah lake, Bd. 22, 5 n. 

Ablution, Byt. 2 , 36; SI. 2 , (52,) 
108; 3 , 10, 12; 8, 18, 22; 12 , 
22, 24. 

— seat, Byt. 2 , (36;) SI. 10 , 5. — 
tank, SI. 10 , 5. — vessel, SI. 
3 , 12. 

Abode of fires, SI. 9 , 5 ; 20 ,1, 8, 9. 

Abtin, man, Bd. 31 , 7 n. 

Achaemenians, Byt. 2 ,17 n. 

Adar, angel, Byt. 2, 59 n. See A taro. 

Adarbi^an, land, Bd. 20, 13 n, 25 n; 
22 , 2 n; 25 , 4 n; 29 , 12 n. 

Ad-fravakhshya ha, SI. 13 , 29. 

A^-ma-yava ha, SI. 13 , 33. 

Adopted son, SI. 12 , 14. 

A^-ta-vakhshya ha, SI. 13 , 4, 14. 

Aeshm, demon, Bd. 19 , 3 3 n ; 28 , 
(15-17,) 20; 30,29; Byt. 1, 5n ; 
2 , 36 n; SI. 13 , 43; 18 , 1, 3. 

Afarg, com., SI. 1 , (3;) 2 , 2, 64, 73, 
88, 115, 12311; 5 , 5,6; 10 , 39n. 

Afghanistan, Bd. 12 , 22 n ; 20 , 17 n. 

Afrasiyab, king, Bd. 31 , 14 n, 17 n, 
19 n. 

Afrin, ritual, SI. 13 , 43 n; 19 , 3. 

Afnngau, rite, SI. 10, 34n; 17 , sn; 
18 , 4 n. 

Afrobag-vindauf, man, Bd. 33 , 6, 8. 

Agaimas’vak, man, Bd. 31 , 23. 

Agerept sin, SI. 1, 1, 2; 11, 1, 2 ; 
16 , 2, 5. 

Aghrerai, man, Bd. 29 , 5; 31 , 15, 
20-22. 

Aharman, origin of evil, Bd. 1 , 3, 7, 
8, 20, 23, 27; 2 , 11; Zs. 1 , 2-4, 
6, 8-11, 17, 20, 24, 25; wor¬ 
shipped by Dahak, Bd. 20 , 23 ; 
nature of, Bd. 28 , 1-6, 46, 48 ; 
by whom served, Bd. 28 , 21; 
differs sometimes from the evil 
spirit, Bd. 28 , 40 n; 30 , 30; 
his attack on creation, Zs. 1 , 
27 ; 2 , 1-6, 11; 4 , 1-5, 10; 5 , 
1, 3, 5! 6, 1, 23 ; 7 , 1, 12 ; 8, 


I, 6; 9 , 1, 34; 10 , 1; 11 , 1; 
defeated by religion, Byt. 2 , 16, 
20; SI. 15 , 6; his future evil- 
doings, Byt. 2 , 40, 62 ; 3 , 55, 
56; his advice, SI. 18 , 1, 2, 4. 
See Evil spirit. 

Ahasuerus, Byt. 2 , 17 n. 

Ahu-aif-paiti ha, SI. 13 , 21. 
Ahunavaiti gatha, SI. 13 , :n, 4, 6-15, 
Si- 

Ahunavar, Bd. 1 , 21, 22 ; Zs. 1, 12 ; 

II , ion; SI. 10 , 5n, 25, 26; 
12 , 19, 32 n ; 13 , 2 n; text and 
trans., Bd. 1 , 21 n; com., Zs. 

1, 13-19. 

Ahya-thwa-Sthro ha, SI. 13 , 17. 
Ahya-yasa ha, SI. 13 , 4, 12, 14, 50. 
Aibisrutem gah, Bd. 25 , 9. 

Aighash, demon, Bd. 28 , 33; 31 , 
5 n. 

Airak, man, Bd. 31 , 14. 

Aira/e m., Bd. 12 , 2, 12. 

Airan-veg, land, Bd. 12 , 25; 14 , 4; 
20 , 13, 32 ; 25 , 11; 29 , (4, 5, 
12 ;) 32 , 3 ; Zs. 9 , 8. 

AirU, prince, Bd. 31 , (9, 10,) 12,14; 

32 , 1 n; 34 , 6 ; SI. 10 , 28 n. 
Alriz-rasp, chief, Bd. 29 , 1. 

Airman, angel, Bd. 30 , 19 n. 

Airya, tribe, Bd. 31 , 9 n. 

Airyak, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Airyamana ha, SI. 13 , 47. 

Aithritak, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 
Aiwisrfithrema gah, Bd. 25 , 9 n; SI. 
17 , 5 n. 

Akandgar, king, Byt. 2 , 19. 

Akatash, demon, Bd. 28 , 20. 
Akhoshir r., Bd. 20 , 7, 18. 

Akoman, demon, Bd. 1 , 24, 27 ; 28 , 
7 ; 30 , 29; Zs. 9 , 6. 

Albuns m., Bd. 5 , 3-5; 7 , 15 n; 8, 

2, 5 ; 12 , (1-4,) 7n, 8, 9; 13 , 1, 
4 ! 19 , 15; 20 , 1, 4, 8; 24 , 28; 
Zs. 6, 16, 20, 21 ; 7 , 1, 5-7. 

Alexander the Great, Int. 9, 11, 12, 
16; Bd. 34 , 8; Byt, 2 , 19 n; 

3 , 34 - 
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Almsgiving never excessive, SI. 10 , 

23 ; 12, 16. 

Alvand m., fed. 19 , 3. 

Ambergris, origin of, Bd. 19 , 12. 
Amerdad, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 n. 
Amer6da<f, angel, Bd. 1 , 26; 9 , 2 ; 

27 , 24; 30 , 29 ; Zs. 8, 1; Byt. 
3 , 29 ; SI. 9 , 8 ; 13 , 14 ; 15 , 3, 
5,25,29; 22,7; 23 , 1; month, 
Bd. 25 , 20. 

Ami r., Bd. 20 , 8. 

Amfi r., Bd. 20, 8n, 28m 
Amul, town, Bd. 20 , 27 n. 

AnahW, planet, Bd. 5 ,1 [ angel, Bd. 

32 , 8. See Aban, A win. 
Anahita, angel, Bd. 19 , in; SI. 11 , 
4 n. 

Ananghad, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 
Anastokh , man, Bd. 31 , 9. 

Andar, demon, Bd. 1, 27 ; 28 , (8,) 
10 ; 30 , 29. See Indar. 

Aner, land, Bd. 15 , 29. 

Angels, Bd. 15 ,13; 30 , 28; Zs. 1, o; 
Byt. 3 , 31; SI. 7 , 7 5 8, 4; 12 , 

24 ; 13 , 8 n, 30 ; fight with de¬ 
mons, Bd. 3 , 26; 6, 1; their 
flowers, Bd. 27 , 24; prayers 
and offerings to them, SI. 9 ,10- 
12; 11 , 4; 12,8-10; their gifts, 
SI. 22 , 8-30; their qualities, SI. 
23 , 2-4. 

Angra-mainyu, Bd. 1 , 1 n, 3 n ; 28 , 
in. 

Animals, origin and classes, Bd. 10 , 
3; 14 , 3-31; Zs. 9 , 1, 7-24; 
chiefs of, Bd. 24 , 2-13; eating 
dead matter, SI. 2 , 109-m; 
not to be killed, SI. 10 , 8, 9. 
Aniran, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; SI. 22 , 
30: 23 , 4 ; day, Bd. 25 , 7. 
Anquetil Duperron, Int. 24, 25, 28. 
Antares, star, Bd. 2 , 7 n; SI. 14 , 
5 n. 

Aoiwra, Av., Bd. 31 , 6n. 

Aoshnara, man, Bd. 31 , 3 n. 

Apaosh, demon, Bd. 7 , 8, 10,12; 28 , 
(39;) Zs. 6, 9,11,13. 

Aparsen m., Bd. 12 , 2, (9,) 12-14, 
21, 22, 29, 30, 3m; 20, 16, 17, 
21, 22 ; 24 , 28 ; Zs. 7 , 7. 

Ape, origin of, Bd. 23 , 1; pollutes, 
SI. 2 , 61. 

Apostasy, SI. 17 , 7. 

Apostate, Byt. 3 , 56, 57; SI. 9 , 3. 
Aquarius, Bd. 2 , 2; Byt. 3 , 11 n ; 
SI. 21 , 2. 


Arabic, Int. i 4 . 

Arabs, Bd. 15 , 28; 23 , 3; 29 , 4; 

34 , on, 9 ; Byt. 3 , 9, 51. 

Arag lake, fid. 19 , 15. 

— r., Bd. 7 , 15, 17 ; 20 , (1, 3-8,) 
9 n, 22 n, 28 n; 21 , 3; 24 , 26; 
Zs. 6, 20 n; Byt. 3 , 17 n. 
AraWar, man, Bd. 32 , in. 

Aral sea, Bd. 19 , 15 n; 20 , 20 n; 22 , 
4 n - 

Arang r., Bd. 20 , 8 n; Zs. 8, 20 n; 
Byt. 3 , 5 n. 

Arang-i Bira^an, man, Bd. 32 , 7. 
Araik, demon, fid. 28 , 14, 16. 

Arast, demon, Bd. 28 , 32. 

Arasti, man, fid. 32 , 2 ; 33 , 1. 
Arawisanasp, man, Bd. 31 , 23. 
Araxes r., Bd. 20 , 8n, i3n, 22n, 
28n; Zs. 6, 2on; Byt. 3 , 5n. 
Archangels, Bd. 1, (26n;) 2 , 9; 3 , 2, 
4 ; 30 , 2 3 ; Byt. 1 , o ; 2, 64 ; 3 , 
9, 31; SI. 13 , 8, 24, 46; 18 , 4; 
22,31; their flowers, Bd. 27 , 24; 
subdue demons, Bd. 30 , 29; 
prayers and offerings to them, 
Byt. 3 , 28, 37 ; SI. 9 , 10; 11 , 4; 
19 , 7; 20 ,1; means of serving 
them, SI. 15 , 1-30; their gifts, 
SI. 22 , 1-7; their qualities, SI. 
23 , 1. 

Arch-fiends, Bd. 3 , 2 ; 28 ,1-13; 30 , 
29; SI. 10 , 4 n; 12 , nn. 

Ar d, angel, Bd. 22 , 4 n; 27 , 24; SI. 

23 , 4. See Arshiiang. 
Arda-fravash, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 n. 
Ana'ai-fravard', angel, SI. 11 , 4. 
Anfakhshir-i Kai, king, Bd. 31 , 29n; 
Byt. 1 , 5; 2 , 17. 

Anfakhshir-i Papakan, Int. 11, 19; 

Bd. 31 , 3on; Byt. 2 , 18. 
Ara'avahijt, angel, Bd. 1 ,26; 31 , 38 ; 
SI. 11 , 4US 13 > Hi 15 ; 3 ; 5 ; I 2 ; 
13 ; 22 , 3 ; 23 , 1 ; month, Bd. 
25 , 20. See Ashavahirt. 
Ardavan, king, Bd. 31 , 3on. 
Ar^a-Viraf, man, SI. 21 , on. 
Ardibahiit, angel, Byt. 2 , 59n. See 
Anfavahijt. 

Aredbo-manusha m., Bd. 12 , ion. 
Aredui sin, SI. 1 , 1, 2 ; 7 , 3n; 11 , 1, 
2 ; 16 , 4, 5. 

Aredvivsur, angel, SI. 11 , 4; 23 , 2 n; 
water, Bd. 7 , i5n ; 12 , 5 ; 13 , 
1, 3, 10; 21 , 4 n; 24 , 17, 26 ; 
27 , 4; Zs. 6, 18. 

Arezur m., Bd. 3 , 2 n; 12 , 2, (8 ;) 
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Byt. 3 , 22n; SI. 10 , 711; 13 , 
19. 

Arezur-bum m., Bd. 12 , 2,16. 
Argasp, king, Bd. 12 , 32; Byt. 2 , 
49 n ! 3 , 9. 

Aries, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 5 , 6; 7 , 2; 25 , 21; 
Si. 21 , 2. 

Arw, prince, Bd. 31 , 25m 
Ariz, fish, Bd. 14 , 26; 18 , 5; 24 ,13. 
Armaiti, angel, Bd. 15 , 6 n. See 
SpendarnW. 

Armenia, Bd. 20 , ion. 

Armeit, SI. 2 , (98n ;) 8, 1. 

Armin, prince, Bd. 31 , 25m 
Arnig-bareda, woman, Bd. 32 , 7 n. 
Arsaces I, Byt. 2 , 19m 
Arsacidans, Int. 11. See Albanians. 
Arshirang, angel, Bd. 22 , 4; 27 , 
24n; Si. 22 , 25; 23 , 4n. See 
Ar d. 

Artakhshatar son of Papak, Bd. 31 , 
30 ; Byt. 2 , 18 n; — the Kayan, 
Bd. 31 , 30; 34 , 8n. See Ar- 
<fakhshir. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, Bd. 34 , 8n; 
Byt. 2 , 17m 

— Mnemon, Bd. 34 , 8n; Byt. 2 , 

17 n. 

— Ochus, Bd. 34 , 8n. 

Arum, land, Bd. 12 , 16; 13 , 15 ; 15 , 
29; 20 , 10; SI. 8, 7n. 

Arvand r., Zs. 6, (20;) Byt. 3 , 5, 21, 
38. 

Arzah, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11, 3; 

29 , 1; Byt. 3 , 47. 

Asfim, man, Bd. 29 , 5. 

Ashard r., Bd. 20 , 20. 
Ashasbagahad, man, Bd. 29 , 1. 
Ashavahi.it, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; 30 , 
29; SI. 11 , 4. See An/a vahi.it. 
Ashavanghu, man, Bd. 29 , 1 n. 
Ashamazd, man, Bd. 29 , 6. 
Ashem-Ahurem -mazdam ch., SI. 
13 , 5 - 

Ashem-vohu, Byt. 2 , 59; SI. 3 , 35 ; 
4 , 14; 5 , 2, 5 , 7 5 10 , 5 n > 24, 
35; 12 , 21, 32; 13 , 1; 19 , 5; 
text and trans., Bd. 20 , 2. 
Ash6vahi.it, man, Bd. 33 , 11. 
Asbozust, bird, Bd. 19 , 19. 

Asia Minor, Bd. 13 , 15m 

Aik, king, Byt. 2 , 19m 

Albanians, Bd. 31 , 30 n; 34 , 9; Byt. 

2 , 19. See Arsacidans. 
Askarum nask, SI. 10 , 25 n. See 
Sakai/fim. 


Asman, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; SI. 22, 
27; 23 , 4. 

Asnavand m., Bd. 12 , 2, (26 ;) 17 , 7 ; 
Zs. 11 , 9. 

Asparog m., Bd. 12 , 29, 36. 

Asparum nask, SI. 10 , 2in. See 
Husparam. 

Aspengargak, demon, Bd. 7 , 12 ; 28 , 
39. See Spengargak. 

Aspikan, Bd. 32 , in. 

Aspiyan, Bd. 31 , 4, 7, 8. 

Assaults, SI. 1 , in, 2n. 

Assyrians, Int. 12, 13; Byt. 3 , 5. 
Astad, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; Byt. 2 , 
59 n ; 3 , 32 ; SI. 17 , 4 , 5 n I 22 , 
26; 23 , 4. 

— yait, Byt. 1 , 6. 

Astaothwanem ha, SI. 13 , 1. 
Astarabad, town, Bd. 12 , 32 n. 
Asto-vidai/, demon, Bd. 3 , 21, 22; 
A 28,35; Zs. 4 , 4. 

Astuye ha, SI. 13 ,1. 

Asurik, man, Bd. 31 , 19. 

Asuristan, land, Bd. 31 , 39; Byt. 
„ 8> 5 - 

Asvast lake, Bd. 22, 1,7. 

Ajvini, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3 n. 
AtaremAi ch., SI. 13 , 26. 

Ataro, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; SI. 22 , 9; 
23 , 2; day, Bd. 25 , 11. 

— Auharmazd, com., SI. 1 , 3. 

— bdndak, man, Bd. 33 , 1. 

— da d, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

— frobag, man, Byt. 1 , 7 ; SI. 1 , 3 n. 

— -— nosai, com., SI. 1 , 3. 

— Mitro, man, Byt. 1 , 7. 

— pa d, man, Byt. 1 , 7. 

-i Daif-farukh, com., SI. 1 , 40. 

— -— i Maraspendan, priest, Bd. 33 , 

3, 11; Byt. 1 , in; 2 , 18; SI. 
8 , 23; 10, 28 n, 40; 15 , 16. 

-i ZaratuitSn, priest, Zs. 1 , 1911; 

SI. 8, (10.) 

— patakan, land, Bd. 12 , 26; 20 , 

i3n, 23, 25; 22 , 2; 29 , 12; 
Zs. 11 , 9; Byt. 1 , 7. 

— tarsah, man, Bd. 31 , 29. 

Atfu uyayij, SI. 7 , 4 n ; 20 , 1 n. 

— i Vahram, see VShram fire. 
Athrat, man, Bd. 31 , 27; SI. 22 , 

32m 

Athwya, man, Bd. 31 , 4 m 
Atonement for sin, SI. 8, in, 4n, 13, 
15, 16, 19, 20, 23. 

Atrat, man, Bd. 31 , 27 n. 
Auharmazd, Zs. 6, 10; Byt. 2 , 64; 
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SI. 8, 13, 21, 23; 10, 29 ; 12, 
28; 13 , 8; 18,4; 20 , 11, 18; 
22 , 32; the creator, Bd. 1 , 0-3, 
6-12, 23, 25, 28; 2 , 1; 7 , 15; 
13 , 5; 15 , 3, 4, 6, 7, 23; 17 , 1, 
3 ; 18 , 3, 5 ; 18 , 9 , 10, 36; 20 , 

1, 5, 6; 21 , 3 ; 24 , 25, 26; 28 , 

1- 3, 17; Zs.l, o, 20, 23, 24; 2 , 
7, 8 ; 10 , 4, s; Byt. 1 , o; SI. 

10 , 2811; 12 , 2 ; 14 , 4 ; 18 , 1; 

22, 8, 15, 23; contends with 
Aharman, Bd. 1, 13, 15-18, 
20-22; 3 , 2, 4, 6,18,19, 21; 4 , 

2- 4; 6, 2, 4; 7 , 9 i Zs. 1 , 2, 4, 
7 , 9 , 11 5 3 , 1, 2 ; 4 , 3,10; 5 , 
1; instituted rites, Bd. 2 , 9; 
chief of spirits, Bd. 24 , in; Si. 

11 , 4n; archangel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; 
SI. 13 , 14; 15 , 5, 7, 8 ; 22 , 1; 

23 , 1; religion of, Bd. 28 , 4, 5; 
talks with Zaratujt, Bd. 30 , 4, 
5; Zs. 11, ion; Byt. 1 , 1-5; 

2 , 1-63 ; 3 , 1-62 ; SI. 9 , 8, 14 ; 
10 , 26; 12 , 29, 32; 15 , t-30; 

17 , 1-6, 8, 11-14; worshipped, 
Bd. 30 , 23, 28; Zs. 10 , 1; 
Byt. 2 , 64; 3 , 28, 37; SI. 13 , 

18, 24, 32, 46 ; arranges the fu¬ 
ture existence, Bd. 30 , 24, 27, 
29, 30, 32 ; his nature, Zs. 1 , 
13-17 ; 5 , 4 ; SI. 23 ,1-4 ; fore¬ 
tells future events, Byt. 1, 3-5 ; 
2 , 15-22, 24-63 ; 3 , 1-62. 

Auharmazd day, Bd. 3 , 12 ; 25 , 7, 
10, 13 ; Zs. 2 , 1. 

— king, Bd. 33 , 2. 

— planet, Bd. 5 , 1; Zs. 4 , 7. 
Aurnadasp, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 
Aurva^-aspa, king, Bd. 31 , 28n. 
Aurvakhsh, man, Bd. 31 , 26. 
Aurvata^-nar, man, Bd. 32 , 5, 6, 7 n. 
Aurvazijt fire, Zs. 11 , 1, 4. See 

Urvazirt. 

Aushahin gah, Bd. 25 , 9. 

Aushbam, man, Bd. 31 , 33, 34. 
Aushdaitar m., Bd. 12 , 2, 15. 
Ausindom m., Bd. 12 , 2, 6 ; 13 , 5 ; 
18 , 1 in. 

AusofrW, rite, Byt. 2 , 45 ; SI. 13 , 
3 °- 

Ausposin, man, Bd. 29 , 1. 

Aiutuwit gatha, SI. 10 , 6. See 
U-rtavaiti. 

AustSfrW, rite, SI. 12 , 10. See 
YastofrV. 

Auzav, man, Bd. 31 , 28. 


Auzerin gah, Bd. 25 , 9, 10; SI. 7 , 
in; 21, 4, 5. 

Auzobo, king, Bd. 31 , 23, 24, 35 ; 

34 , 6n; SI. 10 , 28n. 

Auzvarak, man, Bd. 31 , 4in. 
Ava^-mizdem ch., SI. 13 , 48. 

A-uSn, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; SI. 22,10 ; 
23 , 2 ; day, SI. 11 , 4n; month, 
Bd. 25 , 7, 10, 20 ; Byt. 3 , 16 ; 
SI. 11, 4n. See Aban. 

Avarda< 7 , month, Bd. 25 , 2on. See 
Horvadai. 

Avaretbrabau, man, SI. 10 , 28n. 
Avarnak, man, Bd. 31 , 37, 38. 
Avar-shatr6, land, Bd. 31 , 37, 38. 
Avdem, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Avfaar, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Avesta, Int. 9, (10,) 54, 55, 58, 
70-72; Bd. 14 , 26; 19 , 16, 19; 
Byt. 3 , 45 n ; SI. 13 , 15 n; 

— texts, Int. 10, 11, 22, 24, 43, 

47 , 52, 53 , 6 7 , 68 ; SI. 0 , in; 

— and Zand, Int. 10; Si. 10 , 
25, 29; —letters, Int. 15, 16, 
31,66; —MSS., Int.21, 27-29, 

48, 57, 66 ; referred to, Bd. 14 , 
2 ; SI. 1 , 1 ; 2 , 55, 97, 118 ; 9 , 
8 ; 15 , 1 ; 17 , 8, 9 ; words 
quoted, SI. 5 , 2, 5, 7 ; 7 , 8 ; 9 , 
12 ; 10 , 37 ; 13 , 1, 4-14, 16-26, 
28-36, 38-40, 42, 45-51; pas¬ 
sages quoted, SI. 8, 2 2 ; 11 , 6; 
13 , 6, 8, 43 ; prayers, SI. 9 , 9, 
10; 10 , 5, 19, 26n; 14 , 2, 3; 
19 ,14. 

Avi-apam ch., SI. 13 , 40. 

Av6iri.it sin, SI. 1 , 1, 2 ; 11 , 1, 2 ; 18 , 
3 , 5 - 

Avrak, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3 ; 7 , 1; 
Zs. 6, 1. 

Ayanghad, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Ayazem, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 

Az, demon, Bd. 28 , 27, 28 ; 30 , 30; 
SI. 22 , 17 n. 

Azad-mard, com., SI. 1 , 4 m 
Azano, man, Byt. 2 , 3 m 
Az-i Dahak, king, Bd. 23 , 2 ; 29 , 8 ; 
31 , (6n,) 7n; Zs. 2 , 10; Byt. 
2 , 62; 3 , 52n, 56-58, 60; SI. 
20 , 18. See Bevarasp and 
Dahak. 

Bactria, Bd. 15 , 29n ; 20 , 9n. 
Bactrian, Byt. 3 , 17m 
Bad, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 n. See Van!. 
Badghes, land, Bd. 12 , 19 n. 
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Bagh nask, 81 . 10 , 26. 

Baghan yart, 81 . 13 , in, 9n. See 
Bagh. 

Bag-yasno nask, SI. 12 , 17. 

Bahak, man, Bd. 33 , 1, 2, 6, 8. 
Bahak, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Bahman, angel, Byt. 2 , 59n; king, 
Bd. 81 , 29 n ; Byt. 2 , 17m See 
Vohuman. 

— Pungyah, SI. 19 , in. 

— yaat, Byt. 3 , nn; contents, Int. 

50-52 ; age, Int. 53-56; MSS., 
Int. 56; Paz. version, Int. 57 ; 
Pers. version, Int. 57-59 ; Ger¬ 
man trans., Int. 59. 

Bahram, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 n; king, 
Byt. 3 , i4n ; — fire, Zs. 11 , 6. 
See V&hram. 

— £6pin, man, Byt. 3 , 14m 
Bakan yastd nask, SI. 12 , 17 n. See 

Bag-yasn6. 

Bakht-fifrW, com., Byt. 1 , 7 ; SI. 1 , 

40 ; 20, 11. 

Bakhtiyari m., Bd. 12 , 40n. 
Bakht-tan m., Bd. 12 , 40. 

Bak6 nask, SI. 10 , 26n. See Bagh. 
Bakyir m., Bd. 12 , 2, 20. 

Balkh, town, Bd. 24 , 15 n; Byt. 3 , 
17 n ; river, Bd. 12 , gn ; 20 , 7, 
9n, 22. 

Bambo, land, Byt. 3 , 17. 

BamdlW, man, Byt. 1 , 6; 2 , 21. 
BamI, town, Byt. 3 , 1711. 

Bamikan, town, Bd. 20 , 22. 
Bamiyan, Bd. 20 , 22 n ; Byt. 3 , 17m 
Bamm, town, Byt. 3 , 17 n. 
Bareshnum, rite, Byt. 2 , 36 ; SI. 2 , 
(6,) 6on, 65n, 70; 3 , 24; 10 , 
ion, i2n; 12, 22n, 24n, 25n, 
26 n ; 17 , 5n. 

Baresorn, see Sacred twigs. 
Baresomdan, see Sacred twig-stand. 
Barmayun, man, Bd. 31 , 8. 
Baroshand Auharmazd, com., SI. 1 , 
4 n. 

Barzu QiySmu-d-din, Zs. 9 , 1 n. 
B«ungha, man, Bd. 33 , 1 n. 

Bayak, demon, Bd. 31 , 6. 

Baz, SI. 3 , 6 n. See Inward prayer. 
Bazlh sin, SI. 1 ,1, 2 ; 11 ,1, 2; 16 , 5. 
Bazayvana sea, Bd. 24 , 23. 

Bear, origin of, Bd. 23 , 1. 

Beating the innocent, SI. 10 , 17. 
Beh-afrin, woman, Bd. 31 , 30 n. 
Beneficent spirit, Zs. 1 , o; SI. 13 , 
28, 35, 36. 


Berezisa-vang fire, Bd. 17 , 1, 3; Zs. 

11, 1 n. 

Besn, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Best existence, SI. 0 , 3 ; 10 , 26; 12 , 
2 ; 15 , 11. See Garoi/man. 
Bgvarasp, Bd. 12 , 31; 29 , 9; Byt. 

3 , 3 n , 55 , 56n. See Az-i Dahak. 
Birds, classification, Bd. 10 , 4; 14 , 
11, 23-25; Zs. 9 , 9-15, 23; 
— of prey, Bd. 14 , 30; chiefs 
of, Bd. 24 , 11, 29 ; destroy Na- 
sfir, SI. 2 , 5 ; not to be killed, 
SI. 10, 9. 

Bir herb, Bd. 14 , 22; 27 , 1; Zs. 9 , 
22. 

Brian, Bd. 12 , 35. 

Bitak, man, Bd. 31 , 14. 

Bivasdangha, man, Bd. 29 , r n. 
Bodily refuse, Byt. 2 , 36; SI. 2 , 
(30 n;) 15,26. 

B6«©z£y/ sin, SI. 2 , 39 n. 

Bombay, Byt. 3 , 17 n; SI. 2 , 6 n. 
Bor-tora, man, Bd. 31 , 7. 
BrlL/arvakhsh, man, Byt. 2 , 3 11. 
BnWrok-resh, man, Byt. 2 , 3 n. 
BrairoyLmo, man, Byt. 2 , 3 n. 
Brazen age, Byt. 2, 18. 

Buddha, Bd. 28 , 34 n. 

Buddhists, Bd. 20 , 22 n. 

Bukhar, land, Byt. 3 , 17. 

Bukharans, Byt. 3 , 17. 

Bull’s urine (gomez), SI. 2 , 67, 92, 
98, 105, 112, 113; 3 , 13, 21, 

22, 25; 10, 39; 12, 24, 27. 
Bumyo m., Bd. 12 , 16 n. 

Bunda, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Bundahir, Int. 22; contents, Int. 

23, 24; MSS., Int. 24-41; Av. 
original, Int. 24, 43; Zs. 9 , 1 n, 
16 n; French trans., Int. 24, 
25 ; German trans., Int. 25, 26; 
Gug. trans., Int. 43-45 ; Paz. 
version, Int. 30, 31 ; longer text, 
Int. 32-41; contents of long 
text, Int. 35 - 37; extent of 
texts, Int. 34, 35, 41; age, Int. 
41-43; Zs. 10 , 5 n. See also 
Sad-dar. 

Burg, angel, Bd. 7 , 3; 19 , 15; Zs. 

6 , 3. 

Burying the dead, SI. 2 , 9; 13 , 19. 
Burzm-Mitrd fire, Bd. 12 , 18, 34; 
17 , 7 n, 8 ; Zs. 0 , 22 ; 11, 8-10 ; 
Byt. 3 , 30, 37, 40. 

Bushasp, demoness, Bd. 28 , 26; SI. 
13 , 43. 
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But, demon, Bd. 28 , 34. 

Butter, see Sacred butter. 

Cake, see Sacred cake. 

Cancer, Bd. 2 , 2; 5 , 6; 7 , 1, 2; 
34 , 2; Zs. 4 , 8; 6, 1, 2 ; SI. 21 , 
2, 5 - 

Capricornus, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 5 , 6; 34 , 
§n; Zs. 4 , 10; Byt. 3 , un; 
SI. 21 , 2, 7, 8. 

Carriers of the dead, single, SI. 2 , 
84, 106, 108; one with a dog, 
SI. 2 , 7 ; two, SI. 2 , 6-8, 84, 85 ; 
four, SI. 2 , 6 n; 10 , 10. 

Caspian sea, Bd. 13 , 15 n; 15 , 28 n, 
29n; 17 , 511; 19 , 15n; 20 , 
8 n, 24n, 27 n; 22 , 4n; 31 , 21 
n; Byt. 2 , 63 n; 3 , 19 n. 
Ceremonial (yaai-rn), Byt. 2 , 37 ; 3 , 
37 ; SI. 3 , 35 n; 5 , 3 ; 8, 4 ; 0 , 

5, 11 ; 13 , 25; 10 , 8. 
Ceremonies, SI. 2 , 38; 12 , 31 ; — 

after a death, SI. 6, 3, 4 ; 8, 6n; 
12 , 5,31; 17 , 2-6; — of nine 
nights, SI. 12 , 26 n; see Baresh- 
num. 

Ch in Oriental words is printed K. 
Chaldaeo-Pahlavi, Int. 19-21. 
Chaldee, Int. 14, 19. 

Chapter (ha), SI. 10 , 6 n; 13 , 1, 5, 6, 
31. 34 - 

Chiefs of creation, Bd. 24 , 1-24, 28, 
29; spiritual, Bd. 29 , 1, 2, 5. 
Chieftainships, spiritual, Bd. 20 , 1; 
SI. 13 , 29 ; temporal, SI. 13 , 11, 
15 , 34 > 4 i n, 44; 19 , 5. 
Childbirth, SI. 10 , 15; 12 , 7. 
Children, advantage of, SI. 10 , 22; 
12 , 15; illegitimate, SI. 10 , 21; 
12, 14. 

China, Bd. 31 , 3 n. 

Christian, Byt. 2 , 19 n; 3 , 3 n ; SI. 

6, 7. 

Christianity, Byt. 2 , 19 n; 3 , 3 n. 
Chronology of Iran, Bd. 34 , 1-9. 
Classes of people, SI. 13 , 9, 15, 34. 
Clothing corpses, SI. 2 , 9, 95; 10 , 
40; 12 , 4; — for spirits, Bd. 
30 , 28 ; SI. 17 , 4, 5 n; purifying, 
SI. 2 , 95, 97-99. 

Commentary, see Zand. 
Commentators, SI. 1 , 3, 4 n; quoted, 
Byt. 1 , 7; 3 , 3, 16; SI. 2 , 1, 2, 
6, it) 12, 39 ) 44 ) 56 , 57 , 64, 73 , 
74, 80-82, 86, 88, 89, 107, 115, 
118, 119; 3 , 13; 5 , 5, 6; 6, 


4-6; 8, 13, 17, 18, 23 ; 10, 40; 
14 , 5; 20 , 11. 

Confession of sin, SI. 8, 2, 4 n, (8-10.) 
Conflicts of evil, with the sky, Bd. 
6, 1-4; Zs. 5 , 1-5 ; with water, 
Bd. 7 , 1-13; Zs. 6, 1-23; with 
the earth, Bd. 8, 1-5; Zs. 7 , 1- 
12; with plants, Bd. 9 , 1-6; 
Zs. 8, 1-6; with animals, Bd. 
10 , 1-4; Zs. 9 , 1-24; with man, 
Zs. 10 , 1-6; with fire, Zs. 11 , 
1-10. 

Constantinople, Int. 12. 

Consulting the good, SI. 10 , 28. 
Contagion, SI. 2 , 59, (60.) 

Copper age, Byt. 2 , 19. 

Corpse, carrying, SI. 2 , 6-11, 83-95; 
10 , 10, 33; lowering, SI. 2 , 23- 
29; moving, SI. 2 , 63, 65, 66, 
68-71; thrown into water, SI. 
2 , 76-78 ; 9 , 7; bringing out of 
water, SI. 2 , 79-94; in rain, SI. 
2 , 9, 10, 94; clothing for, SI. 
2 ) 9 ) 951 10 , 4 °; 12 , 4 - See 
also Pollution. 

Corpse chamber, Byt. 2 , 36. 
Creation of prototypes, Bd. 1, 8 ; 
Zs. 1, 5; of archangels, Bd. 
1 , 23, 26; of the world, Bd. 1 , 
25, 28; Zs. 1 , 20; of demons, 
Bd. 1 , 10, 24, 27 ; of time, Zs. 
1 ) 24 - 

Crowing of a hen, SI. 10 , 30. 

Cyrus, Int. 9 ; Bd. 34 , 8 n. 

Dabistan, book, Byt. 1, 1 n. 

DlWak nask, SI. 12 , 40. 

Dih/akih-i Ashovahijto, man, Bd. 33 , 
10. 

Daa'-arAa, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 
Da< 7 -Afiharmazd, com., Byt. 1, 7 ; 3 , 
16; SI. 1 , 4 n. 

Dai-farukh, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

DiWgun, man, SI. 1 , 4 n. 

Da/lrik/, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Da< 7 istan-i dimk, book, Int. 32, 33, 
46, 47; Bd. 15 , 22 n; 29 , 5 n, 
6n; author of, Bd. 33 , ion, 
11 n. 

T)aJ-\ veh, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

Dahak, king, Bd. 17 , 5; 20 , 23; 
29 , 9; 30 , 16; 31 , 5-7; 34 , 5; 
Byt. 3 , 34; SI. 10 , 28 n. See 
Az-i Dahak. 

Dah-homast, rite, Byt. 2 , 59 n. 
Dahman afringan, SI. 13 ,43 n; 17 , 5 n. 
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Dai, land, Bd. 15 , 29. 

Daitik m., see JCa.kad-i Daitik. 

— r., Bd. 20 , 7, 13, 23 n; 24 , 14; 

29 , 5 n ; Zs. 2 , 6. 

Dakhma, Byt. 2 , 36 n; SI. 2 , (6,) 
9n, ion, 1 in, 75 n. See De¬ 
pository for the dead. 
Damaghan, town, Bd. 20, 18 n; 29 , 
14 n. 

Damdarf nask, Int. 24, 48; Zs. 9 , 
(1,) 16; SI. 10 , 22 ; 12 , 5. 
Damnak, man, Bd. 31 , 36, 39. 
Dara^a r., Bd. 20 , 7, 32; 24 , 15. 
Darai, king, Bd. 33 , 2 ; 34 , 8. 
Dargam r., Bd. 20 , 7, 14. 

Darius Codomannus, Int. 24; Bd. 
34 , 8 n. 

— Hystaspes, Int. 9. 

Darspet m., Bd. 12 , 2, 20 n. 
Dashtanistan, SI. 2 ,75 ; 3, 4 n, (6 n,) 

11 n. 

Dastan, man, Bd. 81 , 37. 

Dastur, Bd. 19 , 36. See High- 
priest. 

Davad m., Bd. 12 , 29, 30. 

Davans, man, SI. 12 , 29. 

Dayrid r., Bd. 20 , 26 n. 

Days, lengths of, Bd. 25 , 3-6 ; names 
of angels applied to them, Bd. 
27 , 24; SI. 22 , 1-30; 23 , 1-4. 
Dead matter, Byt. 2 , 36; SI. 2 , 
(30 n,) 32, 35, 63, 73, 77, 78, 
102, 104-107, 109-112; 10, 12, 
20; 12, 13. 

Deaf and dumb, SI. 5 , 7; 8, 1. 
Deana m., Bd. 12 , 30 n. 

Death, accidental, SI. 10 , 32 ; on a 
bedstead, SI. 2 , 13; 17 , 14; on 
a bridge, SI. 2 ,20; on a carpet, 
SI. 2 , 101; on a cloth, SI. 2 , 12 ; 
on the ground, SI. 2 , 14-16 ; in 
a hall, SI. 2 , 45 ; in a house, SI. 
2 , 38-44 ; in a jar, SI. 2 , 31; on 
a roof, SI. 2 ,18, 21; in a room, 
SI. 2 , 22; when seated, SI. 2 , 
24 ; by strangulation, SI. 2 , 23; 
17 , 13; on a tree, SI. 2 , 25-29 ; 
in a vessel, SI. 9 , 7; in a wilder¬ 
ness, SI. 2 , 47. 

Demonized men, SI. 17 , 7. 

Demons, Bd. 5 , 7; Zs. 2 , 4; Byt. 
2 , 40, 62; 3 , 9, 21, 33 ; SI. 9 , 5, 
8; 12 , 12; 15 , 6 ; 17 , 3; origin, 
Bd. 1 , 10; end, Bd. 1, 21, 22; 
6, 4 ; 30 , 29-32 ; names, Bd. 1 , 
24, 27; 3 , 3, 6-9, 21; 7 , 8, 10, 


12; 28, 7-2°, 23-36, 39, 4°, 

42 ; 30 , 29, 30 ; Zs. 4 , 4; 6, 9, 
11, 13; council, Bd. 3 ,1-9; 12 , 
8; incursion, Bd. 3 , 10, 21, 25, 
26; 7 , 8, 12 ; mislead men, Bd. 
15 , 9, 12, 17, 18 ; use nail-par¬ 
ings as weapons, Bd. 19 , 19, 20; 
SI. 12 , 6; opposed by cock, Bd. 
19 , 33; SI. 10 , 30 n ; beget the 
ape, bear, and negro, Bd. 23 ,1, 
2; described, Bd. 28 , 1-46; 
figures of, Byt. 1 , 4; 2 , 16; — 
with dishevelled hair, Byt. 1 , 5; 
2 , 22, 24-29, 36; 3 , 1, 6,13, 34; 
discomfited, Byt. 2 , 16, 17; 3 , 
40, 41; reside in idol-temples, 
Byt. 3 , 30, 36, 37; attack Zara- 
tujt, SI. 10 , 4; 12 , 11; in the 
north, SI. 10 , 7 ; 12 ,18; 14 , 2 n. 
Demon worship, SI. 8, 4; 14 , 1. 

— worshippers, Byt. 3 , 24. 
Depository for the dead, SI. 2 , 75; 
13 , 19. See Dakhma and Re¬ 
ceptacle. 

Destroyer, Bd. 2 , 4, 8; 3 , 1, 23; 7 , 
1; 20 , 6 ; 27 , 1; Zs. 7 , 3 ; SI. 
10 , 3 ; 13 , 30. 

Development of animals, Bd. 10 , 2, 
3; 14 , 3-7; Zs. 9 , 7-9; fire, 
Zs. 11 , 1-10; lakes, Zs. 6, 7, 8, 
22 ; land, Bd. 11 ,2 ; Zs. 7 , 8-11; 
man, Bd. 15 , 1-5 ; Zs. 10 , 3-6 ; 
minerals, Zs. 10 , 2 ; mountains, 
Bd. 8, 1-5 , 12 , 1, 2, 11, 28, 41; 
Zs. 7 , 1-7; plants, Bd. 9 , 2-6 ; 
10 , 1; 14 , 1, 2 ; Zs. 8, 1-5 ; 9 , 
1-6; rivers, Bd. 7 , 15-17; Zs. 
6, 20, 21; seas, Bd. 7 , 6, 14; 
Zs. 6, 6-8, 14-19. 

Deyrid r., Bd. 20 , 7 n, 12 n. 

Diglat r., Bd. 20 , 7, 10, 12, 26; Zs. 
6, 2on. 

Dilman town, Bd. 20 , 12 n. 
Dimavand m., Bd. 12 , 29, 31; 20 , 
27; 29 , 9; Byt. 3 , 55. 

Din, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; Byt. 2 , 59 
n; month, Bd. 25 , 3, 11, 20. 
See Dino. 

Dim-vagarkara', book, Zs. 9 , 1 n; 
Byt. 1 , 1 n; 3 , 25 n; SI. 9 , 9 n; 
10, 3 n, 4 n, 13 n, 21 n, 25 n, 26 
n, 28 n, 29 n; 12, 4 n, 17 n. 
DInkanf, book, SI. 10 , 22 n, 23 n; 
last editor of, Int. 64 ; Bd. 33 , 
(nn;) SI. 8, 23 n; quoted, 
Zs. 9 , 1 n; Byt. 1 , 1 n; 2 , 3 n, 
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19 n; 3 , 25 n, 43 n, 52 n, 61 n ; 
SI. 6, 7 n; 9 , 9 n; 10 , 3 n, 4 n, 
8 n, 13 n, 21 n, 25 n, 26 n, 28 n, 
2911; 12 , 411, 1711; 19 , in, 
4 n. 

Din6, angel, SI. 22 , 8, 15, 23, 24; 23 , 
4. See_ Din. 

Din-pavan-Ataro, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; 
SI. 23 , 2, 4 n. 

D'm-pavan-Dino, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; 
SI. 23 , 4. 

Din-pavan-Mitr6, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; 
SI. 23 , 3, 4 n. 

Dirham, SI. 1 , (2 ;) 8, (3 n;) 10 , 24; 

11, 2 ; 16 , in, 2, 3. 

Dirt, span, Bd. 26 , 3 n; SI. 16 , 4. 
Dog’s gaze, SI. 2 , 1-3, 56, 63, 66, 71, 
84, 85; 10, 10, 12, 32, 33. 
Do-h6mast, rite, SI. 16 , 6. 
Do-patkar, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Doubtful actions, SI. 10 , 25, 27. 
Dr6nd, see Sacred cake. 

Dr%askan, demon, Bd. 31 , 6 . 
Drvasp, angel, SI. 11 , 4. 

Dualism, Int. 68-70. 

Dubasru^&I nask, SI. 10 , 13. 

Dughda or Dukdav, woman, Bd. 32 , 
10 ; SI. 10 , 4 ; 12 , 11. 

Dul, zod., Bd. 2, 2. 

Durasrob, man, Bd. 31 , 13, 31; 32 , 
1 ; 33 , 3, 4. 

Durnamik, man, Bd. 33 , 5. 
Duroshasp, man, Bd. 31 , 14, 27. 
Dvasrub or Dvasrug-ad nask, see 
Dubasr%!<£ 

Dvazdah-hoinast nask, Zs. 9 , in; 
rite, Byt. 2,(59;) 3,25,27,37; 
SI. 16 , 6. 

Eating in the dark, SI. 9 , 8 . 

Egypt, Int. 21 ; Bd. 20 , 8 n ; Zs. 6 , 

20 n. 

Erezishd m., Bd. 12 , 12 n. 

Erezraspa, man, Bd. 29 , 1 n. 
Erezuro m., Bd. 12 , 16 n. 

Esther, book, Byt. 2 , 17 n. 
Etymander r., Bd. 20 , 17 n. 
Euphrates r., Bd. 20 , ion, nn; 
Byt. 3 , 5 n. 

Euxine, Bd. 13 , 15 n; 20 , 8 n. 
Ever-stationary, SI. 6, 2 ; 18 , 4 n. 
Evil eye, Bd. 28 , 2 n, 14, 36. 

Evil spirit, Zs. 1, o ; SI. 8, 2 3; 12 , 
7; 13 , 28 ; like the devil, Int. 
69, 70; origin of evil, Bd. 1 , 1, 
9-22, 24 ; cast down, Bd. 3 , 1- 


5; 11 , 6; 30 , 29, 30, 32; Byt. 
3 , 35 , 4 °; SI. 13 , 24, 36 ; com¬ 
forted, Bd. 3 , 6-8 ; described, 
Bd. 3 , 9 ; 28 , 40, 41 ; attacks 
creation, Bd. 3 , 10-17, 21, 24- 
27 ; 6, 1-4; 8, 1 ; 11, §,; 18 , 

2, 5; 19 , 10 ; 28 , 1, 3; misleads 
men, Bd. 15 , 8, 9 ; 28 , 6 ; an¬ 
cestor of Dahak, Bd. 31 , 6 ; his 
future evil-doings, Byt. 2 , 54 ; 

3 , 24, 33. See Aharman. 
Extinguishing fire, SI. 7 , 9 ; 20 , 15. 
Extirpation of sin, SI. 8, 18. 

Ezra, book, Byt. 2 , 17 n, 

Faranak, woman, Bd. 31 , 3m. 
Farangis, woman, Bd. 31 , 18 n. 
Farghanah, land, Bd. 20 , 2011. 
Farhank, woman, Bd. 31 , 31-33. 
Farman sin, SI. 1 , (1, 2;) 2 , 51; 3 , 
27, 28 ; 4 , 10, 14 n; 5 , 3 n • 
6, 3n; 8, 9n; 11, 1, (2;) 16 , 
(i>) 5 - 

Farukho, com., SI. 1 , 4 m 
FasS, town, Bd. 29 , 14m 
Fayum, land, Int. 21. 

Feast, Byt. 2 , 45. See Sacred feast. 
Female things, Bd. 16 , 6. 

Feridun, king, Bd. 31 , 7 n, 31 n. See 
FreJun. 

Fiends, Bd. 2 , 11; 30 , 30; Zs. 1 , 5; 

4 , 2 ; Byt. 3 , 30, 37 ; SI. 9 , 8 ; 
13 , 10, 13 ; 19 , 5 ; 20 , 9, 11 ; 
origin, Bd. 1, 10; destroyed, 
Bd. 2 , 10; 19 , 33, 34, 36; 20 , 
6 ; Zs. 10 , 1; SI. 13 , 23, 32, 46 ; 
described, Bd. 28 , 13, 14, 20, 
33 , 37 ; Christians, Byt. 3 , 3, 5; 
serpents, Byt. 3 , 52; of men¬ 
struation, SI. 3 , 29; become 
pregnant, SI. 10 , 7; 12 , 18. See 
Arch-fiends. 

Finger-breadth, meas., Bd. 21 , 1 ; 
26 , (3n;) 27,25; SI. 2 , 118; 
4 , 2, 5; 10 , 1. 

Fire, injured, Bd. 3 , 24; described, 
Bd. 17 , 1-9; Zs. 11 , 1-10; 
reverence, SI. 7 , 4; 10 , 37 ; to 
be kept up, SI. 12 , 3, 12. See 
Sacred fire. 

Fire-temple, see Abode of fires. 

Fish, classification, Bd. 10 , 4; 14 , 
12, 26; Zs. 9,9-14; genera¬ 
tion, Bd. 16 , 7 ; chief, Bd. 24 , 
13 - 

Flowers, Bd. 27 , 11, 24. 
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Fomalhaut, star, Bd. 2 , 711; SI. 11, 
4 n ; 14 , 511. 

Food not to be cast to the north at 
night, SI. 10 , 7 ; 12 , 18. 

Foot, tneas., Bd. 26 , 3n; SI. 2 , 18, 
77, 78n; 3 , 33 ; 21 , 2, 5-8. 

Forgiveness of trespasses, SI. 10 , 11. 

Frabizu, meas., Bd. 26 , 3n. 

Fradatfafsh, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11 , 
3 ; 26 , 10; 29 , 1 ; Byt. 3 , 47. 

Fradhakhati, man, Bd. 29 , sn. 

Fraguzak, woman, Bd. 31 , 14. 

Frahimrava, man, Bd. 32 , 10. 

FrSh-vakhsh-vindiLf, man, Bd. 33 , 1. 

Frangrasyan, king, Bd. 31 , i4n. 

Fraoreti ha, SI. 13 , 1 n. 

Frarast, meas., Bd. 26 , 3n. 

Frasast, cake, SI. 3 , (32n;) 14 , 3; 17 , 
5 *J. 

Frashaitar, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Frashakaiv/, see Renovation. 

Frashavakhsha, man, Bd. 33 , 1 n. 

Frashojtar, man, Bd. 33 , 3n. 

Fraslyiu, king, Bd. 12 , 20; 20 , 17, 
34; 21 , 6 ; 30 , 16; 31 , (14,) 15, 
18, 21, 22, 35; Zs. 11 , ion; 
Byt. 2 , 62 ; 3 , 34; SI. 10 , 28n. 

Frasizak, woman, Bd. 32 ,1 n. 

Frasp-i Km, man, Bd. 31 , 18, 19. 

Fra.it, man, Bd. 33 , 3. See next. 

Frait, man, Bd. 31 , 3m. 

Frastuye ha, SI. IS, 1. 

Frat r., Bd. 20 , 7,10, 11; Byt. 3 , 5. 

Fravahar, see Guardian spirits. 

Fravak, man, Bd. 15 , 25, 30, 31; 31 , 
1,6; 32 , 1 n. 

Fravakain, woman, Bd. 15 , 25. 

Fravarane hi, SI. 13 , 1. 

Fravanfikin, see Guardian spirits’ 
days. 

Fravanfin, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; SI. 22 , 
19; 23 , 3; day, SI. 11 , 40; 
month, Bd. 3 , 12; 25 , 7,13, 20; 
Zs. 2 , 1; SI. 11 , 4n. 

Fravashis, Bd. 1, 8n; 2 , ion. See 
Guardian spirits. 

Frazdan lake, Bd. 22 , 1, 5; Byt. 3 , 
i 3 - 

Frazhak, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Frazuiak, man, Bd. 31 ,14. 

FreJun, king, Bd. 20 , i2n; 28 , 3; 
29 , 9; 31 , (7-11,) 14, 27, 32 ; 
32 , in; 34 , 6; Byt. 3 , 55, 56, 
58; SI. 10 , 28n; 20 , 18; man, 
Bd. 33 , 3. 

Freh-khur</, man, Bd. 31 , 19. 

[ 5 ] 


Freh-mah, woman, Bd. 33 , 7. 
Freh-Sr6sh, man, Bd. 33 , 11. 

Frin, woman, Bd. 32 , 5, 7n. 

Fmii, woman, Bd. 31 , 33n ; 32 ,5n. 
Friftar, demon, Bd. 28 , 30. 

Fris, man, Bd. 31 , 13. 

Frobak fire, Bd. 17 , 5, 7 n; Zs. 11 , 
8-10; Byt. 3 , 29, 30, 37, 40; 
SI. 13 , 26. 

Fruits, Bd. 27 , 7, 23. 

Fryanb, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Fshusho-mathra, ritual, SI. 13 , 490. 
Future existence, Bd. 1, 1, 7, 21 ; 2, 
11; 11 , 6; 15 , 9 ; 30 , 1; Byt. 
2 , 55 5 3 , 62; SI. 8, 7, Hi 
6; 10, 19. 

Gadhwithvj, demon, Bd. 31 , 6. 
Gadman-homand m., Bd. 17 , 5 ; Zs. 

11 , 9; Byt. 3 , 29. 

Gaevani, man, Bd. 29 , 6n. 

Gah, Bd. 2 , 8 ; 25 , 9 n ; SI. 7 , 1 n ; 

14 , 4 n. See Period. 

Gihanbars, Bd. 25 , 1; SI. 12 , 3m; 

18 , (3m) See Season-festivals. 
Glk, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Gam, meas., Bd. 26 , 3 n. 

Ganava d m., Bd. 12 , 29, 34; 19 , 8. 
Ganrak mainok, Bd. 1 , 1 n, 3 n. See 
Evil spirit. 

Garafsa, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Garoi/man, Bd. 30 , 12, 13, 27; SI. 

6, (3n,) 4; 11 , 3. See Heaven. 
Gariasp, man, Bd. 29 , 7n ; 31 , 2 6n, 
27n. 

Garsivaz, man, Bd. 31 , 15m 
Gasanbar, see Season-festivals. 
Gatha days, Bd. 5 , 7 ; 25 , 7n. 
Githas, hymns, Bd. 12 , 7 n ; Zs. 11 , 
ion; Byt. 2 , 60; SI. 9 , i2n; 

10 , 6 ; quoted, Zs. 5 , 4 ; SI. 12 , 
28 ; mystic meaning, Si. 13 , 1- 
49; extent, SI. 13 , 50, 51. 

Gau, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Gaui ^-ivya, Av., SI. 2 , 43 n; 13 , 12 n. 
— hudhau, Av., SI. 2 , 43n ; 3 , 3211; 

11 , 4n. See Sacred butter. 
Gaydmar d, man, Bd. 3 , in, 14, 17, 

19-23; 4 , 1; 15 , 1, 31; 24 , 1; 
30 , 7, 9; 31 , I; 32 , in; 34 , 1, 
2 ; Zs. 2 , 6, 8 ; 3 , 2 ; 4 , 3, 5, 9, 
10; 5 , 4; 10 , 1-3; 11 , ion; 
SI. 10 , 2 8n. 

Gazdum, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Gefar-t6ra, man, Bd. 31 , 7 ; 32 , 1 n. 
Gehan-bun sea, Zs. 6, 14. 

e e 
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Gel, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Gemini, Bd. 2 , 2; SI. 21 , 2. 
Genealogies, Bd. 16 , 24-30; 31 ,1- 
41; 32 , 1-10 ; 33 , 1-11. 
Generation, Bd. 16 , 1-7. 

Georgia, Bd. 20 , 13m 
Gesbakht m., Bd. 12 , 29. 
Geti-kharW, rite,. Bd. 30 , (28 ;) SI. 

6, 6 ; 12 , 30; 17 , 5n. 

Ghazni, town, Bd. 22 , sn. 

Giklan sea, Bd. 20 , 24. 

Gilan, land, Bd. 12 , 17. 

Gi<w, man, Bd. 29 , 6. 

Glory, royal, Bd. 31 , 32, 33; 34 , 4. 
Glossary, Av.-Pahl., SI. 10 , 39 n. 

— Huz.-Paz., Int. 16, 17. 

God (‘ celestial beings ’), Bd. 17 , 8; 
Zs. 11 , 6; SI. l,o; 8, 22, 23; 
1 °, 3, 5 i 14 , o; 19 , 7 ; 21, 4 ; 
22, 30. 

Gogo^asp, com., SI. 1 , 3 ; 2 , 74, 82, 
„ 119 - 

Go?, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

G6kar<? tree, Bd. 9 , 6; 18 , 1; 24 , 
27 ; 27 , 4- 

Got-ihar, meteor, Bd. 5 , 1; 28 , 44; 
30 , 18, 31. 

Golden age, Byt. 1 , in, 4; 2 , 16. 
Gomfiz, see Bull’s urine. 

Good works, Zs. 1 , 14, 18; 4 , 6; 
11 , 6 ; Byt. 2 , 33 . 38, 64; SI. 2 , 
53 , 93 5 6, 3, 4, 6; 7 , 4, 6, 7 5 
8, 1, 5, 20, 22 ; 9 , 6 ; 10 , 25, 
27, 29; 12 ,1, 2, 29; 17 , 8; 20 , 
1, 4, 5 ; imputed, SI. 4 , 14; 6, 

1, 2; 7 , 6; 8, 4; 10 , 22-24; 
12, 15, 16, 31 ; 16 , 6. 

G6pat6, land, Bd. 29 , sn. 
Gopatshah, chief, Bd. 29 , 5; 31 , 20, 
22 ; Byt. 2 , 1. 

Goj, angel, Bd. 4 , 4n; 27 , 24; Byt. 

2 , 59n; SI. 11 , 4n; 23 , 2. 
Go/asp, com., SI. 1 , 3 n. 

Gojt-i Fryano, man, Byt. 2 , 1; tale 
of, SI. 21 , on. 

Gojurvan, angel, Bd. 4 , 2-5; Zs. 3 , 

I, 3; SI. 11 , 4n; 22 , 14. 

Greek inscriptions, Int. 19. 

Greeks, Byt. 3 ,5. 

Griffon, Bd. 14 , 11, 23; 19 , 18; 24 , 

II, 29; Zs. 8, 4. 

Guardian spirits, Bd. 1, (8n;) 2 , 10, 
11; 4 , 4 ; 6, 3 ; 29 , 8 ; 32 , 9 ; 
SI. 9 ,n; 11 , 4; 17 , 4, 6; 19 , 
8; days devoted to, Byt. 2 , 45; 
SI. 10 , 2; 12 , 31. 


GfiAinz, man, Bd. 29 , 6. 

Gurgan, land, Bd. 20 , 24m 
Gurg-istan, land, Bd. 20 ,13m 
Guaasp fire, Bd. 17 , 7; Zs. 6, 2 2n; 

Byt. 3 , ion. SeeVLmasp. 
Gujnasp fire, Zs. 6, 22; 11 , 8-10; 

Byt. 3 , ion, 37, 40. 

Guzak, princess, Bd. 31 , 9, 14. 

—, woman, Bd. 15 , 28. 

Gamagan, land, Bd. 29 , 14m 
Gamasp, priest, SI. 11 , 4. 
Gar6-danghu, man, Bd. 29 , 1 n. 
Garno, Byt. 2 , 45. See Feast. 

Geh, fiend, Bd. 3 , 3, 6-9 ; SI. 3 , 2911. 
Girajt nask, SI. 10 , 28 n. See Kid- 
vast. 

Givan, lun. man., Zs. 4 , 8. 

Gumin, town, Bd. 12 , 34 n. 

Hadhayoj, ox, Bd. 19 , 13 ; 29 , 5 n; 
30 , 25. 

Ha^okht nask, Bd. 15 , 7 n; Byt. 3 , 
(25,) 28 ; SI. 12 , 19, 30; 13 , 6, 
10 ; 16 , 6. 

I JaeWasp, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 
Hagiabad inscriptions, Int. 20 n. 
Hama^an, town, Bd. 12, 12; 19 , 3n; 
22 ,^ 6 . 

Hamemal,see Sin affecting accusers. 
Hamespamadayem, season, Bd. 25 , 6 . 
Ha mid, man, Bd. 33 , n. 
Hamistakan, SI. 6, 2. See Ever- 
stationary. 

Harmed, see Contagion. 

Hamun, lake, Bd. 13 , i6n. 
Haptok-ring, stars, Bd. 2 , 7; 5 , 1; 

13 , 12 ; 14 , 28 ; SI. 11 , 4. 
Hardar, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 

Hardarsn, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 

Harhaz r., Bd. 20 , 7, 27. 

Haro r., Bd. 12 , 9n; 20 , 7,15, 16. 
Has, SI. 10 , 6; 13 , 1. See Chapter. 
Hasar of distance, Bd. 14 , 4; 16 , 7; 
26 , (1,) 2 n; SL 9 , 1 n; — of 
time, Bd. 25 , 5; SI. 9 , (1.) 
Hathra, meas., Bd. 7 , 8n; 26 , in; 
SI. 9 , in. 

Haug, Professor, Int. 12, 25, 26, 29. 
Havan gah, Bd. 25 , 9, 10; SI. 7 , 1 n; 

14 , 4n. 

Heaven, grades in, Bd. 12 , 1; SI. 6 , 
3n; garcVman, Bd. 30 , 12, 13, 
27; Zs. 11 , 2; SI. 6, 3 n, 4; 11 , 
3 ; 13 , 8 ; vahijt, Bd. 30 , 27; 
Zs. 1, 14; SI. 6, 2, 3, 5; 12 , 28; 
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15 , 8, 13, 19, 24, 29, 30; 18 , 411; 
22 , 9, 18, 22,29 See also Best 
existence. 

Heaven, not to be despaired of, SI. 

12, 28, 29. 

Hebrew laws, SI. 3 , i4n, isn, i8n, 
26 n. 

Hedgehog, Bd. 14 , 19; 19 , 28; SI. 

2, 59 ; 10, 31; 12, 20. 

Hell, Bd. 15 , 9 ; 22 , 10; Zs. 1 , 14; 
SI. 6, 2,6; 8, 5,7. 13; 12 , 4,28 ; 
18 , 4n; described, Bd. 3 , 27; 
28 , 47, 48; abode of demons, 
Bd. 3 , 26; Byt. 3 , 30, 35; for 
the wicked, Bd. 30 ,12,13 ; gate 
of, Bd. 12 , 8; 28 , 18; Zs. 2 , 
4; SI. 10 , 7n; 13 , 19 ; purified, 
Bd. 30 , 31, 32 ; grades in, SI. 
6, 3 n. 

Helmand r., Bd. 20 , 17 n. 

Hendva r., Bd. 20 , 7, 9n. 

Heri r., Bd. 20 , isn, i6n. 
Hetumand r., Bd. 12 , 9 n; 20 , 7, 17, 
34 5 21, 3m 

Hiddekel r., Bd. 20 , 12 n; Byt. 3 , 
21 n. 

High-priest, dastfir, Bd. 19 , 36; 28 , 
20; Byt. 3 , 52 ; SI. 8, 10; 9 , 

2, 4; 10, 5, 20-23, 31; 12, 2, 
14-16 ; rad, Bd. 29 , 1 n ; Byt. 

3 , 52 ; SI. 8, 1, 2, 5, 6, 14, 21; 

13 , 2, 29 ; supreme, Bd. 24 , 1; 
SI. 9 , 3; see Supreme Zaratmt. 

Hikhar, SI. 2 , (30U,) 95. See Bodily 
refuse. 

Hindus, Bd. 28 , 34; Byt. 3 , 14, 17; 
SI. 2 , 58 n. 

Hindfistan,Bd. 20 , 9; 25 ,15; 29,15. 
Hindva m., Bd. 12 , 6n. 

Hirat, town, Bd. 20 ,16 n. 

Hiritis, men, Byt. 3 ,19. 

Hiriyan, men, Byt. 3 , 19m 
Hoazarodathhri, chief, Bd. 29 , 1. 
Holy-water, Bd. 21 , 3, 4; Byt. 2 , 
59 1 SI. 2 , (43;) 7 , 9; 12 , 5; 
13 , 9 ; 15 , 12; 16 , 6. 

Horn, angel, Bd. 7 , 3 ; 27 , 24; Zs. 
6, 3; SI. 11 , 4, 6; — drfin, SI. 
10 , 2; —juice, SI. 10 ,16; 13 , 
in, 9n; —mortar, Si. 9 , 12n; 
13 , 9n; — tree, Bd. 9 ,6n; 18 , 
2,3; 24 , 18; 27 , 4 , 24; 30 , 25; 
Zs. 8, 5; — twigs, SI. 9 , 12 n; 
13 , 9n. 

H6mast, rite, Byt. 2 , (59x1;) SI. 9 , 
12 n; 10, 6 n. 


Horvada d, angel, Bd. 1 , (26;) 27 , 
24; 30 , 29; Byt. 3 , 29; SI. 9 , 
8; 13 , 14; 15 , 3, 5, 25,29; 22 , 
6 ; 23 ,1; month, Bd. 25 , 20. 

— yart, Byt. 1 , 6. 

Hoshyang, king, Bd. 15 , (28;) 31 , 1, 

2, 9 n, 3 2n; 32 , in; 34 , 3, 4; 
Zs. 11 , 10; SI. 10 , 28n. 

House-ruler, SI. 13 , 11,15, 4m, 44; 
19 , 5. 

Hubakht, man, Bd. 33 , 1. 

HudinO, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Hugar m., Bd. 7 , 15 n; 12 , 2, (5,) 
6 ; 13 , 4; 22 , 11; 24 , 17 ; Byt. 

3 , 31 n. 

Hukairyaa' m., Byt. 3 , 31. 
Hukhshathrotemai, prayer, SI. 10 , 
5 n; 13 , 22. 

Humai, woman, Bd. 33 , 7; queen, 
Bd. 34 , 8. 

Human, man, Bd. 31 ,17. 

Human monstrosities, Bd. 15 , 5, 31. 
Humatanam, prayer, Si. 10 , 5n; 13 , 
16, 22. 

Hunting, SI. 8, 3. 

Hush, beverage, Bd. 19 ,13; 30 , 25. 
Hushfiifar, apostle, Bd. 21 , 6; 32 , 
7 n, (8;) Byt. 3 , nn, 13, 34n, 
( 43 , 44 ,) 47 , 48, 6in; SI. 13 , 5. 
Hushe<far-mah, apostle, Bd. 30 , 2; 
32 , 7n, (8;) Byt. 3 , 52, 53; SI. 
13 , 5. 

Husparam nask, Byt. 2 , 37 n; SI. 10 , 

(21;) 12,1,7,14,31; 13,17. 

Husru, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3; lake, Bd. 
22, 1, 8. 

Huvasp, chief, Bd. 29 ,1. 
Huzavarak, man, Bd. 31 , 41. 
Huzvari; logograms, Int. 14-20. 
Huaetumaithi ha, SI. 13 , 7, 14, 27. 
Hvandkdn, man, Bd. 29 ,1. 

Hv ara, Av., SI. 1 , 1 n. 

Kvare-/iithra, man, Bd. 32 , 5 n. 

H vembya, man, Bd. 29 , 5. 

H-vov, woman, Bd. 32 , 7 n, 8; SL 
10, 21 n. 

Huyaona, land, Byt. 2 , 49m 
Hyrcania, Bd. 20 , 24m 

Iaxartes r., Bd. 20 , 20 n. 

Ibairaz, man, Bd. 29 , 6 . 

Ibitak, man, Bd. 32 , i n. 

Idolators, Int. 50, 51; Bd. 3 , 20 n; 

15 , 28n; Byt. 3 , nn. 

Idolatry, SI. 9 , 2, 3. 

Idols, Bd. 28 , 34 ; Byt. 1 , 4m 

e e 2 
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Idol-temples, Bd. 17 , 7 ; Byt. 3 , 30, 
3 <>, 37 - 

Imam-aaa'-zam ha, SI. 13 , 19. 

Immortal men, Bd. 29 , 5-9; 30 , 17. 

Incursion of the evil spirit, Bd. 3 , 
10-26 ; Zs. 2 , 1-11; 4 , 1-6. 

Indar, demon, Bd. 30 , 29m See 
Andar. 

India, Bd. 15 , 29 n; 20 , 9n ; 20 , 4; 
Byt. 3 , 44n; SI. 2 , 6n, 22n, 
32n ; 4 , sn, 6n, 11 n, i2n; 9 , 
9n; 16 , 1 n; 17 , 2n. 

Indian ocean, Bd. 20 , 8n. 

Indra, god, Bd. 1 , 27m 

Indus r., Bd. 20 , 8n, 9n, 22n, 28n ; 
Byt. 3 , 38n. 

Infant, treatment, SI. 10 , 16; pro¬ 
tected by fire, SI. 12 ,12. 

Infection, SI. 2 , 55, 59, (6o-)62. See 
Paitre^. 

Infidel, SI. 6, 6. 

Invoking angels, SI. 9 , 11-13. 

Inward prayer, SI. 3 , (6-) 9, 21; 4 , 
3, 911; 5 , 4 n; 10 , 14, 26; 14 , 
3. See Baz, Vfig. 

Iran, Bd. 12 , 9n; Zs.6, 17; Byt. 2 , 
51,63; 3 , 37n, 44n; SI. 10 , 2811; 
countries of, Bd. 23 , 3 ; Byt. 1 , 
in; 2 , 24, 26, 49 ; 3 , 5-7, 10, 
20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 36, 38, 39; 
kings of, Bd. 31 , 32 n ; 32 , 1 n. 

Iranian, countries, Bd. 19 , 15 ; Byt. 
2 , 28, 29; kings, Bd. 34 , 4n; 
Byt. 3 , 51 ; logograms, Int. 14, 
18, 19; rule, Bd. 29 , 4n; SI. 
13 , 7 n. 

Iranians, Bd. 12 , 33; 15 , 28; 31 , 
21; Byt. 2 , 33m 

Iron age, Byt. 1, in, 5; 2 , 22; 3 , 
12 n. 

Isa<fvastar, man, Bd. 30 , ion; 32 , 


5 , 7 - 


Isfendiyar, prince, Bd. 31 , 29n; Byt. 
2, 17m 

Ispahan, Bd. 12 , 40 n; 20 , 15 n, 2 6 n; 
31 , 40 n. 

Istudgar nask, Byt. 1 ,1 n. See Stu</- 
gar. 

Itha hi, SI. 13 , 20; prayer, SI. 3 , 35; 

5 , 2, 5, 7; see the next. 
Itha-aa'-yazamaide ha, SI. 13 ,18. 
Izak, princess, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 


J in Oriental words is printed G. 
Jamshed, Bd. 23 , in; 31 , 27n. 
Jew, SI. 6, 7. 


Judge, unjust, SI. 10 , 18. 

Jupiter, planet, Bd. 5 , 1; Zs. 4 , 7, 
8, 10 ; Byt. 3 , 4, 18. 

Justi, Professor, Int. 26, 66n. 

Kabed-rikaft m., Bd. 12 , 2, 21. 
Kabisah dispute, Bd. 25 , 3 m 
Kabulistan, Byt. 3 , 13m 
Kad, priest, Bd. 33 , 1, 2. 

Kadan, title, Bd. 31 , 15. 
Kao'-moi-urva ha, SI. 13 , 33. 

Kaf m., Bd. 12 , 2, 14. 

Kahrkas, bird, Bd. 14 , 23; 10 , 25, 
3 i- 

Kaht, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Kahtsar, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Kahus, Byt. 3 , 9 n. See Kai-Kaus. 
Kai-Apiveh, prince, Bd. 31 , 25, 28, 
31 , 34 - 

— Arsh, prince, Bd. 31 , 25. 

— Kaba d, king, Bd. 34 , 7. 

— Kaus, king, Bd. 31 , 25, 3m; 34 , 

7; Byt. 3 , 9. 

— Ka \’&d, king, Bd. 31 , 28; 34 , 7n; 

SI. 10 , 28 n. See Kava<f. 

— Khusrob, king, Bd. 17 , 7 ; 31 , 18, 

25; 34 , 7 ; SI. 10 , 2811. 

— Loharasp, king, Bd. 31 , 29; 34 , 

7; SI. 10 , 28n. 

— Pisan (or Pisin), prince, Bd. 31 , 

25, 28. 

— Qubad, king, Bd. 31 , 24m 

— Us, king, Zs. 11 , ion; SI. 10 , 

28n. 

— Vbtasp, king, Bd. 34 , 7 ; Byt. 3 , 

1 in; SI. 10 , 28n. 

— Vyarsh, prince, Bd. 31 , 25. 

Kalak, town, Bd. 12 , 35. 

Kala^ang, zod., Bd. 2 , 2; 5 , 6. 
Kamah Bahrah, Zs. 9 , in; SI. 2 , zn. 
Kamindan, land, Bd. 22 , 10. 
Kam-nemoi-zam ha, SI. 13 , 30. 
Kamrutf sea, Bd. 13 , 7, 15; Zs.6, 

J 4 - 

Kanabad, town, Bd. 12 , 34m 
Kanak-i Barziit, man, Bd. 31 , 23. 
Kangdes, land, Bd. 12 , 2 ; 20 , 31; 
29 , 4, 5, 10; 32 , 5; Byt. 3 , 25, 

26. 

Kaoirisa m., Bd. 12 , 25n. 

Kar fish, Bd. 14 , 12; 24 , in, 13. 
Karap, title, Byt. 2 , 3. 

Karapan, title, Zs. 11, ion; Byt. 2 , 
3 n. 

Karm, tribe, Byt. 3 , 7. 

Karmak, tribe, Byt. 2, 49. 
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Karmen, tribe, Byt. 3 , 20. 

Karsaspo, king, SI. 10 , 28 n. 
Karsevaz, prince, Bd. 81 , 15. 
Kariipt, bird, Bd. 14 , 23 ; 19 , 16; 
24 , 1 n, 11, 29n. 

Kasak or Kasik r., Bd. 20 , 7, 9n, 

3 °. 

Kaiki-zard, town, Bd. 12 , 3on. 
Kajmir, land, Bd. 29 , 4, 15. 

Kasp r., Bd. 20 , 30. 

Katayun, man, Bd. 31 , 8. 

Kaus Kaman, SI. 2 , 2n. 

Kava d, king, Bd. 31 , 24, 25; Byt. 1 , 
5n; 2 , 2in. See Kal-Ka vad. 
Kavi Aipi-vanghu, prince, Bd. 31 , 
25n. 

— Arshan, prince, Bd. 31 , 25n. 

— Byarshan, prince, Bd. 81 , 2511. 

— Husravangh, king, Bd. 31 , 25m 

— Pisanangh, prince, Bd. 31 , 25n. 

— Syavarshan, prince, Bd. 31 , 2 5n. 

— Usadhan, king, Bd. 31 , 25m 
Kavul, town, Bd. 12 , 22 ; 17 , 6. 
Kaufili, tribe, Byt. 2 , 49. 
Kavulistan, land, Bd. 17 , 6 ; 29 , 11; 

Byt. 3 , I3n, 29 n. 

Kay&n, Bd. 21 , 7 ; 28 , 15, 17 ; 31 , 
o, 2 5 n; Byt.l, 5; 2 ,17; 3 , 14, 
5 1 - 

Kayanians, Bd. 11 , 6 ; Byt. 3 , i4n; 
SI. 10 , 28n. 

KaySns, Byt. 3 , 25, 26; SI. 22 , 32. 
Keresani, king, Byt. 2 , 19m 
Keresasp, man, Bd. 29 , 7n; 31 , 26, 
27n, 36n; Byt. 3 , 59, 60. 
Keshvars, regions, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11 , 
(2-6;) 15 , 27; 17 , 4 ; Zs. 7 ,( 8 - 
11;) Byt. 3 , 47 ; SI. 10 , 28 n. 
Keva d, king, Byt. 1 , 5; 2 , 21. 
Kevan, planet, Bd. 5 , 1; 28 ,48; Zs. 

4 , 7. 

Khashm, demon, Bd. 29 , 5. See 
Aeshm. 

Khait nask, SI. 12 , 4 m See Dfu/ak. 
Khava, demon, Bd. 19 , 27. 

Khazar, land, Byt. 2 , 49m 
Kh6r sin, SI. 1 ,1, 2 ; 2 , 70; 3 , 25 n; 

11 , 1, 2; 16 , 5 - 
Khrutasp, man, Bd. 31 , 6. 
Khshmaibya hd, SI. 13 , 4, 14. 
Khshnuman, ritual, see Shnuman. 
Khudarak, tribe, Byt. 2 , 49n. 
Khugand, town, Bd. 20 , 20n. 
Khugistan, land, Bd. 12 , 9, 30 ; 20 , 

12, 26; 24 , 28 ; Zs. 7 , 7n. 
Khu»bya, title, Bd. 29 , 5 m 


Khur, angel, SI. 22 , 11; 23 , 2 ; day, 
Bd. 25 , 3. See Khurshev/. 
Khurasan, land, Bd. 12 , 18, 37; 20 , 
i3n, 2in; 25 ,16n; Byt. 2, 24n; 
3 , 19. 

Khurdad, angel, Byt. 2, 590; month, 
Bd. 25 , 2on. See Horvada^. 
Khurdah Avesta, SI. 8, 1 n. 
Khurshevi, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; Byt. 

2 , 59m See Khur. 

— /tihar, man, Bd. 32 , 5, 6, 7 m 

— mah, apostle, Byt. 3 , 52 n. 

— nyayij, ritual, SI. 7 , in; 17 , 5n. 

— yait, ritual, SI. 7 , 2 n. 
Khursherfar, apostle, Byt. 3 , 13 n. 
Khuiak, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Khusrd, king, Byt. 1 , 5, 7n, 8; 2 , 
21. 

— Mahda^/an, priest, Byt. 1, 7. 

— Noshirvan, king, Bd. 34 , 9n; Zs. 

8, 2on; Byt.l, 511, 7n; 2 , 2in. 
—• Parvlz, king, Bd. 34 , 9 n; Zs. 6, 
2on ; Byt. 3 , 11 n. 

Khusrov, man, Bd. 31 , 36, 40. 
Khusto nask, SI. 12 , 4n. See DadVak. 
Khvanaidis r., Bd. 20 , 7, 29n. 
Khvaniras, region, Bd. 5 , 9 ; 11 , (2- 
6;) 15 , 27; 17 , 4; 24 , 26, 27, 
29; 29 , 2, 3, 5n; 32 , in; Zs. 
6 , 21; 7 , (10;) Byt. 3 , 47; SI. 
10 , 28 n. 

Khvarae r., Bd. 20 , 7, 26. 

Khvarih, Bd. 12 , 2. 

Khvarisem, land, Bd. 12 , 12 ; 17 , 5, 
6 ; Zs. 11 , 9 ; Byt. 3 , 29n; lake, 
Bd. 22 , 1, 4. 

Khvast-airikht, man, Bd. 31 , 19. 
Khvegand r., Bd. 20 , 7, 19, 20. 
Khvetmano ha, SI. 13 , 70. 
Khvetuk-das, see Next-of-kin mar¬ 
riage. 

Khy6n, land, Byt. 2 , 49 n. 

Kilisyakih (Christianity), Byt. 2 , 19; 
3j 5j 8. 

Kiratano-biigeal, com., SI. 1 , 4 m 
Kirfak, see Good works. 

Kirman, land, Bd. 12 , 35n; 33 , ion; 
Byt. 2 , 24n; town, Zs. 1 , on; 
Byt. 3 , I7n. 

K6histan, land, Bd. 20 , 13 n; Byt. 

3 , 19. 

Koir r., Bd. 20 , 7, 24. 

Kokand, town, Bd. 20 , 2on. 
Kdndras m., Bd. 12 , 2, 25. 
K6ndrasp m., Bd. 12 , 2, 24; 22 , 30. 
Kri'ttika, lun. man., Bd. 2, 3n. 
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Kumij m., Bd. 12 , 32; land, Bd. 

20, 18. 

Kundak, demon, Bd. 28 , 42. 

Kur r., Bd. 20 , 8n, 24n. 

Kuran r., Bd. 20 , 26n. 

Kur d, tribe, Byt. 8, 7n, 20. 

KurLtk sheep, Bd. 14 , 15; Zs. 9 , 19. 
Kushtano-bqg&f, com., SI. 1 , 4n ; 2 , 
57, 81, 11.8; 6, 6, 7n; 8, 17. 
Kustik, Bd. 24 , 22 ; 30 , 30 n. See 
Sacred thread-girdle. 

Kyansih sea, Bd. 13 , 16; 20 , 34; 

21, 6, 7. 

Kakai-i Daitik m., Bd. 12 , 2, 7; 30 , 
33n ; Byt. 3 , 26. 

Kakhrai'dk, chief, Bd. 20 , 1. 
Kakhshnlu, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 

KamrOr, bird, Bd. 10 , 15; 24 , 11 n, 
29.; 27 , 3m 

Kathwaraspa, man, Bd. 29 , 1 n. 
Katra-miyan r., Bd. 20 , 7, 31. 
-Recast lake, Bd. 7 , 14; 12 , 36; 17 , 
7 ; 22 , 1, 2, 8; iZs. 0 , 22 ; Byt. 
3 , 10. 

Kldra.it nask, SI. 10 , 28. 

Jfihar-asiU, queen, Bd. 34 , 8. 

Kin or Kino m., Bd. 12 , 2, 13 ; 15 , 
29n; land, Bd. 12 , i3n, 22.; 
15 , 29n ; 31 , 3 ; Byt. 2 , 49m 
AM, tribe, Byt. 2 , 49; 3 , 17. 
.KinisUin, land, Bd. 12 , 9n, isn; 15 , 
29; 29 , 13; Zs. 7 , 7; Byt. 3 , 
14; SI. 6, 7n. 

ffinvac/ or Xinvar bridge, Bd. 12 , 7 ; 
28 , i8n; 30 , 33; SI.8, in; 12 , 
2n, 31 n; 13 , 2gn; 17 , 4n. 
KTJshmak, demon, Bd. 28 , 24. 
-Kitro-maino, prince, Bd. 29 , 5; Byt. 
3 , 25m 

Xitrfi-miyan, prince, Byt. 2 , 1; 3 , 
25, 26. 

Lakes, Bd. 13 , 1-4; 22 , 1-11; Zs. 
0, 7, 8, 22. 

Laran, land, Bd. 12 , 38. 

Laristan, land, Bd. 12 , 38m 
Laughter at prayer, SI. 10 , 29. 
La-vahak, man, Bd. 31 , 19. 

Leo, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 34 , 2 ; SI. 21 , 2, 6. 
Leucorrhcea, SI. 3 , 19. 

Libra, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 5 , 6; 34 , 2 ; Zs. 4 , 
8-10 ; SI. 21 , 2. 

Life, duration of, SI. 9 , 14. 

Liquids, Bd. 21 , 1. 

Logograms, Int. 13-17, 20. 


Loharasp, king, Bd. 28 , 15 n; 31 , 
28. See Kai-L6harasp. 
Luminaries, Bd. 2 , 1-8. 

Lunar mansions, Bd. 2 , 3. 

Madofryaif m., Bd. 12 , 32. 

Magh (ablution-seat), Byt. 2 , (36;) 
SI. 10 , 5 n. 

Mah, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; Byt. 2 , 59n; 
SI. 11 , 4n ; 12 , 8 ; 22 , 12 ; 23 , 2. 

— Auharmazd, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

— ayar, man, Bd. 33 , 7. 

— bdndak, man, Bd. 33 , 7. 

— bukht, man, Bd. 33 , 7. 

— da d, man, Bd. 33 , 1. 

— goraspo, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

— nyayir, ritual, SI. 7 , 4 n. 

— vasp, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

Mahik, zod., Bd. 2, 2. 

Mahvand-daif, com., Byt. 3 , 3 ; SI. 

I, 4 n. 

Maidhyairya, season, Bd. 25 , 3 n; 
SI. 18 , (3 n.) 

Maidhy6-shema, season, Bd. 25 , 3 n; 

SI. 18 , (3 n.) 

Male things, Bd. 10 , 6. 

Mdm-sozak, title, Bd. 31 , 14. 
Manicheans, SI. 0 , 7 n. 

Manih, heretic, SI. 0 , 7 n. 
Mansarspend, angel, SI. 11 , 4. See 
Maraspend. 

Manur m., Bd. 12 , 2, 10; king, Bd. 

33 , 4; man, Bd. 31 , 28. 

— i khurshe^-vinik, man, Bd. 31 , 11, 

12. 

— khurnak, man, Bd. 31 ,14; 32 ,1 n. 

— khurnar, man, Bd. 31 , 12, 14; 

32 , 1 n. 

Manuscripts, oldest Pahl. and Paz., 
Int. 21 ; of Bd., Int. 24-41; of 
Zs., Int. 48-50; of Byt., Int. 
56-59; of SI., Int. 65, 66. 
Manuiiihar, king, Bd. 12 , 10; 14 , 
15; 20 , 11, 31 , 12-14, 21, 23, 
31 ; 32 , 1, 4; 33 , 3, 4 n, 5. 9; 

34 , 6; Zs. 9 , 19; 11 , ion; 
Byt. 2 , 3n; SI. 10 , 28; man, 
Bd. 33 , 3. 

— son of Yudan-Yim, priest, Int. 

46, 47 ; Bd. 33 , ion. 

Marak m., Bd. 12, 29, 38. 
Maraspend, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; SI. 

II, 4 n; 22,29; 23,4; man, 
Bd. 33 , 3, 11; Byt. 2, 18 n. 

Manfan-veh, man, Bd. 33 , 6, 8. 
Marvf-bfu/, com., SI. 1 , 4 n; 2 , 86. 
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Margandak, man, Bd. 31 , 36, 40. 
Marg-argan, see Worthy of death. 
Marriage, refraining from, Si. 10 ,19. 

See also Next-of-kin. 

Mars, planet, Bd. 5 , 1. 

Maruv or Marv, land, Byt. 3 , 21. 
Marv r.,Bd. 12 ,9 n; 20 , 7, 21; 21 ,3. 
Mdshaha, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Mashya, man, Bd. 15 , 6, 11, 19, 20, 
30; 30 , 1, 7 ; 31 , 1; 32 , 1 n; 
34 , 3 ; Zs. 10 , 4; SI. 10 , 28 n. 
MashyQi, woman, Bd. 15 , 6, n, 20; 
30 , 1, 7 ; 32 , 1 n ; 34 , 3 ; Zs. 

10 , 4; SI. 10 , 28 n. 

Ma/vak, man, Bd. 33 , 5. 

Matro, man, Bd. 15 , 2. 

Matroyao, woman, Bd. 15 , 2. 
Mazanan demons, SI. 12 , 6. See 

Mazinikin. 

Mazda-ao'-moi ha, SI. 13 , 11. 
Mazdayasnian literature, Zs. 0, 1 n; 
Byt. 3 , 25 n; SI. 0 , 911; 10 , 
3 n, 4n, i3n, 2in, 25 n, 26n, 
28 n, 29 n; 12, 17 n ; —reli¬ 
gion, Bd. 20 , 7; 33 , 11 n. 
Mazdayasnians, SI. 12 , 4 ; 13 , 2 ; 
religion of, Int. 9 ; Bd. 1 , 2, 25 ; 

11 , 6 ; 12 , 41; 33 , 12 ; Byt. 1 , 
o; 2 , 2, 26, 46, 61; 3 , 1, 32, 
41, 46, 49; SI. 12 , 23. 

Mazdik, heretic, Byt. 1, 6 ; 2 , 21. 
Mazendaran, land, Bd. 3 , 20 n; 13 , 
15 n; 15 , 28 ; 10 , 5. 

Mazinikan demons, Bd. 3 , 20. See 
MazanSn. 

Measures, linear, Bd. 28 , 1-3. 

Meat, unfit for rites, SI. 10 , 34; 
when not to be eaten, SI. 17 , 
1, 2. 

Meat-offerings, SI. 10 , 34; 11 , 4-6 ; 

12, 8-10; 18 , 4 n. 

Mediterranean sea, Bd. 13 , 15 n; 
20, 8 n. 

Me^iy arena, season, Bd. 25 , 3. 
M&fok-mah, com., SI. 1 , 3; 2 , 1, 11, 
12, 89; 5 , 5, 6, 

— shem, season, Bd. 25 , 3. 
Mc^/yok-mah, man, Bd. 32 , 2, 3; 

33 ,1; Zs. 11 , 10 n; SI. 1 , 3 n. 
Mehra or Mehrvd r., Bd. 20 , 7, 9. 
Menstruation, see Woman. 

Mercury, planet, Bd. 5 ,1; Byt. 3 ,4. 
Merkhinah m., Bd. 12 , 38 n. 
Meshhed, town, Bd. 20 , 15 n, 30 n; 
22, 3 n. 

Mesr, land, Bd. 20 , 8. 


Mesrkan r., Bd. 20 , 7, 26. 

Metal, melted, Bd. 30 , 19, 20, 31, 
32 ; origin of, Zs. 10 , 2. 
Mezinan, town, Bd. 12 , 32m 
Mi_g-in m., Bd. 12 , 29, 32 n. 

Mihir, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 n. See Mi- 
trd. 

— nyayij, ritual, SI. 17 , 5 n. 

Mihran r., Bd. 20 , 9 n. 

Milk, see Sacred milk. 

Millennium, Int. 40; Bd. 30 , 2; 

34 , 1, 2, 5, 6, 7n, 9n; Zs. 1 , 
10; Byt. 1 , 5; 2 , 22, 24, 4D 63 ; 
3 , 9 , 11, 43 , 44 «, 51 - 53 , 61. 
Minos, man, Bd. 31 , 3 n. 

Mirak, man, Bd. 31 , 4. 

Mitokht, demon, Bd. 1 , 24; 28 , 14, 
16. 

Mitrd, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; Byt. 3 , 
32-36, 47; SI. 22 , 16; 23 , 3 ; 
month, Bd. 25 ,7,20. See Mihir. 

— akavio', man, Bd. 33 , 6. 

— ayar, man, Bd. 32 , 7 n. 

— tarsah, man, Bd. 31 , 29. 

— varaz, man, Bd. 33 , 4. 

Miyati, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Miyan-i dait m., Bd. 12, 32. 

Mbbad of mobads, Bd. 32 , 5; 33 , 2. 
Mobads (priests), Bd. 32 , 4; 33 , o, 

9-11. 

Mobadship of mobads, Byt. 3 , 39. 
Mokarstan, land, Bd. 20, 7. 
Monstrosities, human, Bd. 15 , 5, 31. 
Months, names of, Bd. 25 , 20. 

Moon reverence, SI. 7 , 4 ; 12 , 31. 
Mortal sin, see Worthy of death. 
Mountains, Bd. 8, 1-5 ; 11 , 4 ; 12, 

1-41; 18 , 10, 11; 24 , 17, 28 ; 
Zs. 7 , 1-7. 

Mouth-veil, SI. 10 , 40; 12 , 4. 
Muhammadanism, SI. 6, 7 n. 
Muhammadans, Byt. 2, 24 n; 3 , 11 
n; SI. 2 , 58 n. 

Mulla Firuz, SI. 21 , 2 n. 

Mumbai (Bombay), Byt. 3 , 17 n. 
Murghab r., Bd. 20 , 21 n. 

Muru, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

MCupar, comet, Bd. 5 , 1, 2 ; 28 , 
44. 

Musulman, Byt. 3 , 3 n. 

Myazd, see Sacred feast. 

Myths, how treated, Int. 71, 72. 

Nahn, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3 ; Zs. 4 , 

8 n. 

NShvtak r., Bd. 20 , 34 n; 21 , 6. 
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Naikiyas, demon, Bd. 28 , io; 30 , 
29m 

Nail-parings to be prayed over, SI. 

12 , 6 . 

Naivt&k r., Bd. 29 , 4, 5. 

Nakahtv/, demon, Bd. 1 , 27 ; 28 , 
ion; 30 , 29n. 

Namak or Narnun, man, Bd. 31 , 35. 
Naotara, man, Bd. 29 , 6n. 

Naqr-i Rustam, Int. 20m 
Nariman, man, Bd. 31 , 360. 

— Hoshang, Zs. 9 , 1 n. 

Narsih, prince, Bd. 29 , 6 ; 31 , 3, 5. 
Nas, demon, Bd. 28 , 29. 

Nasal, see Corpse and Dead matter. 
NarSk, woman, Bd. 15 , 25. 

Nasatyas, Bd. 1, 27n. 

Nasks, Zs. 11 , ion; quoted in SL, 
Int. 63, 64; described, Zs. 9 , 
1; Byt. 1 , 1; 3 , 25; SI. 9 , 9; 
10, 3, 4, 13, 21, 25, 26, 28, 29; 
12 , 4n, 17 n ; referred to, Zs. 9 , 
16; SI. 10 , 22, 23; 12 , 1-3, 5, 
7, 10-12, 14-16, 19, 29-32; 13 , 
6,10, 30. 

Nasm, man, Byt. 2 , 3m 
Nasur, demon, SI. 2 , 1-5, 6n, 55n, 
68n; 7 , 7; 10 , i2n, 32n; 20 , 
4 , 5 - 

Naunghas, demon, Bd. 30 , 29. 
Navada r., Bd. 20 , 7, 34 n ; 21 , 6n. 
Navashai/ar rite, SI. 12 , 26. 
Navazudi rite, SI. 13 , 2n. 

Nayazem, man, Bd. 32 , in. 

Negro, origin of, Bd. 23 , 2. 
Nervosang, angel, Bd. 15 ,1; 32 , 8 ; 
Byt. 3 , 25, 26, 59, 60 ; com., SI. 
1 , 4n ; 8, 13; man, Bd. 32 , 
in ; translator, Byt. 2 , 4n ; SI. 
6, 7 “• „ 

Nesr-gyavan , title, Bd. 31 , 5. 
Ncvak-tora, man, 13 d. 32 , in. 
Next-of-kin marriage, Byt. 2 , 57,61; 

SI. 8, 18 ; 18 , 3, (4.) 
Nigas-afzui-dak, man, Bd. 33 , 4. 
Night, length of, Bd. 25 , 3-6. 
Niha^um nask, SI. 10 , (3,) 22, 23, 
39 n ; 12, 15, 16. 

Nihag, man, Bd. 29 , 7. 

Nika^um nask, SI. 10 , 3 m See 
Niha^um. 

Nikhshapuhar, com., SI. 1 , 4m 
Nile r., Bd. 20 , 8n ; Zs. 6, 2on. 

N mi asp, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Nirang, ritual, SI. 12 , 23; 13 , 1. 
Nirangistan, book, Int. 32 ; Byt. 2 , 


37 5 3 , 29; SI. 1 , 3n, 4 n; 2 , 
86n; 10, 35n; 12, in, 3m; 
16 , 6n. 

Niianak, place, Byt. 3 , 9, 21. 
Nishapuhar, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 
Nishapur, town, Bd. 12 , i2n, 32n; 

Byt. 1 , 7. 

Niv r., Bd. 20 , 8. 

Ni-var, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Niyarum nask, SI. 10 , 3 m See 
Nihadum. 

Niyaz, demon, Bd. 3 , 17 ; 28 , 26. 
Noiar, man, Bd. 29 , 6 ; 31 , 13, 23 ; 

33 , 5 ; SI. 10 , 28m 
Noktarga, man, Bd. 31 , 32, 33. 
Nbnabar, rite, SI. 10 , 2 ; 13 , 2 n. 
Non-Iranian, Bd. 19 , 15; 29 , 4n; 

Zs. 2 , fo; Byt. 2 , 51. 
Non-Turanian, Byt. 2 , 49. 

Nosai Burz-Mitro, com., SI. 1 , 3n, 
4n; 8, 18. 

Noxious creatures, Bd. 3 , 15, 20; 7 , 
5, 7, 13; 13 , 16; 19 , 7, 9 , 17 , 
21, 27, 30; 20 , 13 ; Zs. 2 , 9; 
8 , 4, 5 , 9 , Hi SI. 3 , 21 ; 8, 19 ; 
13 ,19 ; 19 , 9 ; 20 , 5,18. 

Nur, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Nyayij, ritual, SI. 7 , in, an, 411; 16 , 
6n; 17 , sn ; 20 , in. 

Ocean, Bd. 7 , (6,) 7, 16 ; 9 , 5 ; 11 , 
4; 12 , 6; 13 , 1, 5, 8-10; 15 , 
27; 18 , 1, 7, 9; 1, 8, 11; 

20 , 4; 22 , 2, 5, 9 ; 27 , 2 ; 29 , 
10; 31 , 32 ; Zs. 6, 6, 7 ; 7 , 8, 11. 
Ordeals, SI. 10 ,25 n; 13,17; 15 ,15-17. 
Orthography, Pahl., Int. 74. 
Owokhm, demon, Bd. 31 , 6. 

Oxus r., Bd. 15 , 290; 20 , 8n, 9n, 
22n, 28n ; 22 , 4n ; Zs. 6, 2on; 
Byt. 3 , i7n, 38 n. 

Padashkhvargar m., Bd. 12 , 2, (17,) 
Jin, 32 ; 31 , 21, 40; Byt. 2 , 
63 ; 3 , 19, 20. 

Padevar, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Pa<fiyaiiih, see Ablution. 

Pagam nask, SI. 9 , 9 m See Pazon. 
Paha, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Pahargar m., Bd. 12 , 29, 37. 
Pahlavds, tribe, Int. 12. 

Pahlavi alphabets, Int. 16, 17, 20. 

— language, Int. 11. 

— literature, extent, Int. 22. 

— manuscripts, Int. 21, 22. 

— (meaning of), Int. 12. 
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Pahlavi papyri, Int. 21. 

— texts, three kinds here translated, 

Int. 67, 68; proportion un¬ 
translated, Int. 68 ; value of, 
Int. 74. 

— writings, Int. 9-22. 

Pai Kuli, place, Int. 19, 2on. 
Paimtira, man, Bd. 29 , x n. 
Pairi-urvaesm, demon, Bd. 81 , 6. 
Paitirasp, man, Bd. 32 ,1. 

Paitirasp, man, Bd. 32 , 1, 2; 33 , 1. 

See Pirtarasp. 

Paitre^, see Infection. 

Pandnamak-i Zaratfut, Bd. 15 , 2n. 
Pangistan, land, Bd. 20 , i3n, 15. 
Papak, man, Int. 19; Bd. 31 , 30; 

34 , 9 ; Byt. 2 , i8n. 

Parahom, see Horn juice. 

Parasang, meas., Bd. 7 , 8 ; 13 , 2 ; 
14 , 4 ; 16 , 7 ; 22 , 8 ; 26 , 1, 2 ; 
SI. 4 , 12 ; 9 ,1 n. 

Parestyaro, man, Bd. 29 , 1. 

Pargdna , land, Bd. 20 , 20. 

Parik, com., SI. 1 , 411. 

PSrs, land, Bd. 12 , 2, 9, 21, 36 ; 20 , 
25, 29; 24 , 28; 29 , 14; 31 , 
3on; 32 , 4; 33 , ion ; Zs. 7 , 7, 
10; Byt. 3 , 9, 10, 19, 21. 
Parsadga, chief, Bd. 29 , 5. 

Parsi religion most detailed in Pahl. 
texts, Int. 9; not fully ex¬ 
plained here, Int. 68. 

Parst-va, man, Bd. 33 , 4. 

Parthians, Int. 12. 

Parthva, land, Int. 12. 

Parviz, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Parysatis, queen, Bd. 34 , 8n. 
Pashang, king, Bd. 29 , 5 ; 31 ,14, 16. 
Pajin, prince, Bd. 31 , 25m 
Pasuj-haurva, dog, Bd. 14 , 19 n; 19 , 
a 34- 

Patit, see Renunciation of sin. 

— i khad, ritual, SI. 14 , 6n. 
PStsrobd, king, SI. 10 , 28m 
Pazand, Int. (12,) 14, (is)-i7 ; Byt. 

2 , 55 - 

— Bahman Yajt, Int. 57. 

— Bundahb, Int. 30, 31. 

•— SI., in part, Int. 66. 

Pazon or Pazi nask, SI. 9 , 9. 
Pe^ak-miyan r., Bd. 20 , 7, 31. 
Penbm, see Mouth-veil. 

Periods of day, Bd. 25 , (9, 10;) SI. 
7 , 1; 10 , 32; 14 , 4-6; 17 , 3- 
See Gah. 

Persepolis, Int. 19, 2011. 


Persian, ancient, Int. 11; mediaeval, 
Int. 11,12; modern, Int. 11,14; 
version of Byt., Int. 57-59. See 
also Rivayats. 

Persian Gulf, Bd. 13 , 8 n, 13 n; 20 , 
25 n. 

Pe-rdaif, title, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Pdidaxfian, Bd. 15 , (28 n;) 17 , 4 n ; 
SI. 10 , 28 n. 

Pesh-Parvtz, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Pfishyotanvi, priest, Bd. 20 , 31 n; 
29 , 5 ; 31 , 29; 32 , 5 ; Byt. 2 , 
1; 3 , 25-27, 29-32, 36-38, 39 n, 
41, 42, 51, 52. 

Pe-iyansai, land, Bd. 29 , 4, 5, 7, 11; 
Byt. 3 , 60 n. 

Pig, domesticated, SI. 2 , 58. 

Piran, man, Bd. 31, 17. 

Pink, com., SI. 1 , 4 n. 

Pirtarasp, man, Bd. 32 , in; 33 , in. 
Pisces, Bd. 2 , 2 ; SI. 21 , 2. 

Pidn valley, Bd. 29 , 5 n. 

Planets, Bd. 3 , 25; 5 , (1,) 5; 28 , 
44 ! Zs. 2 , 10; 4 , 3, 7-10. 
Plants, origin, Bd. 9 , 1-6 ; 27 , 1-3 ; 
Zs. 8, 1-6 ; 9 , 1-6 ; chiefs of, 
Bd. 24 ,18-21, 27; 27 , 4; classi¬ 
fication, Bd. 27 , 5-23 ; devoted 
to angels, Bd. 27 , 24; dried 
before burning, Bd. 27 , 25. 
Pleiades, stars, Bd. 2 , 3 n. 

Pollution from dead apes, SI. 2, 61; 
dead bodies, SI. 2 ,12-16,18-22, 
30-32, 35-124; 10, 12; dead 
dogs, SI. 2 , 62; dead hedgehog, 
SI. 2 , 59; dead menstruous 
woman, SI. 2 , 61; dead priests, 
SI. 2 , 60 n; from menstruation, 
SI. 2 , 17, 96 ; 3 , 1-3, 10-20, 22- 
34; from serpents, SI. 2 , 33-35. 

— of animals, SI. 2 ,109-m; build¬ 

ings, SI. 2 , 18-22, 45; 3 , 2, 3 ; 
carpets, SI. 2 , 101; 3 , 2, 3 ; 
clothing, SI. 2 , 42, 44, 83; 3 , 1, 
13; cushions, SI. 2 , 102-104; 
3 , 2, 3 ; doors, SI. 2 , 74 ; earth 
and masonry, SI. 2 , 36; fire, 
SI. 2 , 38-40, 46, 49; food, SI. 
2 , 41, 47 , 119-124; 3 , 12, 3 °; 
ground, SI. 2 , 12-16; jars, SI. 
2 , 30-35; powdered things, SI. 
2 , 37 ; unborn child, SI. 2 , 58, 
105, 106; water, SI. 2 , 77-94; 
wool, SI. 2 ,100. 

— stopped by objects, SI. 2, 57, 58. 
Portuguese, Byt. 3,17 n. 
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Poru^ist, -woman, Bd. 32 , 5, 7 n. 
Porushasp, man, Bd. 20 , 32, 34 n; 
32 , 1,2; 33 , 3. 

Poryoc/keshih. See Primitive faith. 
Pourudhakhst, man, Bd. 29 , 6. 
Pouru-gau, man, Bd. 81 , 7 n. 

Prayer before and after sleep, SI. 

10 , 24. See also Inward prayer. 
Precautions where death occurs, SI. 

2, 38-44. 

Pregnant woman, carrying her 
corpse, SI. 2 , 6 ; 10 , 10 ; eating 
dead matter, SI. 2 , 105 ; pro¬ 
tected by fire, SI. 10 , 4; 12 ,11; 
stepping on toothpick, SI. 10 , 
20 ; 12, 13. 

Priests, Bd. 30 , 30 n; 32 , 4 n; 38 , 
o, 2 n, 3 n, 10 n ; Zs. 11 , ion; 
Byt. 1 , 7n ; 2 , 38,40, 55; SI. 2 , 
56, 60 n, 62 n; 5 , 3n; 8,4, n; 
9 , 2, 4, 12 n; 13 , 9, 49 n; 14 , 
3; their five dispositions, Bd. 
19 , 36 n. See Dastur, High- 
priest, Mobads, Purifying, Ras- 
pi, Supreme, Z6ta. 

Primeval ox, Bd. 3 ,14,17,18; 4 ,1, 
2 ; 10 , o, 1; 14 , 1, 3 ; 27 , 2 ; 
34 , 1; Zs. 2 , 6 ; 9 , 1-7. 
Primitive faith, SI. 1 , 3,4; 8, 7 ; 10 , 
30; 12 ,1, 13, 19; 13 , 2. 
Professions, see Classes. 

Providence, SI. 20 ,17. 
Province-ruler, SI. 13 , 11, 15, 41 n, 
44 5 19 , 5 - 

Purification, modes of, SI. 2 , 6, 14- 
17, 19, 22, 41, 42, 44, 53, 65- 
68,92, 95-99,112-118,120-123; 

3 , 14, 16-18, 20, 21. 

Purifying priest, SI. 12 , 22-27. 
Pur-tora, man, Bd. 31 , 7, 8; 32 , 

I n. 

Puj-, demon, Bd. 28 , 28. 

Putik sea, Bd. 13 , 7-11; 22 , 9 ; Zs. 

6, 14-16. 

Puyiin-shlU, man, Bd. 33 , 8. 

Qubad, king, Byt. 1 , 5 n. 

Rad r., Bd. 20 , 7, 24 n. 

Raj-an, man, Bd. 32 , 1; 33 , 3. 
Ragha, town, Bd. 31 , 40 n; SI. 13 , 

II n. 

Rai, town, Bd. 31 , 40 ; SI. 13 , 11 n. 
Rak, man, Bd. 31 , 31; 32 , 1 n. 
Rakhvad, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Ram, angel, Bd. 27 , 24; Byt. 2 , 


59 n ; SI. 11 , 4n; 17 , 4 n; 22 , 
21; 23 , 3. 

Ramak-t6ra, man, Bd. 31 ,7. 

Rangha r. or lake, Bd. 19 ,15 n; 20 , 
8 n. 

Raoidhitb m., Bd. 12 , 27 n. 

Rapitvm gah, Bd. 2 , 8, 9; 25 , 9,10, 

12, 14; SI. 7 , in; 12 , 31. 
Rashnu, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; 31 , 3 ; 

Byt. 2 , 59 n; 3 , 32 ; SI. 1 , 2 n ; 
17 , 4, sn; 22 , 18; 23 , 3. 

Rask, Professor, Int. 25, 27. 

Raspi, priest, Bd. 30 , 30. 

Rathwo berezato, Av., SI. 11 , 4 m 
Ratujtaitih nask, SI. 10 , 29. 

Ravak m., Bd. 12 , 29, 35. 
Receptacle for the dead, SI. 9 , 7. 

See Depository. 

Regulus, star, Bd. 2 , 8 n. 
Renovation of the universe, Bd. 1 , 
25; 6, 4; 13 , 17; 18 , 4; 19 , 

13, 14; 22 , 7; 27 , 4; 29 , 6; 
80 , 17, 32; Zs. 1 , 16, 19 ; 4 , 2; 
5 , 3. 

Renunciation of sin, SI. 4 , 14; 8, 
1 n, 4, 5 , ( 7 - 1 °,) 12-14, 16, 17, 
21, (23 ;) 9 , 6; 20 , 11. 
Resurrection, Bd. 1 , 21; 11 , 6 ; ac¬ 
count of, Bd. 30 ,1-33; not for 
some, SI. 17 , 7 ; where, SI. 17 , 
11-14. 

Revand m., Bd. 12 , 2, 18, 23, 34 n; 
17 , 8; Zs. 11 , 9. 

Revolving of luminaries, Bd. 5 , 3-9. 
Ridge of Viitasp, m., Bd. 12 , 18 n, 
34 1 17 , 8 i Zs. 11 , 9. 

Ritual, SI. 5 , 2, 3, 5, 6; 12 , 23. 
Rivas-plant, Bd. 15 , 2 ; Zs. 10 , 4. 
Rivayats, Pahlavi, Int. 60; Persian, 
Int. 57, 67; Zs. 9 , in; Byt. 1 , 
in; 3 , 25 n, 43 n, 52 n, 61 n; 
SI. 1 , 2 n; 2 , 2 n, 4 n, 5 n; 8, 
in; 9 , 9n; 10 , 3 n, 4 n, 13 n, 
21 n, 25 n, 26 n, 28 n, 29 n; 12, 
4 n, 17 n; 16 , 6 n; 17 , 5 n; 19 , 
1 n, 2 n, 4 n, 5 n, 7 n, 9 n-14 n. 
Rivers, Bd. 7 , 15-17; 20 ,1-34; 21 , 
2-4, 6; 24 ,14,15; Zs. 6, 20, 21. 
Romans, Byt. 2 , 19 n. 

Roshan, com., Byt. 3 , 3 ; SI. 1, 4 n; 

2, 39, 86, 107. 

— m., Bd. 17 , 6. 

Roshan6-kerp, fire, Byt. 3 , 29. 
Rbyiin-homand m., Bd. 12 , 2, 27. 
Rubanik sin, see Sin affecting the 
soul. 
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RfWastam, man, Bd. 81 , 41. 

Rulers, the five, SI. 13 , 11, 15, 4m, 
44 ; 19 , 5 - 

Ruman, Bd. 34 , 8 ; Byt. 2 , 49; 3 , 

8, 9 , 34 , 5 i- 
Rumans, Byt. 2 , 50. 

Rustam, man, Bd. 29 , 7 n; 31 , 

36 n, 41 n. 

Sacred butter, SI. 2 , (43;) 3 , 32n; 
10 , 34; 11 , 4n; 14 , 3. 

— cake, Byt. 2 , 36,57 n; SI. 2,43n; 

3 , (32,) 351 5,5; 7 , 4«; 8,20; 

9 , 11, isn; 10 , 2, 34-36 ; 12 ,1, 
8, 9 ; 14 , 1-3 ; 16 , 6 ; 17 , 2, 4, 
5 n ; 18 , 4 n. 

■— feast, SI. 12 ,19 ; 13 , 25; 18 , 3,(4.) 

— fire, SI. 2 , 46, 49 ; 7 , 9. See Va- 

hram fire. 

— milk, SI. 2 , (43 ;) 13 , 12m 

— shirt, Bd. 28 , 8, 10; SI. 4 , 2n, 

( 5 - 8 ,) 13 , 14 - 

— thread-girdle, Bd. 28 , 8, 10 ; 30 , 

3on; Byt. 2 , 36, 44, 57, 58; Si. 
3 , 32n ; 4 , (1-4,) 6-8, u, 13, 
14; 10, 1, 13. 

— twigs, Byt. 2 , 36, 57, 58 ; 3 , 29, 

37 ; Si. 2 , 18 ; 3 , 10, 11, 20, 

(32,) 33 5 8 , 18; 10, 35; 12,i; 

13 , i2n ; 14 , 2. 

— twig-stand, Si. 3 , 32 ; 10 , 35. 
Sadaro, Si. 4 , 5 n. See Sacred 

shirt. 

Sad-dar Bundahu, Int. 22n, 45,59n ; 

Si. 10 , 2on; 12 , 5n; 17 , 4m 
Sadis, Si. 8, 6 n. See Three nights. 
Saifvastaran, Bd. 30 , 10. 

Safed koh, m., Bd. 12 , 22 n. 

Safed rud, r., Bd. 20, i3n, 23m 
Sagansih, land, Bd. 81 , 37. 

Sagastan, land, Bd. 12 , 9, 15; 13 , 
16 ; 20 ,17, 24n, 29; 22 ,5; 24 , 
28; 31 , 37n; Zs. 7 , 7, 9; Byt. 
3 , 19. 

Sag-dW, see Dog’s gaze. 

Sagittarius, Bd. 2 , 2; 34 , 6; Si. 
21, 2. 

Sahm, man, Bd. 31 , 27. 

Sairima, land, Bd. 15 , 29 n; 31 , 9n ; 
Byt. 3 , 3n. 

Sakaifum nask, SI. 10 , (25 ;) 12 , 2, 
xo, 12; 13 , i7n, 30. 

Salm, prince, Bd. 15 , 29 ; 20 , 12 n; 

31 , 9, 10, 12; SI. 10 , 28n. 
Salman, land, Bd. 20 , 12 ; Byt. 3 ,3 ; 
SI. 10 , 28 n. 


Sam, man, Bd. 29 , 7, 9; 31 , 36; 

Byt. 3 , 60, 61. 

Saman, title, Byt. 3 , 59. 

Samarkand, land, Bd. 12 , i3n; 15 , 
29n; 20,20; Zs. 7 , 7n; Byt. 
2 , 49 n; 3 , 14m 
Samarkandian, Byt. 3 , 17 n. 

Sarak, land, Bd. 12 , 35. 

Sarsaok, ox, Bd. 15 , 27 ; 17 , 4 ; 19 , 
13 ; Zs. 11 , ion. 

Sasan, man, Int. i9n; Bd. 31 , 30. 
Sasanian inscriptions, Int. 19, 20; 
Byt. 2 , 4n. 

— Pahlavi, Int. 19-21. 

Sasanians, Int. 11, 15, 19, 21; Bd. 
31 , 32n; 33 , 2n; 34 , 9; Byt. 
2 , i8n, 2on; 3 , 11 n. 

Satan, Bd. 3 , 9 m 

Satavcs, gulf or lake, Bd. 13 , 9, 10, 
12, 13 ; 22 , 1, 9 ; Zs. 6, 16-18 ; 
star, Bd. 2 , 7; 5 , 1 ; 13 , 9 n, 
12 ; 24 ,17 ; Zs.6,i6; Sl. 14 , 5 - 
Satli^- r., Bd. 20 , 9 m 
Saturn, SI. 8, 6n. See Three nights. 
Saturn, planet, Bd. 5 , 1; 28 , 48; 
Zs. 4 , 7-10. 

S&ukavastan, land, Bd. 29 , 4, 5, 13. 
Savah, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11 , 3 ; 

A 29 , x ; Byt. 3 , 47. 

Savar, demon, Bd. 28 , 9, 10 ; 30 , 
29. See Sovar. 

Scorpio, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 34 , 5; SI. 21 , 2. 
Seas, Bd. 7 , 6, 14; 11, 2, 4 ; 13 , 1, 
5-17 ; 24 , 23 ; Zs. 6, 6,7, 14-19. 
Season-festivals, Bd. 25 , 1, 3, 6; 
Byt. 2 , 45; SI. 10 , 2; 12 , 19, 
31; 13 , 29; 18 , (3,) 41 19 , 4 - 
Seasons, Bd. 25 , 3-17, 19, 20. 

Seg, demon, Bd. 28 , 26. 

Selections of Za^-sparam, where 
found, Int. 46; age, Int. 47; 
contents, Int. 48 ; MSS., Int. 
48-50. 

Seleucus Callinicus, Byt. 2 , 19m 
Semitic words in Pahlavi, Int. 13, 
14, 17, 18 ; in modern Persian, 
Int. 14. 

Sent, land, Bd. 12 , X3n; 15,29; 20 , 
3011; SI. 6, 7n. 

Seno bird, Bd. 14 , xxn, 23n; 18 , 
9n ; Zs. 8, 4. See Griffon. 
Serosh, see Srdsh. 

Serpent, Bd. 30 , 31. 

Sevan lake, Bd. 22 , 8 n ; 24 , 2 3 n. 
Sfend nask, SI. 10 , 4 n. See 
Spend. 
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Shadows, midday, SI. 21 , 1-3; — 
afternoon, SI. 21 , 4-8. 

Shah ’Abbas, Byt. 3 , 34n, 440. 
Shahpfihar, king, Int. 19 ; Bd. 33 , 
2 ; Byt. 2 , i8n. 

Shahpiir, king, Byt. 2 , 18; 3 , 14. 
Shahrivar, angel, Byt. 2 , 59 a. See 
Shatvairo. 

Shapik, see Sacred shirt. 

Shapur II, Bd. 33 , 2n, 3n; Byt. 2 , 
i8n; SI. 8, 23n ; 15 , i6n. 
Shatr6-ram, man, Bd. 12 , 2on. 
Shatvairo, angel, Bd. 1, 26 ; 27 , 24 ; 
30 , 19, 29; SI. 13 , 14, 39; 15 , 
3, 5, 14-19; 22 , 4; 23 , 1 ; 
month, Bd. 25 , 20. 

Shayast la-shfiyast, why so called, 
Int. 59, 60; extent, Int. 60; 
contents, Int. 60-62; age, Int. 
63-65 ; com. mentioned, Int. 63, 
64; nasks mentioned, Int. 64 ; 
MSS., Int. 65, 66 ; Paz. version, 
Int. 66 ; not hitherto translated, 
Int. 66, 67. 

Sheiak, man, Bd. 31 , 18. 

Sh&fdspih, fiend, Byt. 3 , 3, 5, 8, 21. 
Shiraz, town, Bd. 29 , 14m 
Shirt, see Sacred shirt. 

Shirtashosp, man, Bd. 33 , 4. 

Shirvan r., Bd. 20 , 25n. 

Shnuman, ritual, SI. 3 , 3 5 ; 7 , (8 ;) 9 , 
11 n; 10 , 2 ; 14 , 3. 

Shustar, town, Bd. 20 , 26n. 

Sighing, cause of, SI. 12 , 32. 
Sikandar, king, Bd. 34 , 8n ; Byt. 2 , 
19m 

SiX-idav m., Bd. 12 , 2. 

Silver age, Byt. 1 , in, 5 ; 2 , 17. 
Simurgh, bird, Bd. 14 ,11 n; 18 , 9 n; 
24 , 1 in. 

Sin, Zs. 1 , 13, 18 ; Byt. 2 , 40; 3 , 57; 
SI. 2 , 53,91, I° 6 ; 5, 6 ; 6, 4, 6 ; 
8,19 i 10 , 3, 18, 25, 27; 12, 31 ; 
15 , 22, 26-28, 30; 20 , 15; af¬ 
fecting accusers, SI. 8 , (1,) 14, 
15, 17 ; affecting the soul, SI. 8 , 
(1,) 16 ; degrees of, SI. 1 , 1, 2 ; 
11 , 1, 2 ; 18 , 1-5; harm, Bd. 5 , 
2 ; 19 , 20; imputed, SI. 5 , 1; 
8 , 2 ; 8 , 13; making water on 
foot, SI. 4 , 8 n ; 10 , 5 ; mortal, 
SI. 8 , 7, 18, 21, 23; running 
about uncovered, Bd. 28 , 8, 10; 
Byt. 2 , 38; SI. 4 , (8)-io; un¬ 
seasonable chatter, Bd. 28 , 19 ; 
SI. 4 , (9 ;) 5 ,1-7 ; walking with 


one boot, Bd. 28 , 13; SI. 4 , 
8n, (12.) See Aredui, Farman, 
Kh6r, Renunciation, Tanapu- 
har, Worthy of death, Yat. 
Sinamru, bird, Bd. 24 , 11 n. 

Sind, land, Bd. 15 , 29; 20 , 9, 30. 
Sinik congregation, SI. 6, 7. 

Sinners, SI. 15 , 17 ; mortal, SI. 8, 5 ; 

put to death, SI. 8, 6, 7, 21, 22 n. 
Sirius, star, Bd. 2 , 7 n ; 7 , 1 n; SI. 

14 , 5 n. 

Slrkan, town, Bd. 33 ,11 n; Zs. 1 , on. 
Sirozah, ritual, SI. 7 , 8 n; 17 , 5 n. 
Sistan, land, Bd. 12 , 9 m See Sagas- 
tan. 

Siyah koh, m., Bd. 12 , 22 n. 
Siyak-homand m., Bd. 12 , 22. 

— mui-mand m., Bd. 12 , 2. 

— t6ra, man, Bd. 31 , 7. 

Siyakmak, man, Bd. 15 , 25, 30; 31 , 

1, 6 ; 32 , in. 

Siyavakhsh, prince, Bd. 28 , 15 n ; 
31 , 25; Byt. 3 , 25, 26; SI. 10 , 
28n. 

Snake-killer, Bd. 28 , 22. 

Sneezing, cause of, SI. 12 , 32. 

Sbfti, tribe, Byt. 2 , 49. 

Sogdiana, land, Bd. 20 , 8n. 

Soghd, land, Bd. 20 , 19. 

Sok-tora, man, Bd. 31 , 7 ; 32 , in. 
Sbshyans, apostle, Bd. 11 , 6; 29 , 6; 

30 , 3, 4, 7, 17, 25, 27; 32 , 7n, 
8; Byt. 3 , 61 n, 62 ; SI. 13 , 5; 
com., SI. 1 , 3 ; 2 , 2n, 56, 74, 80, 
118, 119; 3 , 13; 6, 4, 5. 

Sovar, demon, Bd. 1 , 27; 28 , 9m 
See Savar. 

— lake, Bd. 12 , 24n; Zs. 6, 22. See 

next. 

Sovbar lake, Bd. 7 ,14 ; 12 , 24 ; 22 , 
1,3; Zs. 6, 2 2n. 

Spaenyasp, man, Bd. 31 , 14, 27. 
Spahan, land, Bd. 12 , 40; 20 , 26; 

31 , 40. 

Spans, Bd. 26 , 3 ; SI. 16 , 4 ; 21 , 2 n. 
Sparnak, man, Bd. 31 , 40. 

Spazg, demon, Bd. 28 , 31. 

Sped r., Bd. 20 , 7, I3n, 23. 
Speif-razur, forest, Bd. 24 , 16'n ; 
Byt. 3 , 9, 21. 

— tora, man, Bd. 31 , 7. 
Spenak-mainok, Bd. 1 , in. See 

Beneficent spirit. 

Spend nask, SI. 10 , (4;) 12 , 3, 11, 

15, 29. 

— r., Bd. 20 , 7 n, 13 n, 23m 
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SpendarnW, angel, Bd. 1 , 26; 15 , 
1; 27 , 24; 30 , 29; Zs. 10 , 3; 
Byt. 2 , 8, 16, 31, 48, 53, 59n; 
SI. 10 , 28 ; 11 , 4; 13 , 14 ; 15 , 
3, 5, 20-24; 22 , 5; 23 , 1 ; 
month, Bd. 25 , 6, 7, 11, 20. 
Spend-darf, prince, Bd. 31 , 29, 30; 

34 , 8; Byt. 2 , 17. 

Spendvao'm., Bd. 12 , 2, 23. 
SpSn.gargak, demon, Bd. 17 , 1. See 
Aspen^argak. 

Spenijt fire, Bd. 17 , 1; Zs. 11 ,1 n. 
Spe«ta-mainyu, Av., Bd. 1 , 1 n. 
Spewta-mainyu gatha, SI. 13 , 2n, 15, 
33 - 35 , 5 i- 

-ha, SI. 13 , 33. 

Spe«tem-Ahurem-mazdam ch., SI. 
13 , 36. 

Spetos, land, Bd. 20 , 8. 

Spiegel, Professor, Int. 25, 59, 71. 
Spitaman, man, Bd. 32 , 1; title, see 
Zaratujt. 

Spit6W, chief, Bd. 29 , 1. 

Spitur, prince, Bd. 31 , 3, 5. 

Spur, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Srit, man, SI. 22 , 32; woman, Bd. 
32 , 5. 

Sritak, woman, Bd. 32 , 7 m 
Srito, man, Zs. 11 , ion. 

Srob, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Srosh, angel, Bd. 19 , (33 ;) 27 , 24 ; 
30 , (29,) 30; 31 , 38 ; Zs. 11 , 7; 
Byt. 2 , 59n ; 3 , 25, 26, 32, 59; 

SI. 13 , 431 17 , 3 , 5 n, 6; 22, 17; 
23 , 3. 

Srosh6-^aranam,wt.,SI. 4 , 1011,(14;) 
8, 3 1 6,3! 8, 9 ; 10, 24 ; 11, 1, 
2; 16 , 5. 

Sruva, place, Bd. 29 , 14. 

Sruvd, ox, Zs. 11 , 10. 

Steel age, Byt. 1 , in, 5 ; 2 , 21. 

Step, meas., Bd. 26 , 3 n. 

Stir, wt., SI. 1,(2;) 3 , 25, 26 ; 7 , 3; 

11, 2 ; 16 , 2n, 3n, 4, 5. 

S'otan yasno, ritual, SI. 13 , 1. 
StfWgar nask, Byt. 1 , (1 ;) SI. 10 , 8; 

12, 32. 

Stuto-garo ha, SI. 13 , 22. 

Sude, land, Bd. 20 , 14. 

Surfkar nask, Byt. 1 , in; SI. 19 , 1 n. 
See Stfiifgar. 

Sughdha, land, Bd. 15 , 29n. 
Summer, Bd. 25 , 4, 5, 7-10, 13-17, 
19, 20. 

Sun reverence, SI. 7 , 1-6; 12 , 
3 i- 


Supreme high-priest, Bd. 24 , 1; SI. 
9 , 3 

— Zaratmt, SI. 13 , 11, 15, 38, 41, 

44 ; 19 , 5 - 

Sfirak, land, Bd. 15 , 29; 20 , 8 ; man, 
Bd. 31 ,19. 

Suristan, land, Bd. 15 , 29n ; 20 , 10. 
Syr-darya, r., Bd. 20 , 20 n. 

Syria, Bd. 15 , 29n; 20 , ion. 

Sahi-bun sea, Bd. 13 , 7, 15. 

Sam, man, Bd. 31 , 27 n. 

San, man, Bd. 31 , 17, 18. 

Sarva, god, Bd. 1 , 27 n. 

S ed, r., Bd. 20 , 7. 

Ser, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Sidasb, man, Bd. 31 , 27 n. 

Skinas, man, Bd. 33 , 3 n. 

S6k, bird, Bd. 19 , 19. 

Ta</-s6idhij ha, SI. 13 , 49. 
Tarf-thwa-peresa ha, SI. 13 , 28. 
Taham, man, Bd. 33 , 4. 

Tahmasp, man, Bd. 31 , 23 n. 

Taire-n, demon, Bd. 1, 27 ; 28 , 11 n; 
30 , 29. 

Takhmorup, king, Bd. 17 , 4; 31 , 2, 
3; 32 , 1 n ; 34 , 4; Zs. 11 , ion ; 
SI. 10 , 28 n. 

Tambayak , demon, Bd. 31 , 6. 
Tanapuhar good work, SI. 1 , (in;) 
2 , 79 n ! 93 1 6> 3, 4, 6; 7 , 4 ; 8, 
20 ; 16 , 6 ; 18 , 4m 

— sin, SI. 1 , 1, (2 ;) 2 , 40, 50, 51, 53, 

69, 7 °, 79n, So, 82 ; 3 , 26-28 ; 4 , 
10, 12 ; 5 , 3, 4; 8, 20 ; 10 , 5, 
17, 35 n j 11 , I, 2 ; 12, 4 ; 16 , 5 - 
Tanuperetha, Av., SI. 1 , in. 
Taparistan, land, Bd. 12 , 17; 13 , 
15 ; 20 , 27; Byt. 3 , 19. 
TaprSn, demon, Bd. 28 ,11,13. See 
Tairdi,. 

Taraha , lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 
Tarfizuk, zod., Bd. 2 , 2 ; 5 , 6. 
Tarmaz, town, Bd. 20 , 28 n. 
Taromat, demon, Bd. 28 , 14 ; 30 , 
29. 

Tashkand, town, Bd. 20 , 2on. 
Taurus, zod., Bd. 2 , 2 ; SI. 21 , 2. 
TH-w-urvata ha, SI. 13 , 6, 14. 

Taz, man, Bd. 15 , 28 ; 31 , 6 ; SI. 
10, 28m 

Tazak, woman, Bd. 15 , 28. 

Te^end r., Bd. 20 , 15m 
Teherfin, town, Bd. 12 , jin; 31 , 
4on; SI. 13 , 1 in. 
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Terak m., Bd. 5 , 3, 4; 12 , 2, 4. 
Teremet r., Bd. 20 , 7, 911, 28. 
Thraetaona, king, Bd. 31 , 411, 711. 
Three-legged ass, Bd. 19 , 1-12. 
Three-nights’ ceremony, SI. 8, 6; 

10, 2 ; 12, 5, 31. 

-punishment, Bd. 30 , 13, 16; 

SI. 8, 5, 7, 16. 

Thrita, man, Bd. 31 , 26n, 27 n; Zs. 

11 , ion; Byt. 3 , i4n; SI. 22 , 
32m 

Thritak, man, Bd. 31 , 14. 

Thriti, woman, Bd. 32 , 5 m 
Tides, Bd. 13 , 8, 11, 13, 14 ; Zs. 8, 
17 - 

Tigris r., Bd. 20 , ion, i2n, 25n; 
Zs. 8, 20 n; Byt. 3 , 3 n, 5 n, 21 n, 
38m 

Time personified, Int. 70; Zs. 1 , 
24-27 ; 4 , 5. 

Tin age, Byt. 2 , 20. 

TIr, angel (for Tiitar), Bd. 27 , 24 ; 
SI. 23 , 2 ; month, Bd. 7 , 2 ; 25 , 
3, 20; Zs. 8, 2 ; planet, Bd. 
5 , 1. 

Tiitar, angel, Bd. 7 , 2-4, 7-10; 9 , 
2 ; 11 , 2 ; 19 ,11; 27 , 3 ; Zs. 8, 
I, 3 , 9 , 10, 13 ; 8, i ; Byt. 2 , 
59 n ; 3 , i4n; SI. 22 , 13; see 
Tir; star, Bd. 2 , 7; 5 ,1 ; 7 , 1; 
SI. 14 , 5. 

Toothpick, how to be cut, SI. 10 , 20; 

12,13. 

Tora, zod., Bd. 2 , 2. 

Tort r., Bd. 20 , 7n, 24. 

Translations of Bd., Int. 24-26, 
43-45 ; of Byt., Int. 57, 59 of 
SI., Int. 66, 67 ; plan of these, 
Int. 70-74. 

Tree of all germs, Bd. 9 , 5, 6 ; 18 , 
9 i 27 , 2 ; 29 , 5 ; Zs. 8, 3. 
Tribe-ruler, SI. 13 , 11, 15, 4m, 44; 
19 , 5 - 

Tu^, prince, Bd. 31 , 9, 10, 12, 14, 
27 ; SI. 10 , 28n. 

Tuhmaspian, title, Bd. 31 , 23 ; 34 , 
6 ; SI. 10 , 2 8n. 

Tuirya, tribe, Bd. 15 , 29n; 31 , 9m 
Tur, land, Bd. 12 , 20; 15 , 29; 21 , 
6 ; 30 , 16 ; 31 , 27 n; Byt. 2, 
62; 3 , 34. 

— Bragresh, Byt. 2 , 3 n. 

— i Bra</arvash, Byt. 2 , 3. 

Tfirak, man, Bd. 31 , 14, 27. 

T fir an, land, SI. 10 , 28m 
Turanian syllabary, Int. 13. 


Turk, tribe, Bd. 29 , 7 ; Byt. 2 , 49; 
8, 7 - 9 , 5 i. 

Turkistan, land, Bd. 12 , 13, 39 ; 15 , 
29n ; 29 , 13 ; Byt. 2 , 24n, 49n; 
3 , 21 n ; SI. 8, 7 n. 

Turks, Byt. 2 , 24n, son. 

Tfis m., Bd. 22 , 3 ; land, Bd. 12 , 24; 
20 , 30 ; man, Bd. 29 , 6. 

Uda, demon, Bd. 28 , 19; 31 , 6n. 
Udai, demon, Bd. 31 , 6. 
Ukhshyaa'-ereta, apostle, Bd. 32 , 8 n. 
-— nemangh, apostle, Bd. 32 , 8 n. 
’Uman gulf, Bd. 13 , 90. 
Uncleanness, period of, SI. 2 , 41, 42, 
44, 62, 105-109; 3 ,14-18. 
Unseasonable chatter, see Sin. 

Ursa major, Bd. 2 , 7n; SI. 11 , 411. 
Urumiyah lake, Bd. 22 , 2n, 8n. 
Urupi dog, SI. 2 , 59 n. 

Urur-viga, man, Bd. 32 , 7. 

Ur-vad-ga, man, Bd. 31 , 31 n; 33 , 4. 
Urvad-gai-frdst, man, Bd. 31 , 31. 
Urvakhshaya, man, Bd. 31 , 26 n. 

Vrvandasp, man, Bd. 32 , in. 
Urvaram, twig, SI. 3 , 32 n. 
Ur-vatad-nar, man, Bd. 29 , 5; 32 , 
5 n - 

Urvazist fire, Bd. 17 , 1. See Aur- 
vazirt. 

Vrvig, woman, Bd. 32 , 7 n. 

XJrvis lake, Bd. 13 , 4n ; 22 ,1, 11. 
Usefriti, Av., SI. 13 , 30m 
Ushahina gah, Bd. 19 , 15 n ; 25 , 9 n; 

Byt. 2 , 59 n ; SI. 14 , 4 n; 17 , 5 n. 
Ushidarena m., Bd. 12, 6 n. 

Ushidhau m., Bd. 12 , 6n. 
Usinemangh, man, Bd. 31 , 33m 
Uspasnu, title, Bd. 29 , 1 n. 
Ujta-Ahurem-mazdam ch., SI. 13 , 
32. 

Uitavaiti gatha, SI. 13 , 2n, 15, 27-31, 
5 i- 

— ha, SI. 13 , 27. 

Uzaiti, span, Bd. 28 , 3 m 
Uzava, king, Bd. 31 , 23n. 

Va d, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; SI. 11 , 4; 

22 , 22 ; 23 , 3 ; day, Byt. 3 , 16. 
ViL/ges m., Bd. 12 , 2, 19. 

Varfggsians, Bd. 12 , 19. 

Vad the bad, demon, Bd. 28 , 35. 

— the good, angel, SI. 11 , 4 ; 17 , 4,. 

5 n - 

Vae-bukht, man, Bd. 33 , 6, 8. 
Vaedist, man, Bd. 32 , in. 
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VaetanA-i RaghinoiA, woman, Bd. 31 , 
23. 

Vafar-homand m., Bd. 12, 2, 22. 
Vag, SI. 3 , 6n; 16 , 6n. See Inward 
prayer. 

Vagarkar^-i Dinik, quoted, Bd. 32 , 
1 n, 5 n, 7 n ; its author, SI. 1 , 3 n. 
Vahidhros, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

Vahik, zod., Bd. 2 , 2 ; 5 , 6. 

Vahijt, see Heaven. 
Vahiitem-Ahurem-mazdam ch., SI. 
13 , 46. 

V ahi jtoijti gatha, SI. 13 ,2n,15,41-45, 
5 i. 

Vahram, angel, Bd. 27 , 24 ; Byt. 3 , 
32 ; SI. 22 , 20; 23 , 3; day, Bd. 
25 , 3 ; planet, Bd. 5 , 1. 

— fire, Bd. 17 , 1, 2, 9; Byt. 2 , 26, 

37 ; SI. 2 , 46n, 49m See Sacred 
fire. 

■— Gor, king, Byt. 2 , 20. 

— iVargavand, king, Byt. 3,14, 32 n, 

39, 44n, 49. 

— sha d, man, Bd. 33 , 11. 

Vaht, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3. 

Vakaeni r., Bd. 20 , 34. 

Vakhsh, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 
Vakht-afrW, com., SI. 1 , 4n. 
Valkhaa, king, Byt. 2 , I9n. 

Van lake, Bd. 22 , 8n; 24 , 23m 
Vanand, star, Bd. 2 , 7 ; 5 , 1; SI. 11 , 

4 ! 14 , 5 - 

Vand-Auharmazd, com., SI. 1 , 4n; 

2 , 2, 6, 44 ; 14 , 5. 

VandW-khim, priest, Byt. 3 , 39. 
Vanfragbesn, man, Bd. 31 , 7. 
VSnWar, man, Bd. 31 , 9. 
Van6-i-fravijn, man, Bd. 32 , in. 
Varak, zod., Bd. 2 , 2 ;. 5 , 6, 7. 
Varant, lun. man., Bd. 2 , 3.. 

Vareno, demon, Bd. 3 , 17 ; 28 , (25.) 
Varesha bird, Bd. 14 , 30. 

VarzW-din, man, Bd. 32 , in. 

Vas-i panX-asa^varan, fish, Bd. 18 , 
5 , 7 - 

Vayo, demon, Bd. 28 , 35n. 

Vaziit fire, Bd. 7 , 12 ; 17 , 1, 2 ; Zs. 

8,13 ; 11 ,1, 5 ; SI. 13 , 26. 

Vah r., Bd. 7 , 15, 17; 20 , 1, 3, 5-7, 
8n, 9, 22, 28, 30; 21 , 3 ; Zs. 6, 
20; Byt. 3 , 17, 38. 

Veh-afrW, woman, Bd. 31 , 30. 
Veh-dost, com., SI. 1 , 4 m 
Vendese s r., Bd. 20 , 29. 

Vendidad, ritual, Byt. 2 , 59 n; SI. 
12 , 26 ; 16 , 6n ; 17 , 5n; oldest 


MSS. of, Int. 21; referred to, 
SI. l,i; 2 , 1, 12, 55n, n8n; 10 , 
5 , 19, 3 D 32; 12 , 6 , 20; 13 , 7; 
quoted, SI. 12 , 4, 23 ; 13 , 8, 19; 
Av. passage translated, SI. 2 , 
95n; Pahl. do. do., SI. 1 , in; 

2 , i8n, 3m, i23n, 12411; 3 , in, 
1 in, 12n ; 4 , ion. 

Venus, planet, Bd. 5 , 1; Byt. 3 , 4n, 
18. 

Vergan sea, Bd. 20 , 24. 

Vibazu, meas., Bd. 26 , 3 n. 
Vidaa'afsh, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9 ; 11 , 3 ; 

25 , 10 ; 29 , 1; Byt. 3 , 47. 
Vidast, man, Bd. 32 , 1. 

Village-ruler, SI. 13 ,11,15, 4m, 44; 
10 , 5 - 

Vinasp, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 
Vinda^-i-pliak, man, Bd. 33 , 6, 8. 
Virafsang, man, Bd. 31 , 6. 

Virak, princess, Bd. 31 , 9 n. 

Virgo, Bd. 2 , 2 ; 34 , 2 ; SI. 21 , 2. 
Visak, man, Bd. 31 ,16, 17. 
Vij-haurva dog, Bd. 14 , 19 n; 19 , 
34 - 

Vunasp fire, Zs. 6, 22 n; Byt. 3 ,10. 
See Gfuasp. 

Vispan-frya, wom&n, Bd. 31 , 18. 
Visparad, ritual, Byt. 2 , 59 n; SI. 16 , 
6; chapters cited, SI. 13 , 5, 26, 
32, 36, 39 , 4 °, 4 6 , 48 - 
Vijtasp, king, Bd. 12 , 32 ; 17 , 6, 8 ; 
20 , 31 n; 28 , 15 n; 29 , 5 ; 31 , 
29; 32 , 5; Zs. 11 , ion; Byt. 
1, 1 n, 4; 2, 1, 16, 49 n, 58-60; 

3 , 9, 25, 26, 29 n, 30, 51, 52; 
SI. 10 , 21 n; 11 , 4. See Kai- 
Vijtasp. 

Vitast, span, Bd. 26 , 3 n; SI. 21 , 2 n. 
Vivanghau, man, Bd. 29 , 6 ; 31 , 2, 
7; 32 , 1 n. 

Vtzak, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Vizaresh, demon, Bd. 28 , 18. 
Vohu-fryan fire, Bd. 17 , 1; Zs. 11 , 
1 n. 

Vohu-khshathra gatha, SI. 13 , 2 n, 15, 
37, 38 n, 51. 

Vohu - khshathrem - yazamaide ch., 
SI. 13 , 39. 

Vohuman, angel, Bd. 1 , 23, 25, 
(26 n;) 7 , 3 ! 27 , 24; 30 , 29; 
Zs. 6, 3; 9 , 6 ; 11, ion; SI. 
13 , 14; 15 , 3 , 5 , 9 -i 1 5 22 , 2 ; 
23 , 1; his bird, SI. 10 , 9 ; king, 
Bd. 31 , 29, 30; 34 , 8; Byt. 2 , 
17 ; month, Bd. 25 , 20. 
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PAHLAVI TEXTS. 


Vohuman-^ihar, man, Bd. 33 , 3. 

— yart, ritual, Byt. 1 , 1 n, 6; 2 , 1. 
Vologeses I, Byt. 2 , 19 n. 

Vorubarit, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11 , 

3, 4; 25 , 10; 29 , 1; Byt. 3 , 
47 - 

Vbruyarjt, region, Bd. 5 , 8, 9; 11 , 
3, 4; 25 , 10; 29 , 1; Byt. 3 , 
47 - 

Walking with one boot, Bd. 28 ,13; 
SI. 4 , 8 n, (12.) 

— without boots, SI. 4 , 12 n; 10 , 

12. 

Washing the face, SI. 12 , 21. 

— the hands, SI. 7 , 2, 7; before 

sleep, SI. 10 , 38. 

Weeks, SI. 23 , 4 n. 

Well-water unclean at night, SI. 12 , 
i 7 - 

Westergaard, Professor, Int. 20 n, 
25, 28 n, 37-39, 41, 48, 71. 

Wife to worship with her husband, 
SI. 12 , 30. 

Windischmann, Int. 25, 26. 

Winter, Bd. 25 , 4, 5, 7, 8, 10-13, 
15-17, 19, 20; 28 ,1. 

Wisdom, like fire, SI. 20 , 2; effect 
on the mind, SI. 20 , 3. 

Wives, five kinds, Bd. 32 , 6 n. 
Woman, after child-birth, SI. 3 , 15 ; 
menstruous, SI. 2 , 17, 96; 3 , 
1-14, 16-22, 25-35; 8, 12 ; 10, 
39; 12 , qn; miscarriage, SI. 3 , 
15, 22, 23; pregnant, SI. 2 , 6, 
105; 3 , 22; 10 , 4, 10, 20; 12 , 
11,13 ; priest, SI. 10 , 35. 
Worship, four kinds, SI. 9 , 9, 10; of 
God, SI. 8, 22, 23; 10 , 3, 5 ; 
19 , 7; form of, SI. 12 , 1. 
Worthy of death, Bd. 30 , 16; SI. 2 , 
9, (40,) 63, 64, 76, 81, 82, 85, 
105, 107, 108; 8, 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 

13, 18, 21, 23 ; 10 , 19; 15 , 22, 
23 ; 18 , 4 n. 

Wrath, race of, Byt. 2 , 22, 24, 25, 
36; 3 , 1, 6, 10,13, 21; —with 

infuriate spear, Byt. 2, 36 ; 3 , 
24, 30, 35. See Aeshm, Khashm. 

Xerxes, Bd. 34 , 8 n. 

YaAar-i Zariran, book, Byt. 2 , 490. 
Tamahmt, man, Bd. 29 , 5. 

Yang had, man, Bd. 31 , 2. See Ayan- 
ghad. 


Ya-jkyaothana ha, SI. 13 ,10, 14. 
Yasna, ritual, Byt. 2 , 59 n ; SI. 9 , 

11 n, 12 n ; 13 , 1 n ; 18 , 6 n ; 
oldest MSS. of, Int. 21; chap¬ 
ters cited, SI. 13 , 1, 2 n, 4, 6- 

12, 16-23, 25, 27-33, 35, 37, 38, 
4 I_ 45 , 47 , 49 - 5 G of seven ch., 
SI. 13 , on, 15-25, 50n, 51. 

Yart, ritual, SI. 12 , 1, 30; 18 , (6 ;) 
17 , 5 n. 

Yastofrhf, rite, SI. 5 , 2, 6. See 
AustdfrW. 

Yat sin, SI. 1 , 1, 2 ; 2 , 51; 11 , 1, 2 ; 

16 , 5. 

Yatha-ahu-vairyo formula, Bd. 1, 
(21;) Zs. 1 , (19 n ;) 2 , 8; SI. 10 , 
7 ; 12 , 18, 32; 13 , 13 ; recita¬ 
tions of, SI. 19 , 1-15. 

Yatha-ai.r ha, SI. 13 , 8, 14. 

Yawning, cause of, SI. 12 , 32. 

Yazd, town, SI. 21 , on, 2 n. 
Yazdakar^f, king, Int. 42 ; Bd. 33 , 
11 n ; 34 , 9 n ; Byt. 3 , nn. 
Yazdan, see Angels, God. 

— airikht, man, Bd. 31 ,19. 

— .rank/, man, Bd. 31 , 19. 

Yazirn, rite, Bd. 2 , 9 ; 30 , 25 ; SI. 

3 , 35 n; 13 , in; 17 , 3, 5. See 
also Ceremonial. 

Year, solar, Bd. 25 , 1, 21; lunar, 
Bd. 25 , 18, 19. 

Y eNhe-hatam formula, Byt. 2 , (64 n;) 

SI. 10 , 5 n ; 13 , 24. 

Yezi-adaij ha, SI. 13 , 33. 

Yim, king, Bd. 12 , 20; 17 , 5 ; 23 , 
1; 31 , 3 - 5 , 6 n, 7, 8 ; 32 , 1 n ; 
34 , 4; SI. 10 , 28 n; his en¬ 
closure, Bd. 19 , 16; 24 , 11; 
29 , 4, 5 , 14; 32 , 5; Byt. 3 , 
55 - 

Yimak, queen, Bd. 23 , 1; 31 , 4. 
Yimakan m., Bd. 29 , 14. 

Yqgest, meas., Bd. 14 , 28; 26 , (in.) 
Yudan-Yim, man, Int. 42, 46, 47, 
64; Bd. 33 , ion, 11; Zs. 1, o. 
Yiinan, see Greeks. 

Zab, king, Bd. 31 , 23 n. 

— r., Bd. 20 , 25 n. 

Zadram, man, Bd. 31 , 14m 
Zai-sparam, priest, Int. 38, 42, 46- 

49; Bd. 33 , ion, 11; Zs. 1, o, 
19 n; 2 , 6 n ; 4 , in; 5 , 4 n, 
5 n; 8, 20 n; 9 , 1 n, 22 n; 10 , 
5 n; 11 , ion; Byt. 2 , 3 n ; SI. 

13 , 50 n. 
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Zaesm, man, Bd. 31 , 14. 

Zagh, man, Bd. 33 , 5. 

Zagros m., Bd. 12 , 36 n. 

Zaha-vayi r., Bd. 20 , 25. 

Zainigav, man, Bd. 31 , 6. 

ZairU, demon, Bd. 1 , 27; 28 , n; 
30 , 29. 

Zairivairi, prince, Bd. 31 , 29. 

Zal, man, Bd. 31 , 37 n. 

Zamyarf 1 , angel, Bd. 27 , 24; SI. 22 , 
28 j 23 , 4. 

Zand (com.), Int. (10,) 21; Byt. 1 , 
6 , a 7 5 2 , 1, 55. 

Zand-akas, book, Int. 23; Bd. 1 , 1; 
Zs. 9 , in. 

Zandik, sect, SI. 6, 7. 

Zaothra, Av., SI. 2 , 43 n. See Holy- 
water. 

ZarafjSn r., Bd. 20 , 19 n. 

Zarah sea, Bd. 13 , 16 n. 

Zaratujt, apostle, Bd. 4 , 2 n; 17 , 8; 
21 , 3 ; 24 , 1, 15; Zs. 11 , 10 n: 
Byt. 1 , 7 n; 2 , 4-7, 9! SI. 1 , 
311; 6, 1; 10, 25, 28 n; chief, 
Bd. 29 , 2 ; his family, Bd. 20 , 
32; 29 , 5 ; 32 , 1-10; Byt. 3 , 
n, 47 , 48 ; SI. 10 , 4, 2in ; 13 , 
22; his guardian spirit, Bd. 4 , 
4 ; SI. 11 , 4; his millennium, 
Bd. 34 , 9n; Byt. 1, 5; 2 , 22, 
24 , 3 D 41; 3 , 11, 43 n, 44 n; 
attacked by demons, SI. 10 , 4; 
12 , 3 n, 11; addresses Auhar- 
mazd, Bd. 30 , 4 ; Byt. 1 , 1, 2 ; 
2 , 1, 12, 23, 57; 3 , 1, 12; SI. 
12 , 29; 15 , 1, 3; 17 , 1, 11; ad¬ 
dressed by Auharmazd, Byt. 2 , 
58; 3 , 11; SI. 9 , 8; 10 , 26; 


12 , 32; 15 , 30; called righteous, 
Byt. 2 , 11, 24, 41, 62; called 
the Spitaman, Byt. 1 , 3, 5; 2 , 
3, 4, 15, 22, 25, 28, 30, 31, 36, 
44, 54-56, 63; 3 , 3, 4, 8-10, 13, 
14, 23, 24,4 3 , 5 °; S1 - 9 ,14; 11, 
4; 12 , 23; 15 , 4. 

Zaratujt, man, Bd. 33 , 11. 

Zaratujtrfitum, Bd. 24 ,1. See also 
Supreme high-priest or Zara¬ 
tujt. 

Zardahim, title, Bd. 31 , 4. 

ZarW in., Bd. 12 , 2, ion. 

Zarin m., Bd. 12 , 29, 39. 

Zarxnmand lake, Bd. 22 ,1, 6; spring, 
Bd. 20 , 34. 

Zarir, man, Bd. 31 , 30; 33 , 4; 
prince, Bd. 31 , 29. 

Zarman, demon, Bd. 28 , 23. 

Zav, king, Bd. 31 , 23 n. 

Zavarah, man, Bd. 31 , 4m. 

Zavuiistan, land, Byt. 3 , 13 n. 

Zend r., Bd. 20 , 15. 

Zendah r., Bd. 20 , 15 n. 

Zisak, man, Bd. 32 , 1 n. 

Zijmand r., Bd. 20 , 7, 19. 

Ziyanak, woman, Bd. 31 , 4. 

Zob, king, Bd. 34 , 6. See Auzobo. 

Zebara-vahman, bird, Bd. 19 , 19. 

Zodiacal signs, Bd. 2 , 2 ; SI. 21 , 2, 7. 

Zohab, land, Bd. 20 , 25 n. 

Zohar, see Holy-water. 

Zondak r., Bd. 20 , 7, 15 n. 

Zota (priest), Bd. 30 , 30. 

ZravaA, place, Bd. 12 , 35. 

Zravakarf, place, Bd. 12 , 35. 

Zrvana, Av., Zs. 1 , 24 n. 

Zujak, man, Bd. 31 , 14. 


F f 
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ERRATA. 


P. 133, note 6, for ‘daughter’ read ‘grand-daughter.’ 

P. 161, note 4, for ‘ DSLf-sparam ’ read ‘ Zfu/-sparamalso in p. 167, 
note 5; p. 168, note 2; p. 177, note 3; p. 182, note 1; p. 184, 
note 1. 

P. 199, note 6, for ‘ Shapur I ’ read ‘ Shapur II.’ 
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MISSIONARY ALPHABET. 
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Dentales modiflcatae 
(lingriales, &e.) 

38 Tenuis. 


FOR THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST, 
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59 Visarga 



















































Sanskrit. Zend. Pehlevi. Persian. Arabic. Hebrew. Chinese. 


438 TRANSLITERATION OF ORIENTAL ALPHABETS. 



24 Gutturalis fracta . . . . 

25 Palatalis fracta. 

26 Labialis fracta. 

27 Gutturo-labialis fracta . 
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Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
in Psalmos. E Codicibus MSS. edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi 

III. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Demosthenes : ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi I. II. III. 

IV. 1846. 8vo. cloth, ll. is. 

Demosthenes: Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum. 
1849. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Harpoerationls Lexicon, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Tomi 
II. 1834. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Heraclitl Ephesli Reliquiae. Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 

1877. 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

Herculanensium VoluminumPartes II. 1824. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Homerus: Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Acce¬ 
dunt Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dinddrfii. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 5 s. 6d. 

Homerus: Scholia Graeea in Iliadem. Edited by Prof. W. Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 

Vols. I. II. 1875. 8vo. cloth, 24s. Vols. III.IV. 1877. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 
Homerus: Odyssea, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1855. 8 yo. cloth, 

5s. 6d. 

Homerus: Scholia Graeea in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 6 d. 
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Homerum, Index in: Seberi. 1780. 8 vo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Homer: A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns 
of Homer; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henry Dunbar, M.D., Member 
of the General Council, University of Edinburgh. 4to. cloth, 1 1 . Is. 
Just Published. 

Oratores Attici ex recensione Bekkeri: 

I. Antiphon, Andocides, et Lysias. 1822. 8vo. cloth , 7s. 

II. Isocrates. 1822. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

III. Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgus,Dinarchus,etc. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 7 ». 

Scholia Graeea in Aeschinem et Isocratem. Edidit G. Dindor- 

fius. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Paroemiographi Graeci, quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 

MSS. vulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. cloth, js. 6 d. 

Plato: The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878. 8vo. 
cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Plato: Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Poste, M.A. i860. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Plato: Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng¬ 

lish Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. Campbell, M.A. 1861. 8vo. cloth, gs. 

Plato: The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 8vo. 1875. cloth, 3 1 . 10s. 

Plato: Index to. Compiled for the Second Edition of Professor 

Jowett’s Translation of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 1875. 
8vo. paper covers, 2S. 6 d. 

Plato: The Republic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 

by B. Jowett, M. A., Regius Professor of Greek. Demy 8vo. Preparing. 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. 1 /. 8r. 

Stobaei Plorilegium. Ad MSS. fidem emendavit et supplevit 

T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1822. 8vo. cloth, ll. 

Stobaei Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pytbagoreorum. Ad 
MSS.Codd.recensuitT.Gaisford,S.T.P. Tomill. 1850. Svo.cloth,11s. 

Thucydides: History of the Peloponnesian War, translated 
into English by B. Jowett, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek. 
In the Press. 
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Xenophon : Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 

nibus L. Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1852. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 61 1 . 

Xenophon: Expeditio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din¬ 

dorfii. Second Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din¬ 

dorfii. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 10 s.6d. 

Xenophon: Memorabilia Socratis, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. 

Dindorfii. 1862. 8vo. cloth, p.6d. 

Xenophon: Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello de Venatione, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfii. 1866. 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d, 

THE HOLY SCEIPTXJB.ES, &c. 

The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850. royal 410. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

The Hew Testament in English, according to the Version by 
John Wycliffe, about a.d. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about 
a.d. 1388. Reprinted from the above. With Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, of the Author¬ 
ized Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. half bound, il. is. 

Vetus Testamentum Graeco cum Variis Lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a R. Holmes, S.T.P. inchoatam continuavit J. Parsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V. 1798-1827. folio, 7/. 

Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 

secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. Editio Altera. l8mo. cloth, 18s. 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum Inter¬ 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1867-1874. 4to. cloth, 5 1 . 5s. 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrasi 

Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis 
pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil. 
Doct. i860. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879. Crown 8vo. 

cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus Jere- 
miae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica seu Coptica. Edidit 
cum Versione Latina H.Tattam,S.T.P. Tomi II. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 17s, 
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Libri duodecim Prophetarum Minorum in Ling. Aegypt. 

vulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1836. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Movum Testamentum Graeee. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallel© dispositi. Accedit coliatio Codicis Sinaitici. 
Edidit E. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1864. 8vo. half morocco, 
2l.12 s. 6 d. 

Novtun Testamentum Graeee. Accedunt parallela S. Scrip- 
turae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Ensebii. Edidit 
Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R., necnon EpiscopusOxoniensis. i8mo. cloth, 3s. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, ioj. 6 d . 

Novum Testamentum Graeee juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

i8mo. cloth, as. 6 d. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, cloth, 9s. 

Evangelia Sacra Graeee. fcap. 8vo. limp, is. 6 d. 

The New Testament in Greek and English. Edited by 

E. Cardwell, D.D. 2 vols. 1837. crown 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

Novum Testamentum Coptiee, cura D. Wilkins. 1716. 4to. 

cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Evangeliorum Versio Gothiea, cum Interpr. et Annott. E. 
Benzelii. Edidit, et Gram. Goth, praemisit, E. Lye, A.M. 1759 - 4to. 
cloth, 12 s. 6 d. 

Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christ! ex ipsis Evangelistarum 

verbis apte dispositisconfecta. Ed. J. White. 1856. l2mo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of the Books of 
the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S.P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1868. 4to. 
cloth, 1 os. 6d. 

The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 

Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Horae Hebraieae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. A new 
Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 1 1 . is. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 

Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, with Introduction, 

Notes, and a Liturgical Glossary, by C. E. Hammond, M.A. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, is. 6 d. 

St. Athanasius : Orations against the Arians. With an Account 
of his Life by William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Oxford. 1873. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
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St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, with the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William 
Bright, D.D. Just ready. 

The Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, 
Constantinople,Ephesus, and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s.6d. 

Catenae Graeeorum Patrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIII. 1838-1844. 8vo. cloth, 2 1 . 4s. 

Clementis Alexandrini Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 
Tomi IV. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 2 1 . 2s. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium. 
Accedunt FragmentaVaria necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum Duo. 
Edidit post Aubertum P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 1872. 8vo. a/. 5s. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan¬ 
gelium quae supersunt Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. Britan, edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 410. cloth, ll. as. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 
8 vo. cloth, 14s. 

Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorumque 
Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Biblio¬ 
theca Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. 
doth, ll. is. 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1843. 8vo. 
cloth, ll. 10s. 

Eusebii Pamphili Evangelicae Demonstrationis Libri X. Re¬ 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Eusebii Pamphili contra Hieroclem et Marcellum Libri. Re¬ 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1S52. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1872. Crown 
8 vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Eusebii Pamphili Hist. Eccl.: Annotationes Variorum. 
Tomi II. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 17s. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Irenaeus: The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6 d. 
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Origenis Philosophumena; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
E Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanuel Miller. 1851. 8vo. 
cloth, I os. 

Patrum Apostolicorum, S. dementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. cloth, 1 1 , Is. 

Reliquiae Saerae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 

Routh, S.T.P. TomiV. Second Edition, 1846-1848. 8vo. cloth, ll. 5s. 

Scriptorum Ecclesiastieorum Opuseula. Recensuit M. J. 

Routh, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition, 1858. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Socratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit 

R. Hussey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. Crown 
8 vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri Y. Recensuit T. 

Gaisford, S.T.P. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Theodoreti Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices MSS. 

recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 'js. 6d. 

Dowling (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patrum aliorumque ret. 
Eccles. Mon. quae in Collectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
mdcc. in lucem editis continentur. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes 

by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1869. crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. (d. 

Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Works. 10 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 3Z. 3s. 

Bright (W., D. D.). Chapters of Early English Church History. 

1878. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Burnet’s History of the Reformation of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. 4 1 . 4s. 

Burnet’s Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell’s Life of Dr. Hammond. 

1856. small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Cardwell’s Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 
authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared with each other. 
Third Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, 'js. 
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Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 
England; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Arti¬ 
cles of Inquiry, &c. from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols. 1843. 8vo. cloth, 18 s. 

Cardwell’s History of Conferences on the Book of Common 

Prayer from 1551 to 1690. Third Edition, 1849. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
each il. is. 

Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick. 
stiff covers, 3s. 6 d. 

Formularies of Faith set forth by the King’s Authority during 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Fuller’s Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 

M.A. 6 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, il. igs. 

Gibson’s Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 
1854. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Hussey’s Rise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures. 

Second Edition, 1863. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Inett’s Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 

Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias¬ 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M.A. 1853. 4to. cloth, il. 11s. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. 8vo. 

cloth, 1 os. 

Knight’s Life of Dean Colet. 1823. 8vo. cloth, 7 s. 6 d. 

Le Heve’s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715 to 1853 byT.Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 1854. 8vo. cloth, il. is. 

Noelli (A.) Cateehismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura Guil. Jacobson, 
A.M. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6 d. 

Prideaux’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2 vols, 

1851. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 1848. 8vo. 

cloth, 5s. 

Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527—1533. 
Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 
1870. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1 1. 16s. 
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.Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum. The Reformation of 
Ecclesiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6 d. 

Shirley’s (W . W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Shuckford’s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con¬ 
tinuation of Prideaux). 2 vols. 1848. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd’s Historical 
Account of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Pantin, M.A. 2 vols. 
1842. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Stubbs (W.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. small 
4to. cloth, Ss. 6 d. 

Strype’s Works Complete, with a General Index. 27 vols. 
1821-1843. 8vo. cloth, 7 1 . 13s. (id. Sold separately as follows:—■ 
Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 1840. 8vo. cloth, 1 u. 

Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. cloth, 1 6s. 6 d. 

Life of Grindal. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 5 s. 6 d. 

Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth , 162. 6d. 

Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 52. 6 d. 

Life of Cheke. 1821. 8vo. cloth, 52. 6 d. 

Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo. cloth, 52. 6 d. 

Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth, ii. 132. 
Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 32. 6 d. 
General Index. 2 vols. 1828. 8vo .cloth, 112. 

Sylloge Confessionum sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum. Subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 

Beveridge’s Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. The third 
complete Edition, 1847. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R. Eden, M.A. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Biseoe’s Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 

cloth, 9s. 6 d. 

Bull’s Works, with Nelson’s Lite. Edited by E. Burton, D.D. 
A new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 9s. 

Burnet’s Exposition ofthe XXXIX Articles. 1843. 8vo. cloth, 72. 

Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. Second Edition, 1829. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
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Burton’s (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1831. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Butler’s Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 
8vo. cloth, 11s. 

Butler’s Sermons. 8vo. cloth, 5 s. 6 , 1 . 

Butler’s Analogy of Religion. 8vo. cloth, 51. 6d. 

Chandler’s Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo. 

cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Chillingworth’s Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. cloth, il. u. 6 d. 

Clergyman’s Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 

Comber’s Companion to the Temple; or a Help to Devotion in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 1841. 8vo. cloth, ll. II s. 6 d. 

Cranmer’s Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyns, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 1834. 8vo. cloth, ll. 10s. 

Enchiridion Theologieum Anti-Romanum. 

Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 

Vol. II. Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Vol. III. Tracts selected from Walre, Patrick, Stillingfleet, Clagett, 
and others. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 11s. 

[Pell’s] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1852. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

G-reswell’s Harmonia Evangeliea. Fifth Edition, 1856. 8vo. 
cloth, 9s. 6 d. 

G-reswell’s Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1840. 
8vo. cloth, 9s. 6 d. 

Greswell’s Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 5 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

Hall’s (Bp.) Works. A ne<w Edition, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 vols. 1863. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the New Testa¬ 
ment. 4 vols. 1845. 8vo. cloth, ll. 

Hammond’s Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8vo. cloth, ios. 

Henrtley’s Collection of Creeds. 1858. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J. 
Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. cloth, 1 s. 6 d. 
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Hooker’s "Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixth Edition, 1874. 3 vois. 8vo. cloth, 1l.lls.6d. 

Hooker’s Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 
2 vols. 1875. 8vo. cloth, Ils. 

Hooper’s (Bp. George) Works. 2 vols. 1855. 8vo. doth, 8s. 

Jackson’s (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 1844. 8vo. doth, 
3/. 6s. 

Jewel’s Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1847. 
8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. 

Patrick’s Theological Works. 9 vols. 1859. 8vo .cloth, il.it. 

Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Pearson’s Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Sanderson’s Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 
1854. 8vo. cloth, il. 10s. 

Stanhope’s Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels. A new Edition. 2 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacrae. 2 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, 9 s. 

Stillingfleet’s Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion; being a vindication of Abp. Laud’s Relation of a Conference, 
&c. 2 vols. 1844. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, with Gale’s Reflections, and 
Wall’s Defence. A new Edition, by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 
1862. 8vo. cloth, 1 1. is. 

Waterland’s Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new 
Edition, with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, 2I. 11s. 

Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 
Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1868. crown 8vo. cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A 
new Edition, 1S46. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 
W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Wyclif. Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1871. 8vo. cloth, 2 1. 2s. 

Wyclif. Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. By 
Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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ENGLISH HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY 
WORKS. 

British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., 
F.S.A. Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General 
Remarks on Prehistoric Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, 
M.D., F.R.S. 1877. Medium 8vo. cloth, 25 s. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. cloth , 16s. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History. 1879. 4 to * stitched, is. 

Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com¬ 
posed by order of King Edward I. The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1865. royal 8vo. cloth, ll. 16s. 

Burnet’s History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas¬ 
sages and Notes. 6 vols. 1833. 8vo. cloth, 2 1 . 10s. 

Burnet’s History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8 vo. cloth, 9 s. 6d. 

Carte’s Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition , care¬ 
fully compared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. cloth, ll. 5s. 

Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 
S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols. 1849. medium 8vo. cloth, 2I. 10s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. 7 vols. 1839. l8mo. cloth, ll. is. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in¬ 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. In one volume, royal Svo. 1842. cloth, ll. 2s. 

Clarendon’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History. 2 vols. 1857. medium 8vo. cloth, ll. 2 s. 

Clarendun’s (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His¬ 
tory. 3 vols. 1827. 8vo. cloth, 16s.6d. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. In three volumes. 1869-76. 

Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. ^ vo - cloth, 18s. 

Vol. II. From 1649 to 1654. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. Svo, cloth, 14s. 
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Calendar of Charters and Rolls preserved in the Bodleian 

Library. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 1 1 . 11s. 6 d. 

Freeman’s (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England; 
its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes . Svo. cloth, 5 1 . 9s. 6 d. 

Vols. I—II together, 3rd edition, 1877. 1 1 . 16s. 

Voi. Ill, 2nd edition, 1874. ll. is. 

Vol. IV, 2nd edition, 1875. ll. Is. 

Voi. V, 1876. ll. is. 

Vol. VI. Index. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Lloyd’s Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1583-1830. Svo. sewed, ir. 

Luttrell’s (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 

State Affairs, 167S-1714. 6 vols. 1857. 8vo. cloth, ll. 4s. 

May’s History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8 vo. cloth, 6 s. 6 d. 

Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.d. 
1259-1793. Vols. I and II (1259-1400). Svo. cloth, 2/. 25, 
Vols. Ill and IV in the Press. 

Sprigg’s England’s Recovery; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Thomas Fairfax. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

Whitelock’s Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols. 1853. 8vo. cloth, ll. 10s. 

Protests of the Lords, including those which have been 
expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited 
by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 2 l. is. 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi¬ 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 1S69. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and Halls] framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Commissioners. 1863. Svo. cloth, 
I2s.—Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Brasenose, and 
Corpus), at is. each. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 5 s. 

The Student’s Handbook to the University and Colleges 

of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Index to "Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1862. 
royal 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Catalogue of Oxford Graduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 

8vo. cloth, 1 s. 6 d. 
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CHRONOLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &e. 

Clinton’s Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVlth to the CXXlIIrd Olympiad. Third edition, 
1841. 4to. cloth, ll. 14s. 6 d. 

Clinton’s Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second edition, 1851. 4to. cloth, ll. 12s. 

Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Helleniei. 1851. 8vo. cloth, 
6 s. 6 d. 

Clinton’s Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius. 2 vols. 1845, 1850. 4to. cloth, 3/. 9s. 

Clinton’s Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 7-r. 

Cramer’s Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. 8vo. cloth, ns. 

Cramer’s Map of Asia Minor, 15s. 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Italy, on two sheets, 152. 

Cramer’s Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo. 
cloth, 16s. 6 d. 

Cramer’s Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, on two sheets, 15s. 

Greswell’s Fasti Temporis Catholic!. 1852. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
2 1 . I os. 

Greswell’s Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
1852. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Greswell’s Origines Kalendariae Italicse. 1854. 4 vols. Svo. doth, 
2I. as. 

Greswell’s Origines Kalendarise Hellenicse. 6 vols. 1862. 

8vo. cloth, 4 1 . 4s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &o. 

Arehimedis quae supersunt omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensione Josephi Torelli, cum nova versione Latina. 1792. fol. 
cloth, ll. £s. 

Bradley’s Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Account of Harriot’s Astronomical Papers. 1832. 4to. cloth, 17s. 
Reduction of Bradley’s Observations by Dr. Busch. 1838.4to. cloth, 3 s. 
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Astronomical Observations made at the University Obser¬ 
vatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, M.A., Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Astronomy. No. 1. 1878. Royal 8vo. paper covers, 3s. (id. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 

M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth , 14s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 
Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions; Dynamics of a Material 
Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a Chapter on 
Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. 
Rigaud, M. A., Fellow of Magdalen College,Oxford. 2 vols. 1841-1862. 
8vo. cloth, 18s. 6 d. 

Daubeny’s Introduction to the Atomic Theory. 1850. i6mo. 

cloth, 6 j. 

Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 

Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 

Author. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 2 is. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 

By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., 1867. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Thesaurus Entomologieus Hopeianus, or a Description of 
the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the University by the 
Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S. With 40 
Plates. 1874. Small folio, half morocco, Jl. 10*. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. and S. H. Vines, M.A., and edited 
by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Royal 8vo. Second Edition, in the 
Press. 

Johannes Muller on Certain Variations in the Vocal Organs 
of the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by 
F. J. Bell, B.A., and edited with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M.A , 
F.R.S. With Plates. 4to. paper covers, p. 6 d. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Ebert’s Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 

4 vols. 1837. 8vo. cloth, ll. 10s. 

Cotton’s List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 1852. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer. 1831. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6 d. 

Cotton’s Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866. 8vo. 

cloth, 12s. 6 d. 

Cotton’s Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 

the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William Wallace, 
M.A. 1874. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Edited, with English notes, by 

G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6 d. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum. Translated by G. W. Kitchin, 

M.A. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 6 d. (See also p. 35.) 

The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
doyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, by 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. cloth, 2l. 18s. 
The Life, Letters, &c. 1 vol .cloth, 1 6s. See also p. 35. 

Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 

by J. E, Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 1870. cloth, 21 s. 

A Course of Lectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870, by John Ruskin, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Michel Angelo 

and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, 
F.S.A. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 
Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited with Prolegomena, Ap¬ 
pendices, Tables, Indices, and Maps, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfusson. In 
2 vols. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 2 1 . 2S. 
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The Ormulum ; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White. Edited by Rev. R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vol®. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth , 2is. 

The Sacred Books of the East. Translated by various, 

Oriental Scholars, and edited by F. Max Muller. 

Vol. I. The Upanishads. Parti. The ATAandogya-upanishad, 
The Talavakara-upanishad. The Aitareya*ara«yaka, The Kaushitaki- 
brahmawa-upanishad, and The Vag-asaneyi-samhita-upanishad. Trans¬ 
lated by F. Max Muller. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba and Gautama. Translated by Georg Biihler. 
8vo. cloth , 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con¬ 
fucianism. Part I. The Shu King, The Shih King, and The Hsiao 
King. Translated by James Legge. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6 d. 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendidad. Trans¬ 
lated by James Darmesteter. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. V. Pahlavi Texts. Part I. The Bundahis, Bahman 
Yast, and Shayast-la-Shayast. Translated by E. W. West. 8vo. cloth, 
12s. 6 d. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishnu. Translated by Julius 

Jolly. 8 vo. cloth, I os. 6 d. 


The following Volumes are also in the Press:— 

Vol. VI. The Qur’an. Part I. Translated by Professor 

E. H. Palmer. 

Vol. VIII. The BhagavadgitA with other extracts from the 

Mahabharata. Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. 

Vol. IX. The Qur’An. Part II. Translated by Professor 

E. H. Palmer. 

Vol. X. The SuttanipAta, etc. Translated by Professor 

Fausboll. 

Vol. XI. The MahAparinibbAna Sutta, The Tevipya 

Sutta, The Mahasudassana Sutta, The Dhamma-ATakkappavattana 
Sutta. Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the ClHrntbmt |lress SSrats. have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already published; the others are in 
preparation . 


I. ENGLISH. 

A First Heading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 4 d. 

Oxford Heading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6 d. 

Oxford Heading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, (id. 

An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. 
By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of Sherborne School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth. Is. 6 d. 

An English Grammar and Heading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of 
Sherborne School. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. (id. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro¬ 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In Two Volumes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. (id. each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, fs. 6 d. 

A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 
M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. (d. 
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An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With 
Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LL.D., 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. In the Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to a.d. 1393). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘ Ploughmans 
Crede’ to the ‘Shepheardes Calender’ (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , *js. 6 d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale; The Clerkes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 4s. 6 d. 

Chaucer. The Tale of the Man of Lawe; The Pardoneres 
Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. 
By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 4s. 6 d. (See also p. 22.) 

Old English Drama. Marlowe’s Tragical History of Dr. 
FaustuS, and Greene’s Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay. Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History and 
English Literature in Owens College, Manchester. 1878. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth , 5s. 6 d. 

Marlowe. Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A., Assistant Master of Sherborne School. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 

W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 2s. 

Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A 

Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

The Tempest, is. 6 d. King Lear, is. 6 d. 

As You Like It, is. 6 d. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, is. 6 d. 

Julius Csesar, 2s. Coiiolanus. 2s. 6 d. 

Richard the Third. In the Press. 

(For other Plays, see p. 23.) 
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Milton. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, M.A., University College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Burke. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regi¬ 
cide Directory of France. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. J. Payne, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. (See also p. 23.) 

Also the following in paper covers :— 

Goldsmith. The Deserted Village. 2d. 

Gray. Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. 2 d. 

Johnson. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. 4 d. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W.T. Arnold, B.A. 4 d. 

Milton. With Notes by R. C. Browne, M.A. 

Lycidas, 3 d. L’AUegro, 3 d. II Penseroso, 4 d. Comus, 6 d. 

Samson Agonistes, 6 d. 

Parnell. The Hermit. 2d. 


A SERIES OP ENGLISH CLASSICS, 

Designed to meet the wants of Students in English Literature , 
by the late Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., of Queen's College , Oxford , 
and Professor of English Literature at King’s College, London. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., Sec. Sixth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6 d. (See also p. 21.) 

2. Spenser’s Paery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 

Book I. Eighth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. Id. 

Book II. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

3. Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul’s ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 
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4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and W. Aldis Wright, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6 d. 

III. Macbeth, is. 6 d. (For other Plays, see p. 21.) 

5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 

M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 

Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 6s. 6 d. 

Sold separately , Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 3s. (See also p. 22.) 

7. Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell; Astraea Redux; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, 
M.A. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth , 3s. 6 d. 

8. Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress, Grace Abounding. Edited, 

with Biographical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M.A. 1879. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 5s. 

9. Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, 

B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

I. Essay on Man. Sixth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6 d. 

II. Satires and Epistles. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

10. Johnson. Rasselas ; Lives of Pope and Dryden. Edited 
by Alfred Millies, B.A. (London), late Scholar of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 4s. 6 d. 

11. Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two Speeches on 

America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition . Extra 

fcap. 8vo. cloth , 5s. (See also p. 22.) 

12. Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Griffith, B.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the Minor 

Pieces, a.d. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 3s. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the Minor Poems, 

a.d. 1784-1799. Extn* fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
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II. LATIN. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A., 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Third Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d . 

A Eirst Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Anglice Reddenda, or Easy Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Pass¬ 
men and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth , 2s. 6 d. 

First Latin Reader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Second Latin Reader, In Preparation . 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 

Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

Parti. The Gallic War. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6c?. 
Part II. The Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

The Civil War. Book I. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6c?. Each Part separately, limp, is. 6c?. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 

Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 

Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 

Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). With Notes. By J. R. 
King, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 2s. 6 d. Just Published. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6c?. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools)* With Notes and Maps. By 
H. Lee-Wamer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each is. 6c?. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glas¬ 
gow. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clothe 5 s. 6 d. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
the late G. E. Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 3s. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum 
criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1878. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 1876. 
Demy 8vo. cloth , 16s. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 3s. 6 d. 

Cicero de Oratore. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A.S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 
1879. 8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

Cicero’s Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Second Edition. 1874. 
Demy 8vo. cloth , 18s. 

Cicero. Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Extra 

fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 
3s. 6 d. 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A., Head Master 
of Wellington College. Second Edition. 1877. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Livy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor of 
Modern History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition. 1874. 8vo. 
cloth, 6s. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. 8vo . cloth, *js. 6 d. 
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Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By North 

Pinder, M.A. 1869. Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. With Introduc¬ 

tions and Notes. 1874. By John Wordsworth, M.A. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. With Essays and Notes. 

By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Preparing. 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 

By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, Is. 6 d. 

Ancient Lives of Vergil; with an Essay on the Poems of Vergil, 
in connection with his Life and Times. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, as. 

The Roman Satura: its original form in connection with its 

literary development. By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed. Is. 

A Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of New College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6 s. 

The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By William 
Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. Virgil. 1877. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

The Roman Poets of the Republic. By the same Editor. 

Preparing. 


III. GREEK. 

A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6 d. 

GraeeaeGrammatieae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auctore 

Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1877. i2mo. bound, 4s. 

A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Eighteenth Edition. Care¬ 
fully Revised throughout. 1879. Square l2mo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean¬ 
ing, and quantity; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo .cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
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A Series of Graduated Greek Headers;— 

First Greek Header. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L., for¬ 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Second Classical 
Master at the City of London School. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Second Greek Header. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 

8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. Just Published. 

Third Greek Header. In Preparation. 

Fourth Greek Header; being Specimens of Greek. 
Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., 
Fellowand Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Fifth Greek Header. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow of BalliolCollege. Ext.fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry; being a Col¬ 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc¬ 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Shadwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Aeschylus. Agamemnon (for Schools), with Introduction and 
Notes by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby School, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

Aristophanes. In Single Plays, edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, etc., by W. W. Merry, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

The Clouds, 2s. The Acharnians. In Preparation. 

Other Plays will follow. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2S. 6 d. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. (id. Just Published. 
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Herodotus. Selections from. With Introduction, Notes, and 
a Map. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln Col¬ 
lege. Just ready. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I—XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A. Nineteenth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 
Book II, separately, is. 6 d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 
same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 5s. 

Homer. Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By G. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , is. 6 d. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. In the Press. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Rex, Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is. 9c?. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Philoctetes, 2s. each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David’s. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp , is. 6 d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Xenophon. Easy Selections (for Junior Glasses). With a 
Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. Fourth 
Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Xenophon. Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By G. S. 

Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth , 2s. 


Aristotle’s Politics. By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 1879. Medium 8vo. stiff, 5s. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and iEschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. Simcox, M.A.,and W.H.Simcox,M.A*. 1872. 8 vo.cloth, 12s. 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, M.A., and the late James Riddell, 
M.A. 1876. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. With Introduction 
and Notes. By S. H. Butcher, M.A., Fellow of University College. 

Homer. Iliad. With Introduction and Notes. By D. B. 
Monro, M.A., Vice-Provost of Oriel College, Oxford. Preparing. 

A Homeric Grammar. By D. B. Monro, M.A. In the Press. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. Second 
Edition. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 16s. Vol. II, In the Press. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. By the same Editor. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. (td. 

A Handbook of Greek Inscriptions, illustrative of Greek 
History. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. In Preparation. 

IV. FRENCH. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition. 
Crown 6 vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Braehet’s Historical Grammar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

French Classics, Edited by GUSTAVE Masson, B.A. 

Corneille’s Cinna, and Moliere’s Les Femmes Savantes. With 
Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Moliere. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de Sdvignd 
and her chief Contemporaries. Intended more especially for Girls’ 
Schools. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika> 
by Madame de Duras j La Dot de Suzette, by Pievee ; Les Jumeaux 
de l’Hotel Corneille, by Edmond About; Mesaventures d’un Ecolier, 
by Rodolphe TOpffer. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 
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Regnard’s Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprat’s Le 

Grandeur. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

Louis XIVaud his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English 
Notes, Genealogical Tables, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 


V. GERMAN - . 

Lange’s German Course. By HERMANN Lange, teacher of 
Modem Languages, Manchester: 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6 d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, a Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. cloth, Js. 6 d. 

A Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 
This ‘Grammar’ is a reprint of the Grammar contained in ‘ The German 
Manual,’ and , in this separate form, is intended for the use of students 
tvho wish to make themselves acquainted with German Grammar 
chiefly for the purpose of being able to read German books. 

German Composition; Extracts from English and American 
writers for Translation into German, with Hints for Translation in foot¬ 
notes. In the Press. 

Lessing’s Laokoon. With Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc., M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the 
University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. By Schiller. Translated into 

English Verse by E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Also, Edited by C. A. BuCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., Professor in 
King’s College, London: 

Goethe’s Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. 
Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessing, Critical Analysis, Complete Commentary, See. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 
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Schiller’s Historische Skizzen; Egmont’s Leben und Tod, and 

Belagerang von Antwerpen. Extra fcap. 8vo. doth, 2s. 6 d. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 

Introduction and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


In Preparation. 

Schiller’s Maria Stuart. With Notes, Introduction, &c. 
Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Goethe. 
Becker’s (K. F.) Friedrich der Grosse. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, &c. 

Figures Made Easy: a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to 1 The Scholar’s Arithmetic.’) By Lewis Hensley, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6 d. 

Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 

The Scholar’s Arithmetic; with Answers to the Examples. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

The Scholar’s Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 

By the same Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Geometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor 

of Astronomy, Oxford. 1870. Crown 8vo. cloth, Js. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 
Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge. 1873. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ll. I Is. 6 d. 

An Elementary Treatise on the same subject. By the same 

Author. Preparing. 

A Treatise on Statics. By G. M. Minchin, M.A., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in the Indian Engineering College, Cooper’s Hill. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1879. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 
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A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory of Gases. By Henry 
William Watson, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
1876. 8vo. cloth, 3 s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on the Application of Generalised Coordinates 

to the Kinetics of a Material System. By H. W. Watson, M.A., and 
S. H. Burbury, M. A., formerly Fellow of St.John’s College, Cambridge. 
1879. 8vo .cloth, 6 s. 

Geodesy. By Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., R.E. 8vo. 

cloth, 1 as. 6 d. Just Published. 


VII. PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy. By G. F. 

Chambers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. cloth, 28s. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc., 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition, with Solutions, 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6 d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Third Edition. 1876. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Lessons on Thermodynamics. By R. E. Baynes, M.A., Senior 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Lee’s Reader in Physics. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, \js. 6 d. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry (Laboratory Practice). 

By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, and Lee’s Reader in Chemistry; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. 

Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. In the Press. 


VIII. HISTORY. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 

Development. By William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History. Library Edition. Three vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 2 1 . 8s. Just 
Published. 

Also in crown 8vo. vols. II and III, price 12s. each. Vol. I Re¬ 
printing, 
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Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Con¬ 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A. Third Edition. 1876. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8 s. 6 d. 

A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Leopold Von Ranke. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, 
M.A., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth, 3Z. 3s. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By 

H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition. Small 4to. cloth, 12s. 

A History of Erance. With numerous Maps, Plans, and 
Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. In Three Volumes. 1873-77. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, each I os. (d. 

Vol. I. Down to the Year 1453. Vol. 2. From 1453-1624. 
Vol. 3. From 1624-1793. 

A History of the United States of America. By E. J. Payne, 

M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. In 
the Press. 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. 

Italy and her Invaders, a.d. 376-476. By T. Hodgkin, 
Fellow of University College, London. Illustrated with Plates and 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, il. 12 s. Just Published. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader in 

Indian History in the University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 

Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

A History of Greece from its Conquest by the Romans to 
the present time, b.c. 146 to a.d. 1864. By George Finlay, LL.D. 
A new Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with con¬ 
siderable additions, by the Author, and Edited by H. F. Tozer, M. A., 
Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 1877. 7 vols. 
8vo. cloth, 3 1. 10s. 
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A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and other Papers 
of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government of India. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A., formerly Professor of History in the Elphin- 
stone College, Bombay. 1877. 8vo. cloth, il. 4s. 

A Selection from the Wellington Despatches. By the same 

Editor. In the Press. 


IX. LAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement. 
1874. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6 d. Supplement separately, 2 s. 

An Introduction to the History of the Law of Beal 
Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 1876. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 7*. 6 d. 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo¬ 
macy, and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, cloth, 10s. 6 d. 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of the Insti¬ 
tutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Alberiei Gentilis, I. C. D., I. C. Professoris Regii, De lure Belli 
Libri Tres. Edidit Thomas Erskine Holland I. C. D., Iuris Gentium 
Professor Chicheleianus, Coll. Omn. Anim. Socius, necnon in Univ. 
Perusin. Iuris Professor Honorarius. 1877. Small 4to. half morocco, 21 s. 

Gaii Institutionum Juris Civilis Commentarii Quatuor; 
or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Com¬ 
mentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 1873. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 

Select Titles from the Digest of Justinian. By T. E. 

Holland, D.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo¬ 
macy, and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts. 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. sewed, 2 s. 6 d. 

Part II. Family Law. 8vo. sewed, is. 

Part III. Property Law. 8 -vo. sewed, 2s. 6 d. 

Part IV. (No. 1.) Law of Obligations. 8vo. sewed, 3-r. 6 d. 

Principles of the English Law of Contract. By Sir William 
R. Anson, Bart., B.C.L., Vinerian Reader of English Law, and Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. 1879. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 

A Treatise on International Law. By W. E. Hall, M.A., 

University College, Oxford. In the Press. 
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X. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon. Novum Organum. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
&c., by T. Fowler, M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of 
Oxford. 1878. 8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell 
Fraser, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7>. 6 d. (See also 
p. 18.) 

The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Oxford. Seventh Edition, with 
a Collection of Examples. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6 d. 

The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for the 
use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. By 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6 d. 

An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legisla¬ 
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